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ON  GOING  TO  PRESS 

[These  pages  are  reserved  for  any  last  remarks  which, 
in  these  changing  and  critical  times,  may  be  required 
by  events  that  have  occurred  up  to  the  day  of  going 
to  press.] 


THINGS  cannot  go  on  thus  much  longer.  There 
must  be  a  revival  of  the  Conservative  Party,  informed 
by  its  original  professed  Principles  of  Constitution,  Church 
and  State  and  English  Tradition,  and  led  by  men  of  our 
ow^n  race  and  country,  having  such  a  position  in  both  as 
places  them  above  all  suspicion  of  corruption  or  self-seeking. 
The  Party  must  be  cut  loose  for  ever  from  the  allies  whom 
a  mere  policy  of  expedients  has  brought  to  it.  The  alliance 
with  the  Liberal  Unionists  will  have  to  go.  The  alliance 
with  the  Tradesman-Politician,  whose  idea  of  the  State  is 
to  use  it  for  the  increase  of  his  own  profits  at  the  cost  of  the 
country,  will  have  to  go.  The  alliance  with  all  who  set 
out  for  filching  votes  by  dishonourable  concessions  will 
have  to  go.  The  Parasites  of  the  Party  must  be  cast  out. 
The  Conservative  Party  must  be  rebuilt  not  upon  expe- 
diency, but  upon  Principle.  Thus  alone  will  it  regain  the 
respect  and  win  the  support  of  the  honest  and  the  patriotic. 
Thus  alone  can  it  now  exist.  Thus  alone  can  it  again 
become  in  truth  the  Country  Party. 


Months     ago    General    Townshend,    long     beleaguered 
by  superior  Turkish  force  in  Kut  el  Amara,  and  believed 
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to  have  with  him  no  more  than  4,000  men,  with  the 
relieving  force  from  the  south  beaten  off  from  touch  with 
him,  was  held  to  be  within  a  few  days  of  the  end  of  his 
food,  and  consequently  in  imminent  danger  of  having  to 
surrender.  This  is  accordingly  what  happened.  On 
Saturday,  29th  April,  the  War  Office  announced  his  sur- 
render to  the  Turks  and  disclosed  the  fact  that  his  force 
consisted  not  of  4,000,  but  of  9,000  men,  whereof  3,000 
were  British  and  6,000  Indian. 

The  statement  made  as  to  that  terrible  and  quite  unpre- 
cedented disaster  on  Tuesday,  2nd  May,  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Asquith  was  this  :  "  People  are  natur- 
"  ally  impatient — and  no  one  can  blame  them — for  some 
"  decisive  victory.  They  are  naturally  sore  and  depressed 
"  at  a  deplorable  incident,  though  not  one  of  serious  military 
"  significance^  like  the  surrender  last  week  of  the  heroic 
"  garrison  of  Kut." 

The  tone  and  touch  are  notable.  This  expedition  for 
the  capture  of  Bagdad,  though  its  military  purpose  was  a 
mystery,  had  been  extolled  as  a  masterpiece  of  strategy. 
General  Townshend's  friends  have,  however,  always 
asserted  that  he,  the  leader  of  the  Expedition,  had  always 
protested  against  being  sent  to  it  with  too  small  a  force 
for  success.  When  that  success  began  to  be  doubtful  a 
wrangle  ensued  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Expedition,  whether  the  Indian  Government  or  the 
Cabinet  at  home — as  though  anybody  could  be  responsible 
except  that  Cabinet ;  seeing  that  it  has  complete  control  over 
the  Indian  Government.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  only 
one  body  responsible,  which  is  the  Home  Cabinet,  and  in 
that  Cabinet  only  one  man  logically,  morally,  and  wholly 
responsible,  who  is  Mr.  Asquith,  with  all  the  information 
open  to  him.     All  of  it. 

What,  now,  does  this  all-powerful,  perfectly  informed,  and 
solely  responsible  Minister  say  as  to  Townshend's  starvation 
into  a  surrender  to  the  enemy  of  9,000  men  whom  his 
generals  had  failed  to  relieve  after  so  many  months  ?  It  is 
a  disaster  of  a  kind  and  quality  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  our  Army.  Yet  he  calls  it  "  an  incident  "  !  He  asks 
us  to  believe  that  it  is  "  not  of  serious  military  significance." 
And,  as  if  encouraged  by  his  own  boldness,  he  then  asserts 
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that  "  the  naval  and   military   situation  of  the  Allies   as   a 

"  whole  was  never  so  good  as  it  is  to-day."     Even  for  the 

complaisant  paid  House  of  Commons  this  was  too  much. 

Mr.  Asquith  was  promptly  told  by  Major  Wood  that  "  the 

'  country  has  never  been,  in  the  sense   in  which  it  ought 

'  to  be,  told  the  truth,"  that  "  I  do  not  think  that  the 

'  ordinary  man  in  the  country  in  the  least  realises  the  situa- 

*  tion  and  nothing  is  done  to  make  him,"  and  that  "  the 
'  Government  are  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  the  mass 
'  of  the  people  of  the  country."     Major  Astor  followed  by 

saying,  "  The  way  to  get  unity  now,  and  the  way  they  would 

*  have  got  unity  in  the  past,  was  to  tell  the  country  the 
'  truth,"  and  that  "  the  Government  have  made  so  many 
'  miscalculations  and  have  misled  the  country  so  frequently 
'  that  unless  the  Government  made  some  drastic  changes 
'  they  will  continue  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  country." 

And  then  Mr.  Thomas,  a  Labour  member,  declared  that 
'  every  member  of  the  House,  whatever  his  views  or 
'  opinions  may  be,  is  satisfied  that  the  country  is  in  great 
'  danger,"  that  many  lives  have  been  sacrificed  "  because 
'  of  the  blundering  and  muddle  of  those  who  are  controlling 
'  affairs  "  ;  while  even  Sir  A.  Mond  said,  "  There  is  no  use  in 
'  disguising  the  fact  that  the  Government  have  seriously 
'  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country,"  and  suggested  the 

need  for  that  General  Election  which  has  been  so  often 

called  for  in  these  pages. 

Now,  however,  we  are  to  have  two  Commissions,  one 

with  Lord  George  Hamilton  at  its  head,  on  Mesopotamia, 

the   other,  on   Gallipoli,  with   Lord  Cromer  at  its  head. 

We  must  wait. 


The  "  Great  Push "  in  North-west  France  was  duly 
and  very  effectually  and  successfully  begun  on  ist  July. 
It  has  proceeded — thanks  to  the  gay  gallantry  of  Kitchener's 
Army — ^with  as  steady  a  progress  as  could  have  been 
expected  up  to  now,  though  with  terrible  losses,  has 
taken  the  village  of  Pozieres,  and  has  captured,  we  are 
told,  some  26,000  prisoners  and  140  guns.  It  has  even 
opened  the  way  to  at  least  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  which 
has  been  able  to  make  at  least  one  charge  in  a  wheatfield 
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not  entirely  scarred  by  trenches.  That  is  much.  Yet 
Peronne  is  not  recaptured,  nor  Lille,  either  of  which  would 
be  a  very  important  success  because  of  the  railway  junctions 
there.     We  must  wait  and  hope  for  that. 

#  *  # 

All  that  concerns  those  complicated  personal  struggles 
and  Party  wrangles  known  as  Politics  has  only  emerged 
from  confusion  to  fall  into  chaos.  There  is  scarcely  a 
promise  or  a  principle  of  all  those  so  glibly  announced 
which  is  now  left  upstanding.  The  one  thing  that  seems 
probable  at  this  moment  is  that  Mr.  Redmond  and  his 
Irish  Nationalists  may  in  fact,  as  they  now  threaten,  go 
into  active  opposition  to  the  Government  they  have  so  long 
kept  in  power  by  their  support.  If  they  do,  it  means 
divisions  in  the  lobby  and  a  transfer  of  from  sixty  to 
seventy  votes  from  being  thrown  for  the  Government  to 
being  thrown  against  it.  That  would  mean  its  early 
destruction.  Yet  that  might  well  mean  also  the  early 
destruction  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party  itself  and  of 
Mr.  Redmond  therewith.  So  that  nothing  is  yet  certain 
but  this,  that  the  Coalition  has  somehow  to  turn  a  very 
sharp  corner.  But  after  surviving  the  Marconi  scandal, 
Mr.  Asquith  ought  to  turn  anything.  Mr.  Asquith  is 
most  astute.     We  must  wait. 


The  Catalpa  tree — always  one  of  the  very  last  in  this 
country — ^has  now  again  put  forth  its  broad  leaves.  In  a 
few  days  it  will,  for  the  third  time  during  this  War,  deck 
itself  in  those  beautiful  blossoms  which  make  it  look 
like  a  splendid  rose  bush.  For  the  third  time  it  will 
present  to  us  Nature  with  her  calm  and  persistent 
wisdom,  her  perpetual  continuity,  and  her  constant  youth, 
in  contrast  with  the  mad  varying  follies  and  wickednesses 
and  the  worn-out  senilities  of  man.  The  Catalpa  is  in  its 
ever-renewed  joy  and  beauty  because  it  fulfils  its  appointed 
destiny  from  which  it  has  never  departed.  We  are  in 
sorrow  and  in  tears  because  we  have  done  the  contrary. 
Shall  we  ever  learn  Wisdom  from  Nature  ? 

London.     Thursday,  27th  July,  191 6. 
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The  Great  Mistake 

THE  Great  Mistake  of  the  War  was  the  decision  to 
make  it  mainly  by  Land.  That  decision  was  contrary 
to  all  that  had  ever  been  preached  by  any  British  Statesman, 
Soldier  or  Seaman.  We  had  always  been  taught  and  assured 
that  we  neither  could  vie  with  the  vast  armies  of  the 
Continent  nor  should  even  seek  to  if  we  could  ;  but  that 
we  must  rely,  and  might  safely  rely,  upon  our  Navy  to  carry 
us  through  any  future  war  as  it  had  carried  us  through  all 
wars  of  the  past. 

It  was  with  this  conviction,  never  yet  questioned,  that 
we  entered  upon  this  very  War.  Nor  was  any  hint  given 
that  we  were  to  abandon  this,  the  most  settled,  indisputable 
and  undisputed  of  our  national  doctrines  until  the  War  had 
actually  been  declared.  Then,  in  an  hour,  all  unexpectedly 
and  unadvisedly,  without  debate,  consideration  or  expression 
of  any  national  readiness  for  so  amazing  a  measure,  the 
doctrine  was  thrown  overboard,  and  Lord  Kitchener  was 
called  in  to  improvise  for  the  country  a  vast  Army  on  the 
Continental  scale,  which  in  due  course  and — ^w^hen  once  the 
new  military  policy  had  been  adopted  inevitably — deve- 
loped into  an  Army  raised  by  the  Continental  methods, 
including  that  odious  method  of  compulsion  which  in  these 
islands  had  always  been  a  reproach  and  an  abomination. 
To  a  Navy  in  which  all  was  ready  we  were  thus  suddenly 
called  upon  to  add  an  Army  which  was  neither  ready  itself 
nor  anything  ready  for  it.  All  had  to  be  improvised,  no 
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longer  for  hundreds  of  thousands  but  for  millions  of  soldiers, 
and  as  the  most  important  part  of  it — ^the  staff  and  the 
higher  command — could  not  be  improvised  in  the  time, 
these  had  necessarily  to  be  makeshifts,  and  the  essential 
brains  for  these  to  be  provided  out  of  such  a  mixture  of 
nepotism,  social  position,  chance  and  common  sense  as  we 
could  bring  in  our  strange  ways  to  the  task. 

The  Navy  was  completely  ready  and  only  needed  a  full 
upkeep.  The  Army  was  not  only  unready  :  it  was  non- 
existent. And  one  of  the  most  perilous  effects  of  the  Great 
Mistake  was  to  divert  in  part  the  effort  of  upkeep  from  the 
Navy  to  the  Army.  This  was  soon  found  to  need  efforts 
which  seemed  beyond  our  own  powers,  and  to  require  in 
many  respects  still  further  work.  For  this  further  work  we 
had  to  look  to  the  United  States,  to  depend  for  it  upon 
them  ;  to  run  the  great  risks  which  such  a  dependence  on 
them  involved  ;  and  even  the  risk  of  being  at  some  critical 
moment  subject  to  such  blackmailing  threats  as  the 
American-Irish  voter  of  the  States  might  suggest.  Recent 
events  have  shown  that  even  this  last  risk — remote  though 
it  seemed  at  first — is  now  believed  by  some  of  our  timid  and 
easily  bluffed  leading  politicians  to  have  so  much  substance 
in  it  as  to  have  opened  a  way  for  these  American- Irish  voters 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  an  exercise  of  an  out- 
rageous influence  in  our  counsels  even  when  these  are 
concerned  solely  with  our  own  domestic  affairs.  If  any 
such  blackmailing  threats  have  really  been  allowed  to  deter- 
mine the  course  or  conduct  of  the  Ministry  in  vital  matters 
at  moments  of  danger,  that  Ministry  is  more  easily  fright- 
ened and  more  readily  coerced  than  any  that  ever  before 
held  office  in  the  country. 

The  Navy  alone  was  really  ready  in  all  respects.  And  the 
Navy  alone  would  have  sufficed  had  the  War  been  waged 
according  to  our  secular  and  sound  traditions,  mainly  on 
the  seas,  leaving  our  Allies,  as  of  old,  to  conduct  with  the 
assistance  of  our  subsidies  the  war  by  land.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  as  though  this  was  again  to  be  the  way  of  the  War  ; 
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for  it  appeared  that,  although  we  were  indeed  committed  to 
France  to  send  to  her  assistance  an  expeditionary  force  of 
soldiers,  yet  these  were  stipulated  to  amount  only  to  some 
160,000  men,  a  number  we  could  well  spare  from  our  small 
yet  splendid  Army.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  No  sooner 
was  it  quite  certain  that  we  must  go  to  war  than  the 
Government  resolved  to  make  the  War,  not  in  the  old 
English  way  by  sea,  but  by  land  as  well  and  even  mainly  by 
land.  That  had  not  to  all  appearance  been  their  intention 
during  the  years  from  1906  to  191 3,  when  they  had  foreseen 
the  contingency  of  this  very  war  so  far  as  to  begin  providing 
for  its  possibility  by  commitments  to  France.  That  could 
not  have  been  then  their  intention  ;  for  they  had  reduced 
the  Army  from  the  753,721  of  all  sorts  at  which  it  stood 
in  1905  to  704,882  of  all  sorts  at  which  it  stood  in  1913. 
This,  then,  was  a  new  intention  formed  on  the  very  out- 
break of  the  War.  As  though  smitten  by  a  sudden  panic 
when  the  fatal  moment  at  last  struck,  the  Government 
hurriedly  sent  for  Lord  Kitchener  and  at  once  set  about 
raising  a  vast  army  for  land  service.  For  such  new  armies 
— never  before  contemplated — everything  had  to  be  impro- 
vised :  staif,  arms,  ammunition,  equipment  and  all,  as  well 
as  the  transport  and  escort  which  were  a  new  and  unpro- 
vided for  call  upon  our  naval  resources.  The  country 
and  the  Dominions,  being  told  that  this  new  call  was  neces- 
sary, answered  to  it  nobly  :  so  that,  mainly  by  pure  volun- 
tary enlistment,  yet  partly  by  the  sad  and  sorry  final  adop- 
tion of  compulsory  service,  we  have,  instead  of  the  small 
but  admirable  Army  with  which  we  started,  one  of  4,000,000, 
representing,  as  Mr.  Asquith  has  told  us,  a  "  total  effort  " 
of  5,000,000  fighting  men,  whereof  not  quite  one-fifth 
represent  the  naval  and  four-fifths  the  military  effort. 

It  was  an  entirely  new  departure  for  the  country  that 
had  hitherto  fought  by  sea.  It  meant  that  Mr.  Asquith's 
Government  had  lost  confidence  in  the  sea.  It  betrayed 
consciousness  of  the  terrible,  the  awful  fact  that,  at  the 
very  time  when  in  1906  they  had  become  aware  that  there 
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was  a  still  remote  yet  possible  contingency  of  this  very 
War,  and  when  they  were  holding  conversations  with  and 
making  commitments  to  France  for  dealing  with  the 
contingency  should  it  arise — that  at  that  very  time  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  one  of  the  three  who  then  alone  knew  all, 
was  allowed  to  go  to  The  Hague  with  deliberate  surrenders 
of  English  Sea  Power — some  of  them  positively  suggested 
and  invited  by  himself— there,  in  1907,  to  agree  on  behalf 
of  England  to  fourteen  conventions  of  surrender,  and  then 
to  follow  that  up  by  the  Declaration  of  London  of  1909. 
The  resistance  to  the  incredible  surrenders  made  at  the 
Hague  and  in  London  which  the  instinct  and  sound  sense 
of  the  people  and  of  the  Navy  provoked  has  indeed  lessened 
the  mischief.  The  Naval  Prize  Bill  had  then  already,  in 
August,  1914,  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  191 1, 
and  therewith  all  possibiHty  either  of  establishing  the  fantas- 
tic Hague  International  Prize  Court,  to  which  Sir  Edward 
Grey  had  agreed,  or  of  maintaining  the  Declaration  of  London, 
intended  as  a  new  and  equally  fantastic  code  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  specially  invented  for  the  use  of  that  very  Court. 

The  Hague  Conventions 

IT  was  true  that  of  the  fourteen  Hague  Conventions  five 
had  ceased  to  be.  One  (No.  XH)  was  lost  because  the 
House  of  Lords  had  rejected  it,  and  four  others  (Nos.  I, 
V,  X  and  XHI)  because  the  Government  had  not  dared, 
in  April,  1914,  to  proceed  in  Parliament  with  the  Bill  they 
had  then  introduced  making  those  changes  in  the  law  of 
this  Kingdom  without  which  these  Conventions  could  not 
be  ratified.  That  was  true.  But  there  remained  nine 
Conventions.  Of  these,  five  (Nos.  H,  HI,  VI,  IX  and  XIV) 
were  mere  dishonest  pretences,  nugatory,  impracticable, 
and  destined  from  the  first  to  be — as  they  have  been — 
disregarded  and  of  no  effect  in  war.  These  five,  then,  are  of 
no  real  import.  They  have  got  rid  of  themselves  and  are  of 
no  consequence  or  effect. 
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But  there  remain  four  which  are  of  much  consequence. 
No.  IV  touches  war  on  land,  No.  VII  "  conversion  "  of 
merchant  ships  into  warships,  No.  VIII  the  laying  of  sub- 
marine mines,  and  No.  XI  restrictions  on  the  right  of 
capture.  All  these  are  in  derogation  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
All  of  them  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  surrenders  of 
English  Sea  Power.  All  of  them  have  limited  and  straitened 
our  exercise  of  Sea  Power  during  this  war  ;  all  of  them  have 
thus  prolonged  the  war  itself ;  all  of  them  commit  us  to 
doctrines  and  practices  contrary  not  only  to  the  Laws 
but  also  to  the  practice  of  war  as  hitherto  affirmed  and 
accepted  by  civilised  nations.  Let  us  see  what  these 
four  affect  to  do.  No.  IV  justifies  every  one  of  the  awful 
abominations  committed  by  Germany  in  Belgium,  and 
claims  for  Land  Power  the  most  unlimited  licence  for  mur- 
der, rapine  and  destruction,  that  any  military  commander 
may  choose  to  exercise.  No.  VIII  authorises  the  laying  of 
submarine  mines  without  any  restriction  whatever,  whether 
by  belligerents  or  neutrals.  No.  VII  authorises  privateering, 
and  affects  to  allow — ^for  it  does  not  disallow — the  conver- 
sion on  the  High  Seas  (outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
verting State)  of  merchant  ships  into  privateers  or  nominal 
"  men  of  war,"  and  their  reconversion  at  will  and  at  any 
place  or  moment  into  merchant  ships.  No.  XI  declares 
"  postal  correspondence  "  either  in  a  neutral  or  even  an 
enemy  ship,  to  be  "  inviolable  "  ;  and  thus  debars  the 
dominant  Naval  Power  from  capturing  its  enemy's 
despatches — a  most  necessary  and  indispensable  power 
which  has  always  been  authorised  by  the  Law  of  Nations 
and  exercised  by  the  Laws  and  Practice  of  War. 

To  sum  up,  then  : — 

Five  of  the  Conventions  have  no  authority  or  existence 
and  are  of  no  effect  as  regards  England  in  this  War  ;  because 
Parliament  has  refused  in  the  case  of  one  of  them,  and  has 
not  been  asked  for  in  the  case  of  the  other  four,  that 
Parliamentary  assent  without  which  no  one  of  them  could, 
for  us,  come  into  existence  or  effect.     That  leaves  nine. 
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Five  of  these  nine  are  dishonest  pretences  of  no  real 
consequence,  and  have  been  and  are  so  wholly  disregarded 
in  this  War  that  they  too  are  repudiated  out  of  existence, 
and  are  of  no  more  binding  effect  than  the  preceding  five. 
That  leaves  four. 

These  remaining  four  arc  at  once,  all  of  them,  contrary 
to  the  Law  of  Nations  and  to  the  laws  and  practice 
of  War.  They  are  especially  contrary  to  and  are  directed 
at  the  use  of  Sea  Power.  No  English  Minister  should  ever 
have  agreed  to  them.  They  all  call  aloud  for  denunciation 
and  repudiation.     They  are  Nos.  IV,  VII,  VIII  and  XI. 

Of  these  four  the  most  obnoxious  to  us  and  the  most 
directly  aimed  at  us  are  No.  VII,  authorising  Privateering 
joined  with  a  system  of  conversion  and  reconversion  on 
the  high  seas  in  evasion  of  our  Sea  Power  ;  and  No.  XI, 
prohibiting  the  capture  of  enemy  despatches. 

Both  these  two  at  the  very  least  must  be  got  rid  of. 
They  are,  or  they  may  be,  both  of  them  as  paralysing  to 
our  Sea  Power  in  their  degree  as  the  Declaration  of  London 
was  in  its  own  degree.  And  now  that  that  accursed 
document  is  dead  and  buried,  it  remains  to  destroy  Hague 
Conventions  Nos.  VII  and  XI  at  the  very  least.  With 
that  we  might  for  the  present  rest  content.  But  with 
nothing  less  than  that  even  for  the  present. 

The  Government  deserts  the  Sea  for  the  Land 

ALTHOUGH  when  the  Government  came  to  the  brink 
of  war  in  19 14  The  Hague  Prize  Court  had  been  rendered 
impossible  by  the  House  of  Lords'  vote ;  although 
by  the  same  vote  the  Declaration  of  London,  invented 
solely  for  that  Court,  fell  to  the  ground,  lost  all  its  meaning 
and  purpose,  and  in  fact  ceased  to  exist,  yet  there  were 
still  these  other  limitations  of  our  Sea  Power.  And  there 
were  still  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  Foreign  Office,  deter- 
mined not  only  to  maintain  those  limitations  that  remained, 
but  to  restore,  if  they  could,  even  those  that  had  been  des- 
troyed.    Thus  we  have   seen  Sir  Edward  Grey,  even  on 
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the  31st  July,  191 5,  suggesting  to  the  United  States  that 
the  International  Prize  Court  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords  might  yet  be  revived,  even  if  under  some  other 
name,  and  the  decisions  of  Prize  Courts  "  be  subjected  to 
"  revievsr "  by  it.  Thus,  too,  we  have  had  him  and  his 
foolish  Foreign  Office  issuing  Orders  in  Council  ordering 
the  Declaration  of  London,  or  parts  of  it,  to  be  put  in 
force  as  though  it  still  subsisted  and  had  some  virtue  or 
authority.  What  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Sir  Eyre  Crowe, 
Mr.  Hurst  and  Lord  Desart  had  already  done  to  impair 
England's  power  at  sea  was  well  known  to  the  Government 
in  those  first  days  of  August,  1914,  when  war  and  peace 
were  trembling  in  the  balance.  What  it  was  still  meant 
to  do  was  as  well  known  to  them.  They  had  already 
made  most  serious  surrenders  of  England's  Sea  Power. 
They  would  continue  probably — ^and,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  did  in  fact  continue — ^to  re-make  such  of  those  sur- 
renders as  had  been  unmade,  by  the  silly  pretence  of  a 
solemn  Order  in  Council  re-affirming  them. 

Mr.  Asquith,  then,  in  those  fateful  days  of  August, 
knew  well  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  his  Foreign  Office 
clerks  had  done  in  surrender  of  English  Sea  Power,  and 
what  they  were  likely  to  do  in  the  same  direction.  He 
knew  that  because  of  those  surrenders  that  Sea  Power  must 
be  seriously  diminished  and  the  war  seriously  prolonged. 
He  held  also  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  his  one  necessary 
and  indispensable  colleague  in  the  Government — as  indeed 
he  showed  that  he  held  when,  in  May,  19 15,  alone  of  all  his 
colleagues  he  did  not  dismiss  him.  Well  or  ill  done,  there- 
fore. Grey's  work,  as  Mr.  Asquith  held,  must  be  defended 
and  maintained.  Moreover,  there  was  the  third  of  the 
three  who  had  all  along  known  all  while  the  rest  of  their 
colleagues  had  long  been  allowed  to  know  nothing — there 
was  Lord  Haldane,  then  still  with  him — Lord  Haldane, 
ignorant  of  navies  and  full  of  admiration  for  Germany, 
German  methods  and  German  armies.  It  may  well  be 
that,  in  the  secret  conclaves  of  these  three  Mr.  Asquith, 
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and  they  two  as  well,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  so  much 
had  been  done  already  in  diminution  of  English  Sea  Power 
that  this  could  no  longer  be  safely  relied  upon  as  in  former 
times  it  had  been  ;  and  that,  since  we  manifestly  now  had 
to  fight,  we  must  endeavour  to  fight,  German  fashion,  with 
armies,  and  to  improvise  for  the  first  time  armies  numerous 
enough  to  compete  on  land  with  the  Germans.  That  may 
have  been  so.  It  may  well  have  been  so.  It  may  well 
have  been  that  Mr.  Asquith,  realising  how  much  of  our 
Sea  Power  had  been  surrendered,  did  not  dare  to  trust  the 
rest  of  it,  and  therefore  decided  that  we  must  fight  the  War 
by  land — and  therefore  sent  for  Lord  Kitchener.  This  is  but 
surmise.  We  are  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  three.  But  it  appears 
a  reasonable  surmise  that  this  may  have  been  the  reason  of 
the  new  departure — that,  because  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
drawn  so  many  teeth  of  the  Navy  we  were — or  thought  we 
were — ^forced  to  rely  this  time  upon  armies  ;  and  that  it  was 
neither  the  advocacy  of  Lord  Roberts  nor  the  advice  of  Lord 
Kitchener,  but  in  fact  and  at  last  the  deeds  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  that  forced  us  into  that  compulsory  military  service 
which  we  had  hitherto  in  the  darkest  of  our  days  and  the 
greatest  of  our  dangers  despised,  repudiated  and  avoided. 

Thus  was  our  Navy  shackled  at  the  outset  of  the  War. 
Thus  it  has  remained  shackled  during  the  War,  and  has 
been  held  back  from  putting  forth  its  whole  strength  in 
such  a  way  as  would  probably  have  brought  the  War  itself 
to  an  end  within  a  year. 

The  Land  War. 

BUT  the  Great  Mistake,  with  all  its  consequences,  having 
been  made,  our  new  levies  launched  into  the  Continent 
and  engagements  to  keep  them  up  to  strength  having  no 
doubt  been  entered  into  with  our  Allies,  we  have  no  choice 
now  but  to  continue  the  War  on  the  new  method  which  our 
rulers  were  allowed — tamely  and  without  question — so 
suddenly  to  adopt.  We  must  now  continue  to  give  all  the 
support  we  can  to  the  land  operations.    We  must  have  such 
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faith  as  we  can  in  their  final  success.  But  we  must  still 
retain  our  complete  faith  in  the  Sea,  which  nothing  has  yet 
impaired.  We  must  still  insist  that,  whatever  happens  no 
the  land,  our  Fleet  shall  be  released  from  the  juridical 
niceties  and  the  muddled  network  of  Foreign  Office  inven- 
tions in  which  it  has  been  enmeshed  at  sea.  We  must  still 
recognise  and  hold  fast  to  the  manifest  fact  that  it  is  at  last 
the  Sea  which  upholds  the  Land.  And  we  must  still  expect 
that,  not  on  land  but  on  the  sea  will  the  great  issues  be  at 
last  decided,  and  that  only  a  great,  crushing,  annihilating 
victory  at  sea  will  bring  the  War  to  a  final  conclusion. 

Meantime,  as  said,  being  committed  to  the  land  and  to 
our  Allies,  we  must  continue  to  face  the  hazards  of  the 
land  war  and  to  subsidise  our  Allies,  not  only  with  money, 
but  with  men  and  material,  some  of  it,  at  least,  inevitably 
drawn  away  from  that  Fleet  on  which  our  whole  hopes  must, 
as  ever,  finally  rest. 

Yet  for  us  the  Fleet  and  the  Sea  are  still  everything. 
Nothing  else  matters  to  us.  Nothing.  Nothing.  What 
else  we  do  or  may  do  with  Armies  on  the  land  is  done,  not 
for  ourselves  but  for  our  Allies  alone.  What  we  do  with 
the  Navy  on  the  sea  is  done  as  well  for  them  as  for  our- 
selves. For  ourselves  nothing  else  matters  than  what  is 
done  at  sea.     Nothing. 

The  Military  Service  Act 

THE  Great  Mistake  brought  us  at  last  to  the  need  for 
Compulsory  MiHtary  Service.  That  abandonment  of 
all  our  proud  traditions  was  approached  with  timid,  sideway, 
crab-like  advances,  and  at  first  as  though  there  was  no 
idea  in  any  pure  Ministerial  mind  of  so  tremendous  a 
revolution  as  the  abandonment  of  that  voluntary  unforced 
Service  which  had  so  long  been  our  pride  and  our  boast,  and 
which  had,  to  all  appearance,  given  to  Lord  Kitchener  all 
the  men  he  needed  even  for  the  vast  new  armies  he  had  set 
on  foot.  It  was  pushed  through  by  a  series  of  Pretences. 
The    Great    Pretence    of     a    statement    on   recruiting, 
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postponed  from  one  week  to  another,  was  positively 
promised  for  the  i8th  April.  But  it  was  then  postponed 
again  on  that  day  because  the  Cabinet  was  so  disagreed  as 
to  threaten  a  break-up,  and  because  it  believed  that  that 
would  be  a  national  disaster.  This  comic  plea  was  accepted 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  yet  another  postponement. 

The  Pretence  was  bettered  on  Thursday,  27th  April,  by 
what  can  only  be  described  as  "  a  put-up  job."  Mr.  Walter 
Long,  a  gentleman  of  honesty  and  honour,  who  had  already 
allowed  himself  to  be  made  Mr.  Asquith's  instrument  in 
the  Derby  Recruiting  mystifications  and  the  consequent 
breaches  of  faith,  was  put  up  once  again  to  ask  leave 
"  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  make  further  provision  with  respect 
"  to  military  service  during  the  present  War."  The 
business  was  none  of  his.  It  belonged  properly  to  that 
Thunderbolt  of  War,  Mr.  Tennant,  Mr.  Asquith's  brother- 
in-law  and  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War.  But  the 
Thunderbolt  was  felt  to  be  discredited  enough  already,  and 
the  honourable  gentleman  was  told  ofl[  for  the  adventure. 

Mr.  Long  asked  for  leave  in  as  good  a  speech  as  could, 
in  the  circumstances,  be  made.  The  Bill  had  not  yet  been 
printed  or  circulated.  Nobody  had  seen  it,  or  had  any 
knowledge  of  it  beyond  that  derived  from  Mr.  Long's 
speech.  But  that  was  enough.  Half  a  dozen  speeches, 
notably  one  from  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  one  from  the 
Labour  member  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh,  were  against  the 
unseen  Bill.  Whereupon,  to  the  amazement  of  all  but  the 
few  in  the  secret,  Mr.  Asquith  got  up  and  advised  Mr. 
Walter  Long  to  ask  leave  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  leave 
to  introduce  the  Bill !  Which  leave  to  withdraw  was  given 
without  challenge.  This  was  a  very  notable  occurrence. 
A  capital  and  infinitely  important  concrete  proposal  of  the 
Government,  embodied  in  an  actual  Bill  had  been  thrown 
out  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  most  unusually 
contemptuous  manner.  The  Government  had  been  de- 
feated most  completely  and  shamefully.  But  that  did  not 
matter.  Nothing  does  matter  in  these  days. 
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The  proceeding  is  unparalleled.     Never  before  has  the 
considered  Bill  of  a  Government  dealing  with  so  serious  a 
matter  as  this  been  withdrawn  before  it  was  introduced. 
Never  before  was  such  a  Bill  withdrawn  either  before  or 
after  its  introduction  because  a  few  members  who  had  not 
seen  it  had  shaken  a  finger  at  it.     A  Bill  so  weakly  defended 
and  so  hastily  abandoned  could  never  have  been  seriously- 
meant  to  pass.     It  was  manifestly  not  meant  to  pass.     The 
evolution  was  but  a  put-up  job  to  placate  and  amuse  the 
Labour  Party  and    to  deter  its  vote-commanding  leaders 
from  opposition  to  the  real  Bill — up  Mr.  Asquith's  sleeve, 
but  as  yet  unannounced.     It  was  another  Parliamentary 
manoeuvre,   dexterous  enough  for  the  present   House  of 
Commons,  but  yet  too  transparent  and  too  impudent,  as 
might  have  been  thought,  even  for  that.     But  it  achieved 
its  purpose.     Some  more  weeks  of  Wait  and  See  and  Pay 
had  been  got  over  ;   yet  another  delay  had  been  achieved  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  Tuesday,  2nd  May,  that  the  real  Bill, 
after   so   many   proems,   prefaces,    introductory   remarks, 
apologies  to  the  reader  and  dedications  to  the  country,  was 
first  made  known  ;   not  by  Mr.  Walter  Long,  but  this  time 
by  Mr.  Asquith  himself,  and  this  time  not  by  a  motion  for 
leave,  but  on  a  motion  for  adjournment  of  the  House — that 
modern  device  for  irrelevant  talk  and  no  conclusion  by 
which  Members  of  Parliament  are  made  to  believe  that  they 
are  still  playing  a  part  in  affairs  of  State.     That  honourable 
gentleman,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  had  been  made  a  tool  of  and 
had  been  thrown  aside. 

The  new  Bill  swung  clear  of  the  Derby  mystification,  let 
go  all  holds,  and  established  a  general  system  of  compulsory 
military  service  for  all  men  between  the  ages  of  i8  and  41. 
It  was  passed,  in  the  now  usual  way,  without  anything  like 
due  consideration  or  adequate  criticism,  and  was  flung  upon 
the  Statute  Book  big  with  future  difficulties  of  its  own 
creation.  It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  when  all  is  known, 
to  have  added  very  few  indeed,  an  infinitesimally  small  per- 
centage, of  enforced  men  to  the  Volunteers  who  came  for- 
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ward  as  unforced  men  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Kitchener 
Army.  But  it  was  huddled  through  anyhow,  and  it  re- 
mains another  monument  of  the  Parliamentary  dexterity 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of  the  fact  that  the  English  are  no 
longer  a  free  people. 

PEACE 

Foreign  Affairs 

AT  odd  moments  the  Ministry  has  turned  its  attention 
to  the  fact  that  at  some  time  or  other  the  War  will  be 
followed  by  Peace. 

On  Wednesday,  3rd  May,  the  Times  announced  that 
Lord  Crewe  was  Acting  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  had  in  that  capacity  received  the  French 
Ambassador  at  the  Foreign  Office.  What  did  this  mean  ? 
It  seemed  to  mean  that  in  fact  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  ceased 
to  be  the  real  and  had  become  the  merely  nominal  Foreign 
Secretary.  For  there  cannot  be  two  Foreign  Secretaries, 
one  acting  and  the  other  sleeping.  Yet  within  a  day  or 
two  there  was  another  announcement :  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  was  again  himself  and  again  receiving  foreign 
Ambassadors ;  and  this  was  repeated  daily  as  though  to 
show  that  in  fact  there  were  two  Foreign  Secretaries. 

On  Monday,  15th  May,  there  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers a  new  and  most  important  affirmation  of  the  fact 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  nobody  else  was  still  the  real 
and  effectual  Foreign  Secretary.  It  was  not  of  a  diplomatic 
character  or  in  an  official  form.  It  was  in  form  only  a 
report  by  Mr.  Bell,  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News^  of  an  interview  given  to  him  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
on  the  loth  April.  But  it  showed  every  sign  of  having 
been  most  carefully  considered  and  revised.  It  was  on  a 
higher  level,  of  greater  power,  and  vastly  stronger  in  appeal 
than  any  of  the  official  despatches  and  memoranda  to  which 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  name  had  hitherto  been  attached.  It 
was  a  very  forcible  appeal  to  the  world  on  behalf  of  the 
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cause  and  the  position  of  ourselves  and  our  Allies — by 
far  the  most  forcible  that  has  yet  been  seen.  And  it  dealt 
with  Peace.  It  seemed  partly  intended  to  clear  away 
Mr.  Masterman's  work  of  genius  on  the  same  subject* 
without  in  terms  repudiating  it — ^which,  be  it  noted, 
neither  Mr.  Asquith  nor  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet 
has  yet  done.  Being  reminded  that  Herr  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  has  accused  us  of  intending  "  to  destroy  Ger- 
'  many,"  Sir  Edward  said  :  "  We  never  were  smitten  with 
'  any  such  madness.  We  want  nothing  of  the  sort  .  .  . 
'  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  German  people  free  as  we 
'  ourselves  want  to  be  free.  ...  It  belongs  to  the  rudi- 
'  ments  of  political  science,  it  is  abundantly  taught  by 
'  history,  that  you  cannot  enslave  a  people  and  make  a 
'  success  of  the  job — that  you  cannot  kill  a  people's  soul 
'  by  foreign  despotism  and  brutality.  We  aspire  to  em- 
'  bark  upon  no  such  course  of  folly  and  futility  towards 
*  another  nation."  That  is  well  and  well  said.  That  is 
what  we  ourselves  preached  in  these  pages  three  months 
ago  in  other  terms,  and  what  we  enforced  by  the  example 
of  Napoleon's  attempt  to  kill  a  people,  and  his  failure  a  cen- 
tury ago.  But  that  is  contrary  to  what  Mr.  Masterman 
preaches.  And  Mr.  Masterman  has  not  yet  been  repudiated. 
He  and  the  whole  of  his  foolish  doctrine  must  be  thrown 
over  and  the  wise  and  sound  doctrine  now  enunciated  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey  must  be  adopted  and  proclaimed  as  our 
own  before  any  advance  can  be  made  to  Peace. 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  interview  of  the  loth  April  with  Mr. 
Bell  is  more  encouraging  and  appealing  and  more  fully 
considered  than  any  of  the  official  documents  to  which  his 
name  has  been  appended. 

We  will  not  for  the  moment  question  his  belief  that  a 
conference  before  the  war  "  would  have  settled  the  quarrel 
"  in  a  week,"  or  his  statement  that  "  we  have  faith  in 
"  international  conferences,"  further  than  to  say  that  we 

*  "Peace  and  What  Belongs  To  It,"  Candid  Quarterly  Review,  May 
191S,  p.  345. 
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wish  we  could  find  anywhere  in  history  either  support  for 
the  behef  or  ground  for  the  faith.     We  can  find  none. 

But  Sir  Edward  says — most  reasonably — ^"  when  persons 
"  come  to  me  with  pacific  counsels,  I  think  they  should 
"  tell  me  what  sort  of  peace  they  have  in  mind."  And 
here  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  he  should  himself 
assist  us  in  this  way,  by  telHng  us,  within  reasonable  Umits, 
what  is  the  sort  of  peace  he  himself  and  the  Government 
have  in  mind.  To  take  one  instance.  Mr.  Asquith,  speak- 
ing to  our  Russian  visitors  on  9th  May,  said  :  "  Whether 
"  it  be  in  Turkey  or  in  Persia,  or  wherever  British  and 
"  Russian  interests  come  into  contact  with  one  another, 
"  we  have  arrived  at  a  common  policy  which  we  are  both 
"  determined  loyally  and  in  concert  to  pursue."  May  we 
not  be  told  what  this  common  policy  is  ?  Does  it  include — 
as  is  certainly  understood  by  Russia  and  as  is  not  denied 
here — a  secret  agreement  that  one  of  the  present  objects 
of  the  War  is  to  hand  over  to  Russia  Constantinople, 
together  with  the  Straits  and  the  adjoining  territory,  and 
that  we  are  to  prosecute  the  War  until  that  object  is  at- 
tained ?  May  we  not  at  least  learn  whether  it  includes — 
as  we  have  been  told  in  a  semi-ofl!icial  communication  to  a 
newspaper — the  complete  destruction  and  obliteration  of 
Turkey,  and  the  carving  up  of  Austria  into  portions  for 
Russia,  Italy,  and  Serbia  ? 

If  it  does  mean  that,  the  prospect  of  Peace  must  be  made 
by  so  much  the  more  remote.  If  it  does  not,  may  we  not  at 
least  be  told  that  much  ?  Many  of  us  would  be  much 
reHeved  to  be  assured  that  our  Government  has  not  com- 
mitted us  to  the  annihilation  of  the  most  placable,  kindly, 
courteous  and  unwilHng  of  our  foes  ;  and  would  gladly 
learn  that  our  commitments  to  our  Allies  do  not  preclude 
a  separate  peace  with  Turkey  and  Austria  if  that  can  be — 
as  perhaps  it  might  be — ^attained. 

All  of  us  would  be  still  further  relieved  if  we  could  be  told 
definitely  what  our  obligations  are  to  our  Allies  and  what  is 
the  "  sort  of  peace  "  we  and  they  are  fighting  to  attain. 
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WHEN  the  political  Pandora  opens  her  box  and  lets 
loose  upon  us  all  the  miseries  of  incapacity,  ill-faith, 
selfishness    and   corruption   that   hurry   nations   to   their 
doom,  there  has  always  hitherto  been  Hope  at  the  bottom 
of  all — always  some  one  of  several  appointed  ways  whereby 
an  incapable  or  misdoing  Minister  might  be  arrested  in  his 
ruinous  career,  and  even  brought  to  book;  and  whereby, 
above  all,  the  course  of  conduct  of  public  affairs  might  be 
changed  and  bettered.     There  were  always  remedies  for 
mischief  done,  and  the  opportunity  for  using  those  remedies 
always  kept  open.     Some  of  these  remedies  were  of  instant 
application  ;    none  of  them  was  very  remote  ;    there  was 
always  in  the  darkest  days  of  incapacity,  corruption  and 
misdoing  the  hope  that  these  might  be  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  exercise  of  an  authority  having  power  to  end  them. 
The  King  might  dismiss  the  bad  Minister  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  send  for  a  better.     The  King  might,  of  his 
own  proper  motion  and  without  warning,  go  down  to  the 
House   of  Lords,   send  for  the   Commons,   dissolve   the 
Parliament  and  force  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  the 
House  of  Commons  supporting  and  maintaining  the  bad 
Minister.     There  were  other  remedies  less  immediate  but 
equally  effectual.     The  House  of  Lords  might  refuse  its 
assent  either   to  the  money  Bill  granting  supplies  to  the 
Ministry  or  to  some   other  Bill  so  vital   to   the  Minister 
that  its  rejection  must  cause  his  resignation.     There  was 
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no  question  of  the  right  and  the  authority  to  appl)^  any 
one  of  these  remedies.  They  have  many  times  in  our  history, 
even  during  the  history  of  the  last  century,  been  appHed  ; 
they  have  sometimes  been  threatened — as  they  were  by 
the  great  Queen  Victoria  in  1864 — so  that  the  threat 
alone  has  produced  its  effect  on  the  action  of  the  Minister. 
Finally,  if  these  remedies  failed,  if  the  Monarch  abstained 
in  a  national  crisis  from  use  of  the  prerogative,  or  the 
House  of  Lords  from  the  exercise  of  its  right  and  its  duty  ; 
if  the  House  of  Commons  persisted  in  supporting  the  bad 
or  incapable  Minister — even  then  there  was  always  at  least 
and  at  last  this — that  that  House  had  but  a  strictly  limited 
existence.  On  a  given  day  the  term  of  its  lawful  life, 
for  which  term  alone  it  had  been  elected,  came  automati- 
cally to  an  end,  a  new  Parliament  must  be  brought  into 
existence  within  a  fixed  and  stated  period,  and  a  new  House 
of  Commons  be  elected.  This  was  indeed  the  last  hope. 
But  this  was  a  certain  hope.  It  could  not  be  removed  or 
avoided,  for  this  was  fundamental.  It  was  essential  to  any 
system  which  left  to  the  people  of  the  country  any  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  or  in  the  choice,  retention 
or  rejection  of  the  Minister  appointed  to  conduct  them. 
Unless  the  House  of  Commons  were  often  renewed  it  must 
manifestly  cease  to  be  a  House  of  the  Commons  of  that  day, 
or  indeed  in  the  strict  sense  a  House  of  Commons  at  all. 
If  allowed  any  permanency  it  would  become  no  longer  a 
reflection  of  the  people,  but  an  outworn  oligarchy,  acting 
no  longer  for  the  people  but  for  itself,  which  would 
be  the  end  and  the  very  negation  of  a  representation 
of  the  people,  that  admirable  contrivance  for  blending  the 
monarchical,  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic  systems 
of  government,  and  for  keeping  monarch,  aristocracy  and 
democracy  in  touch  each  with  the  other.  Accordingly, 
ever  since  there  was  first  a  Parliament  in  England  it  has 
been  held,  declared,  enacted  and  by  all  accepted,  that 
Parliaments  should  be  frequent,  and  their  duration  short. 
At  first  and  for  long  they  were  annual,  and  they  so  con- 
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tinued  as  long  as  service  in  Parliament  was  held  to  be  an 
onerous  public  duty,  so  burdensome  that  some  men  duly- 
elected  thereto  ran  away  rather  than  assume  the  burden. 
Then  some  rascal  discovered  that  he  might  in  the  House 
of  Commons  serve  his  own  interest  as  well  as,  or  even  in- 
stead of,  the  interest  of  his  country  ;  and,  instead  of  being 
avoided,  service  in  Parliament  came  to  be  coveted.  Parlia- 
ment now  began  rather  to  prolong  than  to  shorten  its  own 
existence,  so  that  one  of  the  most  important  effects  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688  was  the  Act  agreed  to  by  William  III., 
with  some  reluctance,  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
to  three  years.  Little  over  twenty  years  later,  with  cor- 
ruption full  blown  under  Walpole,  the  Parliament,  by  the 
Septennial  Act,  1716,  enlarged  the  Hmit  to  seven  years. 

Only  once  in  our  history  has  a  Parliament  thrown  aside 
all  the  necessary  contractual  limits  upon  its  own  duration  and 
sought  to  perpetuate  itself  beyond  all  limits.  That  was  the 
infamous  Long  Parliament,  long  devoted  to  such  eternal 
shame  and  oblivion  that  none  of  its  deeds  and  decisions 
or  acts  has  ever  since  been  allowed  any  authority  as  a  pre- 
cedent in  succeeding  Parliaments.  The  Long  Parliament 
committed  every  infamy,  plunged  the  country  into  every 
misery,  and  bred  against  itself  a  hatred  not  yet  extinguished. 
When  it  had  already  long  outlasted  its  mandate,  it  recog- 
nised that  it  could  not  continue  longer  to  occupy  the 
seats  it  had  disgraced  and  defiled.  It  passed  an  Act  dissolv- 
ing itself  on  the  3rd  November,  1654.  But  as  the  day  ap- 
proached it  decided  that  there  should  be  no  general  election, 
but  instead  thereof  what  was  truly  named  a  "  Perpetuation 
Bill  "  for  itself.  Then  all  patience  ceased.  On  the  20th 
April,  1653,  the  final  question  that  the  Perpetuation  Bill 
should  pass  was  being  actually  put  when  Cromwell  rose  in 
his  place,  told  the  House  that  it  was  no  Parliament,  called 
in  his  musketeers,  took  away  the  Bill  and  the  Mace  together, 
and  thus  ended  its  career.  That  should  surely  be  a  suffi- 
cient warning  against  withholding  for  a  second  time  that 
law-appointed  General  Election  which  affords  to  the  people 
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of  the  country  the  only  opportunity  they  have  of  speaking 
and  showing  their  mind.  It  is  the  last  supreme  resource 
in  times  of  doubt,  of  stress,  and  of  trial.  To  withhold  that 
by  a  Parliamentary  violence  is  a  challenge  and  almost  an 
invitation  to  meet  that  violence  by  violence  of  some  other 
kind,  such  as  that  which  Cromwell  used.  To  deny  that  is 
to  leave  the  country  no  choice  but  one  between  slavery  and 
revolution.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  are  not  again  reduced 
to  that  avirful  dilemma. 


This  present  House  first  met  on  31st  January,  191 1, 
elected  with  a  mandate  for  seven  years  and  no  more.  Its 
misdeeds  have  been  great.  Without  any  reference  to  or 
any  authority  from  elector  or  taxpayer  it  has  paid  its 
members  ;^400  a  year,  thereby  providing  them  with  an 
insidious  temptation  to  perpetuate  the  House  and  their 
salaries  together.  It  has,  through  its  chosen  Ministerial 
leaders,  brought  the  country  into  an  awful  war  without 
the  people  having  any  opportunity  even  up  to  now  of 
pronouncing  either  for  or  against  the  war  or  in  approbation 
or  disapprobation  of  its  conduct.  It  has  smashed  the 
Constitution  for  the  undisguised  avowed  purpose  of 
destroying  the  authority  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
and  of  enabling  its  own  chosen  Ministerial  leaders  to  make 
themselves  with  the  House  of  Commons  sole  and  supreme  in 
the  State.  This,  the  worst  and  most  deadly  of  all  its  acts, 
was,  however,  done,  and  was  partly  justified  on  the  ex- 
pressed solemn  condition  that  it  would  at  least  undertake 
not  to  continue  its  own  existence  beyond  five  years,  instead 
of  the  seven  for  which  it  had  been  elected.  That  was  the 
condition  on  which  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution 
was  assented  to  by  the  Lords  and  by  the  Monarch — that,  at 
least  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  the  people  should  be  called 
in  to  say  whether  they  were  minded  that  the  Constitution 
should  remain  destroyed  or  should  be  restored ;  as  well  as  to 
speak  their  mind  generally  on  other  things  after  the  old  way 
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of  this  nation.  That  was  the  pact.  It  has  been  once 
already  shamelessly  broken  by  the  prolongation  of  the  life 
of  the  House  of  Commons  from  30th  January,  1916,  to 
30th  September,  1916.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the  first 
breach  of  the  pact  shall  be  followed  by  a  second,  and  that 
the  House  and  its  salaries  shall  be  yet  again  prolonged  in 
their  existence. 


The  Parhament  Act,  191 1,  was  a  more  monstrous  usurpa- 
tion by  the  House  of  Commons  of  sole  power  than  ever 
before — except  in  the  Long  Parliament — was  committed. 
Cowed  and  terrified,  the  House  of  Lords  advised  and 
consented  to  the  Act  which  deprived  it  of  all  authoritative 
power  in  Parliament.  But  the  Parliament  Act  was  passed 
subject  to  the  condition,  expressed  and  enacted  by  itself, 
that  thenceforth  the  duration  of  Parliament  should  be, 
not  for  seven,  but  for  five  years.  The  condition  was  in 
some  sort  a  recognition  of  the  enormity  of  the  usurpation 
by  the  House  of  Commons  embodied  therein,  and  an 
undertaking  that  it  should  at  least  be  tempered  by  a  more 
frequent  recurrence  to  those  electors  from  whom  alone  its 
power  is  derived.  The  Lower  House  grasped  absolute 
Parliamentary  power,  but  with  the  condition  that,  having 
that  power,  they  agreed  to  be  thenceforward  five-years' 
men  at  the  very  most,  instead  of  seven-years'  men.  It  was 
little  enough ;  yet  it  was  something  in  provision  against  that 
danger  of  a  seven-years  One-House  tyranny  which  those  who 
see  anything  foresaw  as  the  great  peril  of  the  Parliament 
Act. 

But  the  condition  has  been  repudiated. 

According  to  the  Parliament  Act,  the  Parliament  came 
automatically  to  an  end  on  30th  January,  191 6,  and  a  new 
Parliament  must  then  take  its  place.  This  was  the  con- 
solation left  to  the  people,  that,  whatever  might  happen 
meanwhile,  then  at  least  they  would  be  able  to  say  and 
show  and  enforce  what  they  thought  of  this  Parliament  and 
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its  work — ^including  the  Parliament  Act  itself — and  of  the 
Minister  it  had  put  in  supreme  charge  of  public  affairs  as 
well  as  of  his  work.  Till  then  they  might  possess  their 
souls  in  such  patience  as  they  could  muster  ;  but  then  they 
must  in  any  case  resume  their  rights  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  them  by  law  of  expressing  themselves 
effectually. 

That  prospect  was  not,  however,  encouraging  for  the 
Government.  It  had,  by  a  policy  and  through  negotia- 
tions conducted  by  three  of  its  members,  yet  for  years 
concealed  from  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  taken  such  courses 
and  made  such  commitments  in  its  attempts  to  check  the 
long-prepared  and  long-threatened  German  attempt  on 
the  peace  and  the  liberties  of  Europe,  as  were  found  at 
last  (when  all  was  told  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  his  speech 
of  confession  of  3rd  August,  1914)  to  leave  the  country  no 
choice  but  to  enter  upon  the  greatest  war  of  modern  times 
without  either  the  country  or  the  Parliament  having  had 
any  such  previous  knowledge  of  the  "  commitments  "  to 
which  it  had  been  secretly  pledged  as  would  have  enabled 
either  to  make  due  and  timely  preparation  for  so  terrible  a 
struggle. 

This  was  not  a  Government  capable  of  organising  victory. 
There  was  not  a  Carnot  among  them  ;  still  less  was  there  a 
St.  Vincent  or  a  Barham.  As  though  to  show  their  dis- 
regard and  distrust  of  the  Navy  they  left  and  kept  it  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  accumulated  mistake  upon  mistake  and 
disaster  upon  disaster — ^from  the  "Cressy"  cruisers  to  Coronel 
and  from  Coronel  to  Gallipoli.  With  the  Army  they  neither 
showed  greater  competency  nor  better  fortune.  While  it 
was  still  being  improvised,  and  still  without  the  competent 
staff  which  could  not  be  improvised  but  which  only  chance 
could  give  us,  they  diverted  a  great  portion  of  it  to  military 
enterprises  as  to  which  it  is  still  a  question  whether  they 
were  undertaken  with  or  against  the  advice  of  the  competent 
military  advisers.  They  went  to  Gallipoli  and  failed  there. 
They  went  to  Mesopotamia  and  failed  there.  As  contrived 
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and  executed  those  two  expeditions  could  not  succeed  ; 
they  were  certain  to  fail  as  they  did.  And  they  also — 
whether  with  Lord  Kitchener's  advice  or  contrary  to  it  is 
still  uncertain — ^went  to  Salonica  for  some  military  purpose 
still  obscure,  and  as  yet  undecided. 


The  Government  and  the  Parliament. 

THERE  is  no  need  for  us  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Asquith's 
Government  succeeded  or  failed  in  their  conduct  of  the 
War  during  its  first  nine  months.  For  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  in  May,  191 5,  they  confessed  failure.  They  could 
not  help  themselves,  for  they  were  threatened  with  a  vote 
amounting  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  which  was  only 
too  likely  to  be  carried.  Mr.  Asquith  met  the  situation 
by  the  most  ingenious  of  all  his  Parliamentary  artifices. 
He  avowed  in  effect  that  his  Government  had  not  succeeded 
in  conducting  the  War  satisfactorily — and  he  invited  the 
Opposition  leaders  to  join  him  in  the  Government  and  to 
attempt  by  a  Coalition  that  which  he  had  failed  alone  to 
effect !  In  August,  1914,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  and  Lord  Lansdowne  had  already  written  to  Mr. 
Asquith  a  letter  promising  him  their  support — thereby 
spiking  their  own  guns.  He  put  them  aside  in  August,  1914, 
being  minded  to  conduct  the  war  alone  and  being  indeed 
strengthened  with  the  wavering  members  of  his  Cabinet 
by  this  very  letter  which  warned  the  waverers  against 
resigning  posts  which  could  be  readily  filled  up — by  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Opposition.  But  in  May,  191 5, 
things  had  been  going  so  wrong  that  he  determined  then 
to  accept  the  aid  he  had  declined  in  August,  1914.  The 
Opposition  was  taken  into  the  Government,  yet  on  the 
strict  condition,  plainly  indicated  by  the  offices  and  the 
power  allocated  to  them,  that  they  were  to  occupy  and 
accept  in  the  new  Administration  a  position  of  plain 
inferiority  and  submission  ;    that  in  the  Coalition  thus 
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formed  they  were  to  be  the  tail  of  the  dog  ;  and  that,  in 
fact  and  effect,  the  CoaHtion  which  was  to  replace  Mr. 
Asquith  because  he  had  failed  in  the  conduct  of  the  War, 
was  still  to  be  Mr.  Asquith — nay,  was  to  be  more  Mr. 
Asquith  than  ever,  because  Mr.  Asquith  without  any 
Opposition  left  capable  of  criticism  or  of  moving  and  perhaps 
carrying  votes  of  censure  ;  Mr.  Asquith  without  any  alterna- 
tive Government  ready  to  take  his  place  at  a  moment's 
notice ;  Mr.  Asquith  without  any  effectual  criticism — Mr. 
Asquith  no  longer  opposed  but  buttressed  by  all  the  forces 
that  might  heretofore  have  checked  him  in  any  effectual 
manner  ;  Mr.  Asquith  alone,  sole  Dictator. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  astute  or  more  successful. 
Yet  there  was  still  a  Fly  in  the  ointment  of  this  unmatched 
political  apothecary.  The  Fly  was  the  Dissolution  of 
Parliament  impending  on  30th  June,  191 6,  at  latest — 
unavoidable  then  according  to  Law.  It  would  then  no 
longer  be  a  question  of  intrigue  and  counter  intrigue,  of 
ingenious  contrivance  and  Parliamentary  devices.  The 
Coalition  would  then  be  face  to  face  with  an  alarmed,  dis- 
contented, indignant  people.  The  delicately  poised  fabric 
might  be  blown  away  like  a  flimsy  house  of  cards,  which  it 
so  much  resembled.  That  was  a  possibility  ;  it  was  even 
perhaps  a  probability.  Such  a  possibility  must  be  removed, 
must  at  least  be  postponed,  might  then  be  postponed  again, 
and  again,  indefinitely.  There  was  indeed  the  requirement 
of  Mr.  Asquith's  own  191 1  Parliament  Act  itself  which 
indubitably  imposed  that  General  Election,  the  Pact  and 
condition  of  its  passing.  But  a  Pact  is  but  a  scrap  of  paper. 
Made  by  one  Act,  it  could  be  broken  by  another.  The 
House  would  do  as  it  was  told,  especially  when  told  by  the 
leaders  of  both  sides,  and  most  especially  when  it  was  told 
to  go  on  drawing  its  members'  ;^400  a  year  for  yet  another 
period.  The  General  Election,  it  was  held  and  asserted 
in  insidious  newspaper  paragraphs,  must  be  postponed. 

Meantime  a  semblance  of  a  reason  for  postponement  had 
been  provided.     In  the  first  hurry  and  confusion  of  War, 
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when  it  was  taught  and  thought  that  everything  else  must 
now  be  thrown  aside  for  that,  the  Registration,  the  prepara- 
tion and  promulgation  of  the  lists  of  those  entitled  to  vote 
at  Parliamentary  Elections,  had,  with  much  else,  been 
abandoned.  There  was  no  real  need  for  the  abandonment. 
It  might  well  have  been  conducted  as  usual,  for  it  involved 
but  comparatively  few  workers  and  no  vast  work.  Yet 
abandoned  it  was ;  so  that,  since  the  Register  of  191 3,  there 
has  been  neither  in  1914  nor  1915  nor  1916  any  step  taken 
to  bring  it  up  to  date.  Thus  the  very  Electorate  itself  has 
been  in  fact  destroyed.  The  present  Register  is  still  that 
of  1 91 3.  But  it  is  a  false  register.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  those  whose  names  are  in  it  have,  since  its  compilation, 
ceased  to  have  the  voting  qualification  for  which  they  were 
put  upon  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who  have 
become  entitled  by  law  to  have  their  names  inserted  in  it, 
are  still  off  it — only  because  the  Registration  and  Revision 
have  ceased.  Thus  the  Register  is  doubly  falsified  ;  by  the 
retention  as  voters  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  have  the 
voting  qualification,  and  by  the  omission  of  those  who  have 
acquired  that  qualification  since  191 3.  This  double  defect 
goes  on  increasing ;  and  the  effect  is  that  every  Parliamentary 
election  is  made  partly  by  false  electors,  and  wholly  by  a 
decreasing  number  of  electors  true  or  false  ;  so  that  the 
elections  are  constantly  tending  back  to  the  character  of 
those  which  before  1832  took  place  at  Old  Sarum,  conducted 
and  completed  by  two  gardeners  on  a  deserted  mound. 
All  this  is  being  deliberately  continued  and  will  be  continued 
to  that  result  unless  the  simple  machinery  by  which  the 
Register  is  brought  up  to  date  is  allowed  again  to  act. 
But  both  Commons  and  Lords  allow  it  to  remain  stopped. 
That  is  a  semblance  of  a  reason  for  postponing  a 
General  Election.  Yet  it  is  only  a  semblance.  For  scores 
of  by-elections  have  been  held,  when  some  occurrence  has 
rendered  them  unavoidable,  and  scores  of  members 
returned  upon  the  Register  as  it  stands.  What  is  good 
enough  for  those  scores  is  good  enough  for  all  the  670. 
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But  the  real  answer  is  that  this  semblance  of  a  reason  has 
been  artificially  and  unnecessarily  created  of  set  purpose, 
and  that — such  as  it  is — ^it  could  be  and  ought  to  be  swept 
away  forthwith  by  a  resumption  of  Registration  and 
Revision. 

The  other  pretexts  for  postponing — not  the  scores  of 
by-elections,  which  are  necessary  and  convenient  for 
Ministers,  but  only  the  General  Election,  which  would 
be  inconvenient  and  perhaps  fatal  to  them — are  really 
scarce  worth  dealing  with.  There  are  many  good  electors 
away  at  the  wars.  What  then  ?  There  are  always  many — 
very  often  most  of  a  constituency — away  on  business  or 
pleasure  or  in  disgust  or  doubt.  That  does  not  affect  or 
invalidate  the  election.  The  number  of  those  away  at  the 
wars  was  shown  at  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  election  to  be  not 
more  than  lo  per  cent,  of  the  electors  ;  it  would  be  generally 
now,  since  the  Military  Service  Act,  a  larger  proportion, 
yet  still  in  all  probability  not  more  all  round  than  at  most  15 
per  cent.  And,  be  it  remembered,  all  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  even  in  peace  usually  away  from  their  constituency  when 
an  election  occurs.  That  is  a  familiar  incident  to  all.  There 
is  not,  and  there  never  will  be,  any  sufficient  help  for  it.  A 
soldier  or  sailor  away  in  Mesopotamia  or  the  Chinese  seas, 
suddenly  surprised  by  an  election  in  his  constituency, 
cannot  possibly  be  enabled  to  vote  for  one  of  two  candidates 
whose  names  he  never  before  heard  and  of  whose  professed 
principles  he  knows  nothing.  It  is  a  hardship.  But  it  is, 
in  our  system,  unavoidable,  and  it  is  absurd  when  put  for- 
ward as  a  reason  for  stopping  the  working  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  even  falsifying  the  Sovereignty. 


The  Sovereignty  Falsified. 

FOR  that  is  what  it  comes  to.     What  is  involved  here  is 
the  Sovereignty.  That  in  this  country  resides  not  in  the 
King  but  in  the  Parliament — Parliament  consisting  of  the 
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two  Houses  and  the  King  together.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  predominant  element  in  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  three  is  now  the  House  of  Commons.  That  has  long 
been  so.  That  has  become  more  so  since  that  House  has 
gained  by  the  Parliament  Act  of  191 1 — consented  to  by 
the  other  two  elements — powers  never  before  committed 
to  it.  The  effect  has  been  and  the  fact  is  that  the 
Sovereignty  is  now  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  need  for  insisting  on  the 
recurrence  of  that  House  at  the  appointed  time  to  the 
electors  from  whom  alone  it  derives  its  authority  is  there- 
fore infinitely  greater  than  ever. 

The  present  House  of  Commons  shares  with  the  Govern- 
ment the  responsibility  for  our  entry  into  the  war  and  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  has  condoned  the  misconduct 
of  the  Government  in  both  respects.  It  has  destroyed 
for  the  time  being — though  we  hope  not  for  ever — the 
Constitution  ;  has  flouted  the  Monarch  ;  and  has  enriched 
every  one  of  its  members  by  filching  from  the  unconsulted 
electors  a  salary  of  ;^400  a  year  for  each  of  them. 

It  has  already  once  succeeded  in  continuing  its  existence 
and  its  salaries  for  a  year  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  law  for 
its  most  necessary  renewal  by  General  Election  ;  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  so  renewing  that  existence  and  those  salaries  for 
the  eight  months  which  will  end  on  the  30th  September, 
19 1 6.  Now,  as  would  appear  from  the  insidious  communi- 
cations to  the  Press  with  which  such  attempts  are  always 
heralded,  it  is  to  make  another  demand  for  another  pro- 
longation— this  time,  it  is  said,  for  a  whole  year. 

At  this  moment,  when  all  is  in  question,  many  things 
in  confusion  and  some  in  chaos  ;  and  when  it  is  proposed 
to  make  in  Ireland  a  new  experiment  surrounded  with 
elements  of  doubt  and  of  great  peril — at  this  moment  it 
would  be  madness  to  give  a  renewed  warrant  to  a  House  of 
Commons  with  such  a  history  and  of  such  a  character  as 
that  which  now  exists.  At  such  a  moment  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  see  what  the  people  of  the  kingdom  think 
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of  all  these  things ;  and  that,  after  nearly  six  years  of  un- 
exampled exploits,  adventures  and  experiments,  there  should 
— now  that  the  appointed  time  has  come — be  blown  through 
this  stale  and  outworn  assembly  that  free  breath  of  public 
opinion  which  a  General  Election  alone  can  provide.  At  such 
an  election  the  question  before  the  electors  would  be  no 
other  than  what  it  always  is  and  always  must  be — whether 
or  not  they  are  satisfied  with  the  existing  Government  ; 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  prepared  to  accept  and  to 
adopt  all  it  has  done  in  the  past  and  to  support  all  it  pro- 
poses in  the  future.  To  such  questions  the  right  will 
again  come  to  the  people  to  respond  on  the  30th  September 
at  latest.  A  most  especial  right  will  then  come,  in  view  of 
present  proposals,  to  the  Irish  people  to  declare  what  they 
especially  think  of  these  proposals.  Are  they  all  once  again 
to  be  denied  the  exercise  of  that  right  ?  If  they  are,  we 
perhaps  may  go  on  from  expedient  to  expedient  and  from 
danger  to  danger,  as  during  this  Parliament  we  have  done, 
and  continue  to  be  led  blindfold  into  calamity. 

We  are  in  doubt  and  anxiety  of  every  sort.  Our  wisest 
statesmen  differ.  Our  astutest  politicians  halt  and  hesitate* 
Parties  are  breaking  up.  Principles  are  in  chaos.  Let  us 
now  at  least  take  the  appointed  counsel  with  the  people 
at  large  and  learn  what  they  think  of  it  all,  and  whether 
they  are  minded  to  go  on  in  the  ways  hitherto  pursued. 
If  they  are,  well  and  good.  If  not,  then  other  ways,  and 
other  men  with  them,  will  soon  be  found. 

No  further  prolongation  beyond  the  30th  September 
next  of  the  existence  of  the  present  House  of  Commons 
can  be  made  except  by  Act  of  Parliament.  To  any  Bill  for 
such  a  prolongation  in  present  circumstances  the  House 
of  Lords  should  undoubtedly  refuse  assent.  That  would 
make  inevitable  the  General  Election  at  the  appointed  time. 
In  that  is  the  one  present  hope  for  extrication  from  our 
terrible  doubts  and  dilemmas. 
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The  Battle  of  Jutland 

THE  Naval  Battle  off  the  coast  of  Jutland  on  the 
31st  May  ought  to  have  been  a  Trafalgar.  It  came 
near  to  it,  close  to  it — yet  missed  it.  It  was  a  Trafalgar 
with  this  essential  difference  that  the  enemy  fleet  escaped 
into  Cadiz.  The  disappointment  of  those  of  us  who  looked 
for  the  destruction  of  that  fleet  is  profound.  It  is  all  the 
more  profound  because  we  may  never  again  get  such  a 
chance  as  here  escaped  us.  Had  the  German  fleet  been 
destroyed  it  would  have  ended  the  war.  But,  alas  !  it  was 
not  destroyed.  It  was  only  seriously  damaged  ;  yet  so 
seriously  as  to  excuse  the  only  fear  we  have — that  it  may 
never  come  out  to  fight  again. 

Weeks  passed  after  the  battle  was  fought,  leaving  us  still 
without  any  despatch  from  Admiral  Jellicoe  describing  it, 
while  the  world  was  being  possessed  with  repeated  German 
oflScial  accounts  intended  to  make  the  world  believe  in  a 
German  victory. 

Yet  sufficient  information  came  from  officers  of  our  own 
fleet  to  enable  us  to  form  a  general  idea  and  to  come  to  a 
general  conclusion  as  to  the  battle.  Not  a  little  of  this 
information  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers.  The 
Times  of  8th  June  gave  two  midshipmen's  accounts  of  the 
battle,  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  9th  June  an  account  by  a 
yeoman  of  the  signals,  the  Times  of  the  9th  an  officer's 
account,  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  loth  June  another  mid- 
shipman's account,  and  the  same  newspaper  of  26th  June  an 
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able  seaman's  account.  But,  as  usual,  the  Scottish  news- 
papers afforded  the  best  story  of  what  had  happened  ; 
and  of  all  those  that  have  appeared  that  which  was 
given  by  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  6th  June  is  by  far  the  best, 
the  most  capable,  and  the  most  accurate.  A  collation  of 
these  accounts  with  private  information  afforded  a  fairly 
clear  notion  of  what  occurred. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  "  Day- 
"  light  Saving  Act,"  there  has  been  some  latent  disagreement 
in  various  accounts  as  to  Time.  It  is  always  a  question  in 
each  account  whether  the  time  named  is  Greenwich  Mean 
Time,  or  Ship  Time  at  the  place,  or  "  British  Summer 
"Time."  Each  one  of  the  three  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
different  accounts,  which  is  to  be  remembered  in  collating 
German  or  Danish  or  Norwegian  statements.  But  the 
Time  used  in  the  British  Fleet  was,  as  usual  in  these  longi- 
tudes, Greenwich  Mean  Time. 


We  have  now  had  published  on  Friday,  7th  July — 37 
days  after  the  action — Sir  John  Jellicoe's  despatch,  dated 
24th  June,  and  Sir  David  Beatty's  Report  to  him,  dated 
19th  June. 

What  is  apparent  in  the  despatch  and  the  report  as 
published  is  that,  although  each  is  a  separate  and  complete 
document  dealing  with  a  separate  and  well-defined  part 
of  the  battle,  yet  the  two  have  been  first  eviscerated  and 
then  sandwiched  and  dovetailed  together  so  as  to  make 
one  document  of  them.  That  is  not  a  seamanlike  or 
a  natural  thing  to  be  expected  from  Admirals.  It  is  rather 
a  political  and  a  literary  device  more  likely  to  have  been 
contrived  by  the  Admiralty,  as  though  with  a  desire,  either 
to  tell  the  whole  of  the  two  stories  as  one  consecutively — 
which  is  not  achieved — or  else  to  enrich  the  necessarily 
incomplete  account  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  first 
part  of  the  battle  at  which  he  was  not  present,  by  the  full 
and   complete    account    thereof  furnished    by   the    Vice- 
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Admiral  who  had  conducted  it.  The  result  is  not  happy. 
Quite  three-fourths  of  the  paragraphs  of  Sir  David  Beatty's 
Report  are  transferred  to  and  incorporated  in  Sir  John 
Jellicoe's  Despatch,  which  makes  the  Despatch  halting  and 
the  Report  lame.  Both  the  Despatch  and  the  Report  are 
noble  yet  simple  and  modest  records  of  great  achievements  ; 
nor  does  the  former  really  gain  but  rather  loses  in  con- 
tinuity by  the  incorporation  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  those 
who  would  acquire  a  full,  continuous,  and  complete  account 
of  the  great  battle  would  do  best  to  read  first  Sir  David 
Beatty's  Report  of  its  first  stage  and  then  Sir  John  Jellicoe's 
Despatch  describing  as  much  as  he  has  been  allowed  to 
describe  of  its  second  stage — omitting  the  large  portions 
of  that  Despatch  which  consist  of  extracts  from  the 
Report  already  read.  Each  will  thus  tell  its  own  story 
and  the  two  together  the  whole  story  without  repetitions 
or  omissions.  And  it  is  too  noble  a  story  to  be  marred 
by  either. 

In  the  course  of  the  incorporation  of  Beatty  with  Jellicoe 
one  notable  slip  seems  to  have  occurred  which  cannot  but 
give  rise  to  strange  surmises.     At  the  beginning  of  that  ex- 
tract in  Jellicoe's  Despatch  from  Beatty's  Report  which 
begins  with  the  words  "  The  Thirteenth  Flotilla  "  and  ends 
v^dth  the  words  "  not  long  after,"  there  is  inserted  as  a  head- 
ing "  A  Submarine  Screen."     What  is  the  meaning  of  that 
headline  ?  What  submarine  screen  ?    In  Beatty's  paragraph 
thus  furnished  with  a  headline  there  is  no  mention  whatever 
either  of  submarine  or  of  screen.     Neither  is  there  any  such 
mention  in  Jellicoe's  own  resumed  account  following  on  that 
paragraph.     What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  that  headline  ? 
Was  it  taken  from  Beatty's  Report  ?    It  is  not  in  the  Report 
as  published,  though  many  other  headlines  are.    Or  is  it  a 
headline  inserted  by  Jellicoe  himself  ?     In  either  case  what 
does  it  mean  ?     Does  it  mean  anything  ?     Did  it  ever  mean 
anything  ?    Is  it  possible  that  a  paragraph  once  followed  it 
which  gave  some  account  of  a  submarine  screen,  that  this 
paragraph  was  for  some  sufficient  reason  struck  out,  and  that 
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the  headline  was  nevertheless  inadvertently  left  standing 
and  published  ?  As  it  stands  the  headline  is  a  great 
mystery.  And  it  cannot  but  lead  to  surmises  of  strange 
sorts — at  least  to  questions  whether  the  headline  refers  to 
enemy  or  English  submarines ;  and  thereupon  to  other 
questions  as  to  the  part  played  by  either  of  them. 

Beatty's  Action 

NO  more  skilful  or  gallant  action  was  ever  fought  on  the 
seas — so  long  as  it  lasted.  The  plan  was  admirably  con- 
ceived, the  strategy  which  carried  out  the  plan  was  perfect, 
the  tactics  were  a  marvellous  example  not  only  of  courage, 
but  of  constancy,  ready  resource,  and  swift  and  correct 
judgment  and  conduct  in  action.  The  Germans  handled 
their  ships  well.  They  fought  bravely.  They  also  dis- 
played at  the  first  an  unexpected  accuracy  in  their  gunnery, 
and  especially  great  exactness  in  the  calibration,  which,  by 
eliminating  the  error  of  each  gun,  causes  the  shot  from 
many  guns  to  fall  wholly  together  in  the  same  spot.  All 
which  they  learnt  from  us  by  the  most  improper  allowance 
even  during  peace — and  perhaps  later — of  the  communica- 
tion to  them  of  our  gunnery  inventions  and  devices.  Yet 
the  first  part  of  the  battle  was  as  notable  a  British  success  as 
ever  was  won  upon  the  Seas.  Nothing  superior — nothing 
quite  equal  to — Beatty's  conduct  of  his  share  in  the  action 
— which,  as  it  turned  out,  was  the  main  share — was  ever 
seen  in  any  Naval  action.  For  the  third  time,  Sir  David 
has  shown  himself  the  Nelson  of  to-day. 

The  first  part  of  the  action  took  place  off  the  west  coast  of 
Denmark  on  and  to  the  south  of  the  Little  Fisher  Bank,  a 
shoal  (with  1 5  to  17  fathom  of  water  over  it  and  nowhere  less 
than  9  fathom),  lying  in  lat.  57°  N.  and  long.  6°  30' E.  to  the 
W.N.W.  of  the  Jutland  Bank  and  some  60  miles  west  of  the 
Danish  coast.  The  Little  Fisher  Bank  is  160  miles  from 
Heligoland.  The  fighting  was  apparently  begun  at  above 
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60  miles  west  of  the  Danish  coast,  off  which  there  are 
no  outlying  shoals  with  the  exception  of  the  Horn  Reef, 
which  runs  10  miles  out  to  sea.     All  the  rest  is  deep  water. 
There  were  there  no  minefields.     There  were  then,  so  far  as 
appears  or  can  be  gathered,  no  Zeppelins.     It  was  a  clean, 
clear,  unsophisticated  naval  action  with  plenty  of  sea-room 
— exactly  the  kind  of  action  in  the  kind  of  conditions  that 
we  have  so  long  desired.     Sir  John  Jellicoe,   Sir  David 
Beatty  and  their  staff  had  based  their  plans  upon  the  most 
reasonable   calculation,   reduced  in   their  judgment   to   a 
certainty — and  which  the  event  showed  to  be  correct — 
that  our  Battle  Cruisers  would  never  meet  the  German 
Battle  Cruisers  at  sea,  and  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  their  base,  without  the  whole  High  Sea   Fleet  of 
German  Battleships  being  also  at  sea  and  fairly  near  at  hand 
to  support  its  Battle  Cruisers.  This  expectation  had  recently 
become  more  strongly  felt  by  our  Admirals  than  ever  ;  for, 
upon  this  occasion,  Beatty's  six  Battle  Cruisers  were /or  the 
first  time  reinforced    by  four  British    Battleships  of  the 
"Queen    Elizabeth"    class— the    "  Barham,"    "Valiant," 
"Warspite"  and  "Malaya" — under  Admiral  Evan-Thomas. 
And  fortunate  indeed  it  proved  that  these  were  there.     As 
was  expected,  so  it  happened.     When  at  2.35  p.m.  on  Wed- 
nesday, 31st  May,  Beatty  with  his  six  Battle  Cruisers  (having 
Evan-Thomas  5  miles  to  N.N.W.  under  his  port  quarter) 
sighted  to  the  eastward  the  five  German  Battle  Cruisers 
proceeding  in  a  northerly  direction,  he  did  what  he  was 
there  to  do — ^he  ran  in  and  at  3.48  p.m.  attacked  them  ;  and 
when  they  turned  16  points  to  starboard  and  ran  to  the 
S.E.,  directly  for  Heligoland,  he  knew,  as  certainly  as  sound 
deduction  could  teach,  that  they  were  heading  back  to  the 
support  of  their  Battleships,  then  invisible  but  quite  certain 
to  be  coming  up  from  under  the  S.E.  horizon.     When 
the  German  Battle  Cruisers  were  forced  to  turn  to  star- 
board,  so  did  Beatty's,    and   the  fight  was   engaged  on 
parallel  S.E.  courses  heading  for  Heligoland.     Beatty  was 
at  4.8  p.m.  reinforced  by  Evan-Thomas's  four  Battleships 
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coming  up  on  his  starboard  quarter.  For  half  an  hour 
and  on  a  distance  of  some  12  miles  the  engagement  pro- 
ceeded, Beatty's  object  being  to  do  as  much  damage  as 
possible  with  his  superior  force  to  the  German  Battle 
Cruisers  before  meeting  the  German  Battleships  which 
would  at  once  put  a  vast  superiority  of  force  against  him ; 
and  then  to  draw  both  them  and  their  Battle  Fleet  back 
to  Jellicoe  in  the  north — then  some  70  miles  distant — 
while  the  object  of  the  German  Battle  Cruisers  was  to 
reach  the  protection  of  von  Scheer's  Battle  Fleet  as  quickly 
and  as  little  damaged  as  possible,  and  then  to  hand  over 
Beatty  to  von  Scheer  and  destruction. 

Then — at  4.42  p.m. — the  expected  German  Battle  Fleet 
of  20  or  23  ships  was  accordingly  sighted  ahead,  steering 
N.W.,  directly  for  the  engaged  Battle  Cruisers.  Von 
Hipper's  Battle  Cruisers,  though  already  badly  hurt,  did 
not  continue  their  course  to  the  S.E.  to  rejoin  their  own 
oncoming  Battle  Fleet.  They  could  not ;  for  Beatty  was 
heading  them  and  about  to  round  the  head  of  their  line. 
They  therefore  turned  right  about  to  N.W.  Beatty 
followed  them  round  by  turning  18  points  to  starboard  or 
to  a  course  of  N.N.W.,  continuing  the  action  as  before 
on  parallel  courses.  Beatty's  purpose  was  now,  as  arranged, 
to  lead  them  and  their  following  Battle  Fleet  to  the  British 
Battle  Fleet,  now  fast  coming  down  from  N.N.W.  ;  von 
Hipper's  object  to  hold  on  to  Beatty  till  von  Scheer's 
Battle  Fleet  of  20  or  23  Battleships  could  come  up  and 
annihilate  him,  as  they  were  well  able  to  do.  Here  came 
in  the  meaning  of  Evan-Thomas's  four  Battleships.  Within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  turn  to  N.N.W.  being  made 
Evan-Thomas  dashed  in  between  Beatty  and  von  Scheer, 
hotly  engaged  with  his  four  Battleships  the  oncoming 
German  20  or  23,  and  snatched  Beatty  out  of  their  jaws — 
did,  in  fact,  the  very  thing  for  which  a  wise  foresight  had 
provided — and  then  tailed  on  to  Beatty,  both  tearing  to 
N.N.W.  with  the  whole  of  von  Scheer's  Battle  Fleet  full 
beat  after  them.  It  was  at  4.57  p.m.  that  Evan-Thomas 
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came  into  action  at  a  range  of  no  more  than  17,400  yards  or 
8*7  sea  miles — so  very  close  a  thing  was  it. 

The  only  tactical  criticism  that  can  be  or  has  been  made 
of  Beatty's  masterly  manoeuvres  is  that,  when  at  4.42  p.m., 
following  the  turn  back  to  N.W.  of  the  German  Battle 
Cruisers  which  he  had  enforced  by  threatening  to  cross 
the  head  of  their  line,  he  himself  turned  18  points  to 
starboard,  he  then  should  rather  have  made  the  turn 
altogether  than  as  he  did  by  making  each  of  his  vessels 
turn  in  succession ;  since  this  brought  each  of  his  ships 
successively  to  the  same  turning-post  and  brought  each 
of  them  in  succession  under  the  German  fire  at  the  same 
point  and  range,  thus  causing  losses  which  might  else  have 
been  avoided.  On  this  point  we  need  not  pronounce. 
And  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  his  losses  occurred 
then  or  whether  they  did  not  happen  later. 


That  phase  of  the  battle  was  over.  What  now  re- 
mained to  be  seen  was  whether  Beatty,  with  von  Scheer's 
High  Sea  Battle  Fleet  coming  up  astern,  could  hold  on  to 
von  Hipper's  Battle  Cruiser  line  on  his  starboard  hand  and 
draw  von  Scheer  with  them  till  Jellicoe,  not  yet  in  sight 
but  known  to  be  at  hand,  could  come  up  and  take  over 
von  Scheer  and  his  Battleships.  From  4.47,  the  turning 
time,  for  about  another  hour — Jellicoe  not  yet  in  sight — 
Beatty  with  his  Battle  Cruisers  and  his  Battleships  under 
Evan-Thomas  continued  the  fight  with  von  Hipper  still  on 
his  starboard  hand  and  von  Scheer  still  pressing  up  astern. 

Now  came  a  beautiful  evolution,  a  very  masterpiece  of 
tactics.  Von  Hipper's  line  was  still  on  Beatty's  starboard  hand 
and  the  action  continued — now  at  a  range  of  14,000  yards. 
Beatty,  aware  that  Jellicoe,  though  not  yet  in  sight,  was  very 
near,  away  to  the  northward  and  coming  on  hard,  pressed 
his  ships  to  the  utmost,  headed  von  Hipper's  fine,  and  when 
about  6  p.m.  he  got  actual  sight  of  Jellicoe,  was  in  a  position 
to  do  what  he  then  did  do.     He  closed  von  Hipper's  line, 
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made  a  half-circle  round  the  head  of  his  line,  and  forced 
him  to  turn  away  from  the  N.N.W.  course  on  which  for 
over  an  hour  the  running  fight  had  continued,  to  E.,  then 
to  S.E.,  and  at  last  to  S.W.  It  was  a  beautiful  movement, 
beautifully  made,  and  it  was  apparently  while  Beatty  was 
making  it  that  he  got  the  reinforcement  of  Hood's  Battle 
Cruiser  Squadron  which  dashed  in  from  Jellicoe's  fleet — 
ahead  of  his  own.  After  that  all  is  silence.  We  do  not 
know  after  that  in  any  detail  what  happened. 

The   Losses 

IT  was  between  4.57  and  6.20  p.m.  when  Beatty  with  his 
six  Battle  Cruisers  and  Evan-Thomas  with  his  four  Battle- 
ships were  attacked  by  the  whole  German  Battle  Fleet  of 
from  20  to  23  ships  and  as  yet  unsupported  by  our  own 
Battleship  Fleet — this  was  the  time,  as  would  appear  from 
the  German  account  of  20th  June,  that  our  losses  occurred. 
The  Germans  state  that  they  "  opened  fire  at  a  distance  of  18 
"  kilometres  "  (about  11  miles),  which  shows  that,  in  their 
opinion,  there  was  at  that  time  no  such  imperfection  in 
visibility  as  to  prevent  them  from  engaging  at  that 
distance.  They  say,  "  Towards  six  in  the  evening 
"  the  '  Queen  Mary  '  blew  up."  They  add,  "  When  the 
"  *  Indefatigable  '  reached  the  scene  of  the  accident  she 
"  also  blew  up  and  foundered  " — that  is,  after  the  "  Queen 
"  Mary."  And  again,  "  Shortly  after  the  big  fleet  "  (z.<?., 
the  British  big  fleet)  "  had  entered  the  battle,  fire  broke  out 
"  in  the  *  Invincible  '  owing  to  a  German  hit."  The  only 
two  of  our  lost  ships  which,  according  to  this  German 
account,  may  have  been  lost — though  even  that  is  left 
uncertain — before  von  Scheer's  main  German  Battleship 
Fleet  came  up  were  the  "  Defence  "  and  the  "  Warrior,"  as 
to  which  the  German  account  tells  us,  "  When  the  Armoured 
*'  Cruisers  returned  to  the  Main  Fleet,  the  '  Defence  '  was 
"  missing  and  the  '  Warrior  '  had  two  big  holes  amidships." 
From  which  it  clearly  appears  that,  of  our  losses,  the  "  Queen 
"  Mary,"  the  "  Indefatigable  "  and  the  "  Invincible  "  were 
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certainly,  and  the  "  Defence  "  and  "  Warrior  "  possibly, 
sunk,  not  by  the  German  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  at  the 
time  when  Beatty  was  engaging  that  squadron  alone,  but 
when  the  Main  German  Battleship  Fleet  came  up,  and  by 
that  Fleet,  which  at  that  time  far  overmatched  Beatty  and 
Evan-Thomas.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  sixth  of 
our  six  losses  (the  "  Black  Prince,"  whereof  the  German 
account  says  nothing),  it  would  seem  that  all  the  loss  we  suf- 
fered was  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  German  Battleship 
Fleet,  between  the  time  when  it  came  into  contact  with 
Beatty  and  Evan-Thomas,  and  the  time  when  Jellicoe 
came  into  touch  with  it.  At  6  p.m.,  however,  Jellicoe's 
Battle  Fleet  was  sighted  in  the  N.W.,  and  at  6.17  began 
to  engage  the  German  Battle  Fleet.  Now  the  preponder- 
ance of  force  came  back  to  our  side.  We  were  now,  with 
Jellicoe's  18  Battleships  and  Evan-Thomas's  four,  22  Battle- 
ships to  the  German  20  or  23.  The  Germans,  therefore, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  turned  and  fled  towards  their  mine- 
defended  area  at  Heligoland. 

Jellicoe's  Action — "Visibility" 

IN  this  state  of  things  Beatty's  work  was  done.  It  had 
been  done  to  perfection  as  well  by  himself  as  by  Evan- 
Thomas.  It  was  conceived  and  carried  out  as  exactly  as 
the  moves  on  a  chessboard,  in  a  series  of  manoeuvres  showing 
marvellous  resource,  instant  decision  and  supreme  ability. 
His  losses  had  been  great,  for  he  had  had,  as  already  ex- 
plained, at  one  time  the  whole  weight  of  the  enemy  Battle- 
ships and  Battle  Cruisers  upon  him.  But  what  he  had 
achieved  was  worth  it.  For  what  he  had  achieved  was,  in 
his  own  words  to  Sir  Hedworth  Meux,  this  :  "  We  drew 
'*  the  enemy  into  the  jaws  of  our  Fleet."  Then  for  some 
reason  the  jaws  failed  to  close. 

There  were  yet  a  good  two  hours  of  daylight  left.  How 
is  it  that  the  hold  was  let  go  ? 

"  Low  visibility  and  mist "  was  put  forward  in  the 
unfortunate  communication  made  by  the  Admiralty  to  the 
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Press  late  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  3rd  June,  two  days 
after  the  battle  had  ended  ;  "  weather  conditions  of  a 
highly  unfavourable  character  "  were  recorded  by  Admiral 
Jellicoe  in  an  undated  message  to  the  Fleet  published  in  the 
London  newspapers  on  the  succeeding  Tuesday,  13th  June, 
as  a  reason  why  our  Fleet  having  once  got  hold  of  the  Ger- 
man Fleet  lost  its  hold  and  allowed  the  enemy  to  escape 
destruction.     That  reason  is  really  not  satisfying. 

In  the  first  place,  however  low  the  visibility  and  however 
embarrassing  the  mist  may  have  been,  yet  when  once  a 
Commander  has  got  touch  with  the  enemy  and  knows  where 
that  enemy  is  so  exactly  as  to  begin  firing  at  him,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  mist  could  force  the  touch  to  be  let  go.  If  mist 
comes  down  so  as  to  render  the  enemy  less  visible  there  is 
the  obvious  remedy  of  going  closer  to  him  (which,  when 
you  see  him  and  know  so  exactly  where  he  is,  cannot  be 
impossible),  and  then  of  keeping  close  enough  to  destroy 
him.  It  was  not  a  thick  fog.  It  was  not  a  fog  at 
all.  It  was  "  unfavourable  "  weather,  it  was  "  mist," 
it  was  "haze."  And  in  the  first  part  of  the  action 
there  had  been  this  same  mist.  It  had  then  possibly 
not  been  so  thick ;  but  it  was  thick  enough,  as  one 
officer's  account  tells  us,  to  force  Beatty's  ships  to 
close  the  range  to  four  miles,  or  8,000  yards,  a  very  close 
range  for  Battle  Cruisers  intended  to  stand  off  and  hammer 
at  their  greatest  distance.  And  one  cannot  but  ask  how  it 
came  about  that  the  Battleships  did  not  in  the  same  way, 
when  their  turn  came,  close  the  range  sufficiently  to  keep 
hold  of  the  German  Battleships. 

But  then  the  Battleship  mist  may  have  been  thicker  in 
the  evening  than  the  Battle  Cruiser  mist  had  been  in  the 
afternoon.  It  may  have  been,  as  very  often  happens  with 
mist,  and  even  with  fog,  that  it  was  patchy — thin  in  some 
places  and  very  thick  in  other  places  ;  and  that,  although  it 
was  comparatively  thin  during  Beatty's  Battle  Cruiser 
action,  it  may  have  become  much  thicker  from  6.17  p.m. 
onwards  when  Jellicoe's  Battleship  action  and  pursuit 
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began.  This  must  be  remembered.  Yet,  while  keeping 
this  in  mind  and  keeping  in  mind  the  need  for  making  all 
due  allowance  for  it,  it  must  yet  be  said  that  there  are 
some  facts  in  the  published  reports  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  even  after  6.17  p.m.  the  mist  was  not  so  thick  as  to 
prevent  action.  Thus  one  officer  records  at  9.7  p.m., 
when  it  must  have  been  nearly  dark,  "  can  see  six  of  Light 
"  Cruiser  Squadron."  Again,  it  has  transpired  that  as  the 
German  Battle  Fleet  was  approaching  ours,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action  between  the  two,  they  passed  a  crowd  of 
German  destroyers  to  their  front  in  the  intervals  between 
their  ships,  and  that  these  destroyers  emitted  a  great  bank 
of  smoke  which  entirely  concealed  their  line  from  ours  and 
rendered  it  impossible  to  aim  at  them  for  the  time.  That 
being  so,  it  is  manifest  that,  at  that  moment  at  least,  the 
Germans  either  knew  themselves  or  thought  themselves  to 
be  visible  enough  to  our  Fleet,  indeed  too  visible  for  their 
own  safety  ;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  interpose  the  smoke-screen  between  themselves 
and  Jellicoe. 

The  state  of  the  weather  in  respect  of  "  visibility  "  as 
caused  by  mist  does  not,  then,  seem  wholly  to  suffice  as  a 
reason  for  our  failure  to  destroy  the  German  battleship  fleet. 
It  was  undoubtedly  an  element  in  the  battle,  to  which  no 
inconsiderable  importance  must  be  attached.  Yet,  so  far 
as  it  appears,  it  had  not  the  great  and  decisive  importance 
attached  to  it.  And,  however  great  its  importance,  there  is 
this  to  remember  :  that  it  was  the  same  for  both  sides,  and 
that  it  therefore  cuts  both  ways.  For  both  it  was  a  new 
element.  It  was  not  indeed  of  equal  importance  to  both  ; 
for  it  gave  rather  an  advantage  to  the  flying  than  to  the 
pursuing  side  ;  and  yet,  considering  that  the  flying  side 
was  embarrassed  by  its  own  cripples,  not  so  great  an  advan- 
tage as  if  it  had  had  a  clean  pair  of  heels.  But  for  both  it 
was  the  same  mist.  It  would  seem  that  the  Germans  used 
it  to  better  advantage. 
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Another  suggested  explanation  of  our  failure  to  achieve  a 
Trafalgar  is  the  suggestion  that  the  time-table  went  wrong, 
that  either  Beatty  started  two  hours  too  early  or  that 
Jellicoe  came  up  two  hours  too  late.  That  is  a  mistaken 
explanation.  Jellicoe  was  in  fact  not  too  late,  and  Beatty 
was  not  too  early.  Neither  Jellicoe  nor  Beatty  could  know 
at  what  exact  time,  or  indeed  on  what  exact  day,  the  Beatty 
Battle  Cruisers  would  come  into  contact  with  the  Germans  ; 
what  was  certain  was  that  whenever  he  did  come  into 
contact  with  them,  it  was  his  business  to  get  at  them 
at  once  and  to  hammer  them  and  hold  them  long  enough 
to  enable  Jellicoe  to  get  at  the  German  Battle  Fleet  which 
it  was  assumed — ^and  rightly  assumed — would  be  not  very 
far  behind  them.  Whether  Jellicoe  would  be  a  little  earlier 
or  a  little  later  in  coming  up  would  not  greatly  matter,  pro- 
vided that  Beatty  was  strong  enough — ^as  he  expected  to  be 
and  in  fact  was — to  tackle  the  German  Battle  Cruisers  and 
to  hold  on  to  them  long  enough  to  enable  Jellicoe  to  get 
touch  of  von  Scheer  and  his  Battleships.  And  in  fact  he  did 
precisely  that.  That  was  the  event.  Whether  Beatty — 
whose  entry  into  action  was  dictated  to  him  by  the  time  at 
which  he  first  found  von  Hipper  and  the  German  Battle 
Cruisers — ^was  too  early,  or  Jellicoe  too  late,  is  unimpor- 
tant. The  only  important  thing  was  that  Jellicoe  should  be 
early  enough  to  get  touch  of  von  Scheer — and  that  he  did. 
Up  to  that  point  the  battle  was  wholly  successful.  Its 
object  up  to  that  point  had  been  attained.  It  was 
after  that  that  the  great  and  final  object  of  all — the  com- 
plete destruction  of  von  Scheer  and  his  Battle  Fleet — ^was 
somehow  missed. 

How  it  came  to  be  thus  missed  we  do  not  really  know. 
What  it  was  that  went  wrong  we  cannot  tell.  Nor  would 
we  venture  even  to  surmise.  Such  is  the  confidence  felt 
in  all  our  Naval  leaders,  so  complete  the  union  and  under- 
standing between  them,  and  such  the  affection  felt  by  all  of 
us  for  all  of  them,  that  it  would  be  afflicting  to  suppose  and 
repugnant  even  to  ask,  whether  in  any  measure  or  in  any 
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aspect,  in  judgment,  in  tactics,  or  in  the  steps  taken,  any- 
one of  them  was  to  blame  at  any  stage  of  the  conflict. 

Some  strange,  and  at  present  unknown  and  unsuspected, 
circumstance  there  must  have  been.  What  part  our  sub- 
marines played  in  the  battle  we  have  not  yet  been  told. 
That  they  were  there  is  affirmed.  What  part  they  were 
destined  to  take  and  what  part  they  actually  did  take 
we  cannot  tell.  The  Germans  declare  that  they  themselves 
had  no  submarines  in  the  action ;  and  say  that,  since  the 
"  Marlborough"  was  torpedoed — as  undoubtedly  she  was — 
she  must  have  been  torpedoed  by  one  of  our  own  submarines. 
Such  a  thing  is  not  impossible.  Such  things  have  often  before 
occurred  in  warfare.  It  might  conceivably  have  occurred 
on  this  occasion  ;  it  might  quite  conceivably  have  occurred 
in  case  there  were  any  failure  in  the  private  signal  of  recog- 
nition. Yet  we  must  not  suppose  it.  But  there  was  some- 
thing went  wrong. 

Summary 

LET  us — even  at  the  risk  of  reiteration — again  try  to 
summarise  the  character  of  the  Battle. 
The  German  plan  was  to  draw  the  British  Battle  Cruisers, 
without  any  Battleships,  into  the  grip  of  the  whole  German 
High  Sea  Fleet,  which  was  to  overwhelm  it.  It  was  a 
simple  and  promising  plan.  For  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the 
battle  von  Hipper  probably  thought  that  the  plan  was 
certainly  destined  to  succeed,  though  with  much  pre- 
liminary loss  to  himself.  But  the  plan  had  been  by  Jellicoe 
and  Beatty,  thanks  to  their  knowledge  already  acquired  of 
German  methods  and  to  the  sound  conclusions  they  drew 
therefrom,  foreseen  and  provided  for.  Jellicoe  was  under 
the  horizon  to  the  north  of  Beatty  just  as  von  Scheer  was 
under  the  horizon  to  the  south  of  von  Hipper.  Moreover, 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (at  4.8  p.m.)  the  fact  was 
disclosed  that  Beatty  was  not  alone,  but  had  with  him 
Evan-Thomas's  four  Battleships,  which  then  opened  fire 
at  the  long  range  of  10  sea  miles.     Then  von  Hipper  must 
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have  begun  to  realise  that  the  prepared  trap  might  not  be 
strong  enough  to  close  on  Beatty's  force,  and  that  he  himself, 
playing  the  part  of  the  cheese,  might  be  even  in  a  worse 
plight  than  he  had  bargained  for.  Yet  the  German  plan 
was  obstinately  pressed.  When  the  expected  von  Scheer 
duly  appeared  at  4.42  p.m.  and  when  Beatty,  saved  from 
von  Scheer's  might  by  Evan-Thomas,  turned  back  north- 
ward, and  forced  von  Hipper  back  with  him,  the  latter  had 
probably  renewed  hopes  that  the  great  German  plan  would 
yet  succeed.  But  in  another  hour  it  became  apparent  that 
there  was  also  a  British  plan  as  well  as  a  German,  and  that 
it  was  about  to  take  effect.  When,  at  5.56  p.m.,  Beatty  had 
reached  the  Little  Fisher  Bank,  on  the  returning  tide  of 
battle,  Jellicoe's  Battle  Fleet  came  in  sight  racing  down 
to  the  fight ;  and  when  Beatty  doubled  up  and  crossed  the 
head  of  von  Hipper's  line — it  now  appeared  that,  instead 
of  his  being  drawn  into  von  Scheer's  jaws  and  left  there, 
he  had  drawn  von  Scheer  and  von  Hipper  together  into 
Jellicoe's  jaws.  It  appears  clearly  that  at  this  stage  the 
scene  of  the  battle  was  on  the  Little  Fisher  Bank.  It  is 
160  miles  from  Heligoland. 

This,  then,  is  what  Beatty  had  now  done.  He  had 
fought  von  Hipper  down  to  the  German  trap,  had  put  his 
nose  into  it,  pulled  it  out  badly  scratched,  and  had  then 
drawn  the  trap  itself  to  160  miles  from  its  base  and  left  it 
there  in  a  bigger  trap  than  itself. 

All  this  had  been  done  between  3.48  p.m.,  when  the 
battle  opened,  and  6.50  p.m.,  when  Beatty  found  "  our 
"  leading  Battle  Squadron  then  bearing  about  N.N.W., 
"  three  miles  from  Beatty's  own  ship  '  Lion.'  "  Von  Scheer 
had  been  drawn  up  to  Jellicoe.  Jellicoe  was  now  there  to 
deal  v^th  him,  and  in  fact  at  6.17  Vice- Admiral  Burney's 
First  Battle  Squadron  opened  fire  on  one  of  von  Scheer's 
ships — ^"  a  Battleship  of  the  '  Kaiser '  class."  This  time  of 
6.17  marked  the  end  of  Beatty's  work,  admirably  and  com- 
pletely accomplished.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  Jellicoe  and  his 
Battle  Fleet  of  18  Battleships — already  reinforced  at  6.6  p.m. 
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by  Evan-Thomas  with  his  four,  formed  astern  of  them,  and 
now  therefore  composed  of  22  of  the  finest  and  most  power- 
ful Battleships  in  the  world — to  take  on  von  Scheer  with 
his  nearly  but  not  quite  equal  force  of  20  to  23  Battleships 
— and  to  destroy  them.  For  which  task  there  was  then 
available  two  and  a  half  hours  or  more  of  daylight  and  the 
160  miles  of  open  sea  between  the  Little  Fisher  Bank  and 
Heligoland.  That  was  the  main  thing,  the  real  thing,  the 
only  truly  important  thing  to  be  done,  between  a  quarter- 
past  six  and  dark  on  that  31st  May.  It  was  not  done. 
"  The  action  between  the  Battle  Fleets  lasted  intermittently 
"  from  6.17  p.m.  to  8.20  p.m.  at  ranges  between  9,000  and 
"  1 2,000  yards,  during  which  time  the  British  Fleet  made 
"  alterations  of  course  from  S.E.  to  E.  to  W.  in  the  endea- 
"  vour  to  close."  But  "  the  enemy  constantly  turned 
"  away,"  and  although  the  changing  courses  "  placed  us 
"  between  the  enemy  and  his  bases,"  yet  the  endeavour  to 
close  failed,  the  turning  away  succeeded,  and  after  two 
hours  of  action  the  battle  ended  in  the  escape  of  the  enemy, 
very  severely  injured  yet  not  destroyed.  There  was  no 
Trafalgar. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  Battle  as  it  is  shown  by  Jellicoe's 
Despatch  and  Beatty's  Report.  The  important  part  played 
by  the  Cruisers,  the  unparalleled  valour  of  the  Destroyers, 
and  the  part  thought  to  have  been  played  by  Submarines — 
all  this,  though  of  vast  importance,  is  left  aside  in  order 
to  follow  the  main  forces  in  their  main  action  and  the  broad 
story  of  the  battle  in  its  main  lines  as  correctly  as  we  can 
gather  and  extricate  it  from  the  documents. 


Up  to  6.17,  when  the  fight  began  between  the  Battleships, 
all  had  gone  well.  How  is  it  that  the  work  so  ably  handled 
and  so  well  done  in  the  two  hours  and  a  half  between 
3.48  p.m.  and  6.17  p.m.  failed  to  be  so  completed  as  was 
desired  and  intended  in  the  two  hours  between  6.17  and 
8.20  or  in  the  still  remaining  half  hour  of  daylight  ? 
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For  this  there  are  apparent  some  powerful  reasons. 
They  were  not,  as  we  humbly  conceive,  quite  sufficient,  yet 
very  powerful  they  were. 

In  the  first  place,  when  at  6  p.m.  Jellicoe  was  racing  with 
his  tremendous  force  of  Battleships  into  the  battle,  that 
battle  had  been  brought  by  Beatty's  masterly  evolutions 
into  what  must  have  appeared  to  Jellicoe  as  he  approached 
it  a  mixed  mass  of  fighting  ships,  many  of  them  wounded, 
out  of  their  place,  disabled,  derelict,  and  the  whole  almost 
like  a  confusion.  "  At  this  period  "  (6.14),  says  Jellicoe  with 
great  truth,  "  when  the  Battle  Fleet  was  meeting  the  Battle 
"  Cruisers  and  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  "  (Evan-Thomas's) 
"  great  care  was  necessary  to  ensure  that  our  own  ships 
"  were  not  mistaken  for  enemy  vessels."  Great  care,  very, 
very  great  care  was  indeed  necessary  to  ensure  avoidance  of 
that  danger.  In  the  circumstances  it  was  an  enormous 
danger.  We  may  be  sure  that  in  some  instances  at  least  it 
was  only  barely  avoided  ;  possibly  in  some  instances  it 
was  not  avoided  successfully.  But  the  consciousness  of  its 
gravity  must  have  weighed  most  properly  and  most  painfully 
on  Jellicoe's  mind.  It  must,  as  he  approached,  have  intro- 
duced an  element  of  painful  uncertainty  as  he  came  up  and 
disposed  his  fleet  up  against  the  tangle  in  which  he  was 
now  to  bear  the  chief  part. 

What  added  to  this,  what  made  it  harder  to  disentangle 
the  tangle  and  to  tell  with  certainty  where  to  strike  was  the 
shroud  of  smoke  and  mist  with  which  all  was  covered — the 
mist  above  all  which  was  shifting  and  variable.  "  It  was 
"  possible,"  says  Jellicoe,  "  to  see  only  a  few  ships  at  a  time 
in  "  the  enemy's  battle-line.  Towards  the  van  only  some 
"  four  or  five  ships  were  ever  visible  at  once.  More  could 
"  be  seen  from  the  rear  squadron,  but  never  more  than 
"  eight  to  twelve."  That  applies  to  the  whole  two  hours 
of  the  Battleship  action  which  was  begun  at  6.17  by  Burney 
with  the  First  Battle  Squadron.  It  was  equally  applicable  to 
Sturdee's  Fourth  Battle  Squadron,  in  which  was  Jellicoe's 
own  flagship,  the  "  Iron  Duke."  The  mist  was  undoubtedly 
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a  most  terrible  obstacle  in  our  way  and  a  most  powerful 
screen  to  the  German  Battle  Fleet.     And  yet  we  cannot 
think  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  disappointment.     Touch 
of  the  enemy  was  obtained  in  shape  of  at  least  "  the  squad- 
"  ton  consisting  of '  Koenig '  and '  Kaiser '  class,"  and,  by  going 
closer  to  them,  "the  range  decreased  to  9,000  yards."  Would 
it  not  have  been  possible,  by  going  still  closer  and  decreasing 
still  further  the  range,  to  have  continued  to  keep  touch  ? 
We  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  have  been.     Jellicoe  tells 
us  "  after  the  arrival  of  the  British  Battle  Fleet  the  enemy's 
"  tactics  were  of  a  nature  to  avoid  further  action  " — ^as 
undoubtedly  they  were,  as  they  should  have  been,  and  must 
have  been.     But  if,  as  was  the  case,  the  mist  favoured  those 
tactics,  might  not  those  tactics,  despite  the  mist,  have  been 
defeated  by  getting  closer  to  the  enemy  ?     We  presume  to 
think  they  might.     Yet  we  do  not  presume  to  be  certain. 
Jellicoe  evidently  thought  they  might  not.     It  is  not  for 
those  who  were  not  present,  did  not  feel  the  stresses  or 
realise  as  he  did  the  whole  situation  and  its  difficulties,  to 
presume  to  know  better  than  he.     At  least,  however,  we 
may  say  that  it  will  for  ever  be  a  grief  and  a  sorrow  that  he 
had  to  think  so.     For  so  we  lost  our  Trafalgar. 

Touch  was  lost  somehow  or  other.  And  the  British 
Fleet  which  had  "  remained  in  the  proximity  of  the  battle- 
"  field  "  until  11  a.m.  on  ist  June,  "  was  reluctantly  com- 
"  pelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "  (German)  "  High  Sea 
"  Fleet  had  returned  to  port."  This  was  the  sad  con- 
clusion of  all. 


Meantime  there  is  the  supreme  fact  and  the  supreme 
disappointment  :  that  in  circumstances  and  conditions  duly 
foreseen  and  prepared  for,  and  so  precisely  what  had  been 
foreseen  and  prepared  for  that  they  might  have  been  chosen 
by  ourselves  alone  ;  and  when,  as  a  consequence  of  our 
foresight  and  preparation,  we  were  so  brought  up  to  the 
great  and  final  object  in  such  conditions  as  seemed  to  make  its 
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attainment  a  certainty — ^it  was  yet  snatched  from  us.  There 
was  no  Trafalgar.  To  all  appearance  there  should  have  been 
one.  Had  there  been  one  it  would  have  brought  the  war  to 
an  end,  if  not  immediately,  at  least  in  a  short  time.  What- 
ever might  have  happened  on  the  Land,  that  would  in 
fact  and  in  the  effect  of  its  necessary  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences have  ended  the  German  chances  of  further  success- 
ful resistance.  It  was  missed.  The  war  must  continue 
until  some  such  other  chance  of  thus  ending  it  is  afforded 
to  us.  For  it  is  on  the  Sea  that  the  final  decision  must 
come,  from  the  Sea  alone  that  it  can  proceed. 


All  through  it  has  been  the  Sea  that  has  borne  all  the 
burden  of  the  War — all  of  it.  The  armies  have  been 
provided,  transported,  fed  with  food  and  munitions  by  the 
Sea  alone.  All  of  them.  Not  only  the  English  armies  but 
the  French  and  the  Russians  too.  Not  one  of  them  could 
have  lived,  moved  and  fought  without  the  aid  of  the  Sea — 
without  the  Sea  Power  of  England  maintaining  the  sea-lines 
of  communication.  Nor  without  the  aid  of  that  power 
and  its  successful  assertion  could  the  material  resources  of 
our  Allies — the  resources  that  produce  taxes — ^have  been 
maintained.  Neither  could  our  own.  The  Sea  bears  the 
War  wherever  it  is  waged,  from  Calais  to  Mesopotamia  ;  it 
pays  for  the  war  ;  it  supplies  the  English  cash  subsidies 
without  which  our  Allies  cannot  continue  the  war.  And 
it  is  on  the  Sea  and  there  only  that  the  final  decision  must 
be  reached  which  will  end  the  war.  To  have  been  so  near 
that  decision  and  yet  to  have  missed  it  is  the  greatest  of  all 
the  disappointments  experienced  since  the  War  began. 

Losses  in  the  Battle 

YET  the  Battle  of  Jutland  was  by  no  means  without  effect. 
Its  effect  was  immense.     What  the  full  amount  was  of 
the  loss  inflicted  on  the  German  Fleet  we  do  not  know.  The 
Germans  habitually  deny  and  conceal  all  loss  until,  because 
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of  some  accidental  revelation,  it  can  be  concealed  and  denied 
no  longer.  In  pursuance  of  this  system  they  avow  having 
concealed — "  for  military  reasons,"  as  they  say — their 
loss  of  the  Battle  Cruiser  "  Lutzow "  of  eight  12-inch 
guns,  completed  in  1914,  as  well  as  their  loss  of  the  less 
important  "  Rostock,"  a  cruiser  of  twelve  4-inch  guns, 
completed  in  191 3.  And  there  is  very  good  reason  to 
believe  that  for  the  same  military  reasons  they  yet  con- 
ceal the  loss  of  three  of  their  best  Battleships  which 
Jellicoe's  officers  confidently  believe  and  affirm  that 
they  sank  in  the  first  part  of  their  contest  with  von 
Scheer's  Battleships.  There  are  persistent  neutral  reports 
affirming  that  the  "  Westfalen,"  a  1909  Dreadnought 
of  twelve  ii-inch  guns,  and  the  "  Derfflinger,"  a  1914 
Battle  Cruiser  of  eight  12-inch  guns,  were  both  in  fact 
sunk  by  our  fire.  And  it  may  well  prove  true.  Mean- 
time the  Germans  admit  the  loss  of  five  ships  as  to  which 
the  evidence  is  too  strong  and  too  common  to  be  denied. 
These  are  (i)  the  "  Pommern,"  which  they  say  is  a  1907 
Battleship  of  four  i  i-inch  guns,  but  which  is  suspected 
to  be  another  ship  of  the  same  name  completed  in  1916  of 
much  greater  size  and  much  heavier  guns  than  the  original 
"  Pommern  "  ;  (2)  the  "  Lutzow  "  ;  (3)  the  "  Rostock," 
already  mentioned  ;  (4)  the  "  Wiesbaden,"  a  191 5  Cruiser 
of  unknown  size  and  armament ;  (5)  the  "  Elbing,"  another 
1 91 5  Cruiser  of  size  and  armament  unknown  ;  and  (6)  the 
"  Frauenlob,"  which  was  either  a  small  1903  Cruiser  of 
ten  4*1  inch  guns,  or  else,  as  is  suspected,  a  new  191 5  ship  of 
the  same  name  but  of  greater  size  and  armament.  Sir 
John  Jellicoe  reckons  the  German  loss  at  four  Battleships, 
two  Battle  Cruisers  and  five  Light  Cruisers,  or  eleven  in  all, 
besides  nine  Destroyers.  This  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  German  admissions. 

We,  on  our  side,  have  lost  (i)  the  "  Queen  Mary,"  a  191 3 
Battle  Cruiser  with  eight  13*5  guns  ;  (2)  the  "  Indefatig- 
able," a  191 1  Battle  Cruiser  of  eight  12-inch  guns  ;  (3)  the 
"  Invincible,"  a  1908  Battle  Cruiser  of  eight  12-inch  guns  ; 
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(4)  the  "  Defence,"  a  1908  Cruiser  of  four  9*2  guns  ;  (5)  the 
"  Black  Prince,"  a  1903  Cruiser  of  six  9*2  guns  ;  (6)  the 
"  Warrior,"  a  1908  Cruiser  of  six  9*2  guns. 

Of  Destroyers  we  lost  eight — each  one  armed  with  4-inch 
guns  besides  its  torpedoes — while  the  Germans  avow  to 
have  lost  only  five,  whereas  the  belief  in  our  Fleet  is  that 
they  have  lost  something  like  15. 

The  above  represents  the  losses  of  ships  sunk  and  lost — 
most  of  them  with  all  their  crews.  But  besides  these  there 
are  the  damaged  ships  which  managed,  although  crippled,  to 
get  home.  One  of  ours — the  "  Marlborough  " — only  did  so 
with  great  difficulty.  Several  of  the  Germans  certainly  did 
so  with  even  greater  difficulty,  will  be  incapable  of  action 
for  many  months.     That  we  do  know. 

It  will  be  noted  that  not  a  ship  was  captured  on  either 
side.  That  is  the  way  of  modern  sea-fighting.  It  is  always 
to  a  finish.     You  must  either  sink  or  be  sunk. 

The  losses  in  men  were  accordingly  very  severe.  The  Ger- 
mans lost  a  number  which  cannot  be  less  than  5,000  and  may 
have  been  as  high  as  8,000.  We  lost  between  5,000  and  6,000. 

What  is  quite  apparent  from  this  terrible  balance-sheet  is 
that,  in  proportion  to  their  total  strength,  whether  in  ships, 
in  guns,  or  in  men,  the  German  loss  is  far  greater  than  ours  ; 
that  they  are  therefore  relatively  weakened  and  we  by  as 
much  strengthened. 

Consequently,  while  on  the  one  hand  they  are  less  likely 
now  ever  again  to  come  out  so  as  to  give  us  another  chance 
of  completely  destroying  them  ;  on  the  other  hand  our 
command  of  the  sea  and  all  that  belongs  thereto  is  by  so 
much  the  more  secured. 

So  far  as  it  goes  that  is  well.  But  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  The  final  decision  has  not  been  reached.  The 
German  Fleet  has  not  been  annihilated. 


T 


The  Admiralty 
HE  ineptitude  with  which  these  facts  have  been  by  the 
Admiralty  put  before  England  and  the  world  is  appalling. 
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The  Admiralty  certainly  knew  on  Wednesday,  the  31st 
May,  that  our  Fleet  was  at  sea.  It  must  assuredly  have 
known  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  that  an  action  was 
proceeding.  It  is  inconceivable  that  on  the  next  day, 
Thursday,  it  did  not  yet  know  anything  of  that  action,  of  its 
course  and  result.  Yet  on  that  Thursday  not  a  word  was 
vouchsafed  to  the  English  people,  while  Germany  was 
already  informing  the  whole  world  that  its  fleet  had  won 
a  great  victory  over  ours.  Nor  was  it  till  late  on  Friday 
night  that  any  information  whatever  was  given  to  us 
in  these  islands  of  the  tremendous  events  that  had 
occurred. 

When  the  information  was  in  fact  given  it  was  put  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  deny  but  to  corroborate  the  German 
claim  to  a  victory.  On  the  Saturday  morning  the  English 
people  at  large  learnt  for  the  first  time  from  their  daily 
newspapers  that  there  had  been  "  a  Naval  engagement," 
that  "  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  fell  on  the  Battle  Cruiser 
"  Fleet  and  some  cruisers  and  light  cruisers  supported  by 
"  four  fast  Battleships,"  and  that  "  among  these  the  losses 
"  were  heavy."  It  was  added  that  "  the  German  Battle 
"  Fleet,  aided  by  low  visibility,  avoided  prolonged  action 
"  with  our  main  forces,"  and  soon  after  these  appeared  on 
the  scene  "  the  enemy  returned  to  port,  though  not  before 
"  receiving  severe  damage."  Then  followed  the  list  of 
our  six  ships  sunk  and  our  five  destroyers  lost  besides  six 
missing,  and  the  statement  that  "  the  enemy's  losses  were 


serious. 


Never  was  a  more  blundering  account  of  a  great  Naval 
battle.  It  read  throughout  as  a  confession  of  disastrous 
defeat.  The  expression  "  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  fell  on 
"  the  Battle  Cruisers  "  suggested  that  these  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  our  Fleet  had  been  attacked,  all  of  them  severely 
handled,  and  the  Battle  Cruisers  worst  of  aU,  while  the 
phrase  "  the  enemy  returned  to  port  "  suggested  that, 
having  half  smashed  our  Fleet,  von  Scheer  had  retired 
unmolested  and  gone  home.     There  was  no  indication  of  the 
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fact  that  instead  of  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  "  faUing  " 
upon  Beatty  and  his  Battle  Cruisers,  as  though  by  acci- 
dent, it  was  Beatty  who  had  fallen  on  the  Germans,  and 
fought  with  them  for  two  hours  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
battles  in  history,  that  Evan-Thomas  with  his  four  battle- 
ships had  gallantly  disengaged  Beatty  from  the  whole 
German  Fleet  of  Battleships,  before  our  own  Battleships 
got  up  and  into  action  ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  enemy 
merely  "  returning  to  port,"  he  was  driven  to  fly  and 
chased  back  the  instant  our  own  battleships  did  come  up. 


Observe  the  sequence  of  events. 

(i)  Wednesday,  31st  May. — In  the  afternoon  a  "naval 
"  engagement  took  place  off  the  coast  of  Jutland." 

(2)  Thursday,  ist  June,  1916. — ^The  German  Admiralty 
reports  by  wireless  telegraphy  to  Washington  an  account 
of  the  action  of  31st  May  and  of  the  British  losses  therein 
stated  to  have  been  suffered  {Times,  Saturday,  3rd  June, 
1916). 

"  Thursday,  ist  June,  1916,  the  House  [of  Commons]  met 
"  at  Twelve  of  the  clock  .  .  .  The  House  adjourned  at  Ten 
*'  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  pursuant  to  the  Resolution  of 
"  the  House  this  day" — viz.,  "until  Tuesday,  20th  June  " — 
moved  by  Mr.  Asquith  (Pari,  debates  official  report.)  No 
hint  given  of  the  Battle  of  Wednesday. 

(3)  Friday,  2nd  June,  1916,  New  York. — "On  the  Stock 
"  Market  here  a  break  of  one  to  four  points  followed  the 
"  announcement  from  Berlin  of  the  naval  battle  in  the 
"  North  Sea,  but  later  the  statement  from  London  of  the 
"  facts  started  a  rapid  recovery."  First  Admiralty  short 
account  of  battle  issued  in  London  at  7  p.m. 

(4)  Saturday,  3rd  June,  1916. — First  publication  in  the 
morning  daily  newspapers  of  the  two  Admiralty  communi- 
cations relative  to  the  action  of  Wednesday. 

(5)  Saturday,  3rd  June,  1916. — "  The  King  has  been 
"  graciously  pleased  to  make  the  following  appointment  to 
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"  the  Order  of  Merit :— The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Balfour, 
"  M.P.,  F.R.S."  {limes,  Saturday,  3rd  June,  1916). 


The  German  Admiralty  communication  of  Thursday, 
which  reached  New  York  on  Thursday,  did  not  reach  us 
in  England  till  Saturday.  Why  ?  Did  the  German  com- 
munication for  once  miss  reception  by  our  own  wireless 
stations  on  the  Thursday,  or  was  it  withheld  from  publica- 
tion by  the  Censorship  ? 

Is  it  possible  that,  even  if  the  German  communication 
was  still  unknown  to  H.M.  Government  on  Thursday,  they 
had  not  themselves  by  "  ten  minutes  before  nine  of  the 
"  clock  "  on  that  evening  any  information  of  their  own 
from  their  own  Fleet  of  the  action  of  the  preceding  day  ? 

If  they  had  such  information  why  did  they  allow  the 
House  to  adjourn  on  Thursday  night  for  nineteen  days 
till  20th  June,  without  imparting  that  information  to  the 
House  ? 

And  why  did  they  continue  to  withhold  that  information 
during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  day,  Friday,  until  late 
in  the  evening,  and  leave  it  to  be  first  made  generally  public 
on  Saturday  morning  ? 

These  are  grave  questions.  The  replies  to  them  that  at 
first  suggest  themselves  are  even  graver.  For  they  seem  to 
indicate  a  set  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
keep  both  Parliament  and  people  in  ignorance  of  the  great 
event  that  had  occurred  until  the  publication  of  that  event 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  by  Germany  rendered  further 
concealment  impossible. 


The  Admiralty  must  have  known  on  this  Friday  after- 
noon when  it  first  spoke  all  these  things  that  had  happened 
two  afternoons  earlier.  Yet  it  contrived  to  put  so  false  and 
so  despairing  a  colour  upon  what  it  knew  as  to  lead  the 
English  people  to  conclude,  when  it  read  this  Admiralty 
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communication,  that  our  Fleet  had  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
and  had  been  so  overpowered  by  the  Germans  as  to  leave 
the  latter  to  return  to  port  with  "  serious  "  but  relatively 
unimportant  loss.  That  is  the  impression  fairly  to  be 
gathered  from  this  discreditable  and  stupid  communica- 
tion. It  was  summarised  by  an  old  Hampshire  seaman 
thus  :  "  They've  given  we  a  bad  smack ;  let's  hope  that 
"  we'll  soon  give  they  a  bad  smack."  That  was  the  impres- 
sion left  upon  the  country  on  that  Saturday  morning. 

The  Admiralty  account  of  Friday  evening  really  looks 
like  little  more  than  an  adoption  and  confirmation  of  the 
German  claim  of  victory  which  had  been  already  issued  to 
America  and  the  whole  world  on  the  Thursday  morning, 
and  had  already  provoked  on  Friday  "  a  break  of  one  to  . 
"  four  points  "  in  prices  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
That  account,  as  well  as  the  reports  from  our  own  Naval 
commanders,  was  presumably  in  the  possession  of  our 
Admiralty  on  the  very  Friday  afternoon  when  it  was  com- 
piling its  own  despairing  communication.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  very  phrase  in  the  German  account — ^"  The  High 
"  Sea  Fleet  returned  to  our  ports  during  the  day  " — ^is 
almost  literally  copied  by  our  Admiralty  in  the  words 
"  the  enemy  returned  to  port."  It  looks  as  though  the 
Admiralty  had  collated  our  own  Admiral's  account  with 
the  German  account,  and  almost  even  as  if  it  had  corrected 
Jellicoe  by  von  Scheer.  It  also  seems  as  if  our  Admiralty 
had  kept  everything  concealed  until  their  hand  was  forced 
by  this  preceding  German  account  ;  that  it  deliberately 
allowed  itself  to  be  anticipated  by  that  account  and  the 
world  to  be  possessed  by  the  German  version  before  our 
own  was  published  ;  and  that  when  at  last  it  was  forced 
to  publish  our  own  that  it  then  censored  and  corrected  our 
own  version  by  the  German  version.  All  these  things 
seem  as  if  they  had  thus  happened.  We  earnestly  hope 
it  will  be  shown  that  in  fact  they  happened  otherwise. 

Apart  from  these  things,  however,  and  assuming  for  the 
moment  that  they  did  not  happen,  the  Admiralty  com- 
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municatlon  in  its  wording  and  arrangement  was  such  as  to 
produce  the  impression  that  it  was  the  first  restrained, 
guarded  and  minimised  announcement  of  a  great  disaster. 
It  looked  like  that,  and  all  took  it  for  that.     It  also  looked 
as  if  the  Admiralty  itself  had  fallen  in  panic — in  panic  as  to 
the   battle   and  also   as   to  its   own   mishandled   account 
thereof.     It  was  in  such  a  panic  that  it  fell  back  for  comfort 
and  support  to — ^Mr.  Winston  Churchill !     Mr.  Churchill, 
it  seems,  after  reading  the  Admiralty  account  on  the  Satur- 
day, went  to  the  Admiralty  on  that  morning  to  see  Mr. 
Balfour's  Private  Secretary.     This  gentleman  asked  him, 
as  Mr.  Churchill  tells  us,  "  whether  I  felt  able  to  give  a 
"  reassuring  interview  for  the  benefit  of  the  '  neutral  press.'  " 
Mr.  Churchill,  with  characteristic  and  becoming  modesty, 
hesitated.     But  he  returned  in  the  afternoon  and  told  the 
Secretary  that  "  if  the  First  Lord  asked  me  personally  to 
'  give  an  interview  I  would  do  so,  but  not  otherwise.     I 
'  then  had  for  the  first  time  a  talk  with  Mr.  Balfour,"  and 
'  Mr.  Balfour  informed  me  that  I  should  render  a  public 
'  service  if  I  made  a  statement."     Accordingly  the  "  reas- 
'  suring  "  statement  was  made  and  published  on  Monday, 
the  5th  June.     Mr.  Churchill  proudly  recorded  that  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  oi  examining  the  reports  of  the  admirals, 
and  of  considering  the  information  in  possession  of  the 
Admiralty  " — ^a  statement  which  appeared   alongside  of 
the  Admiralty  announcement  that  "  until  the  Commander- 
'  in-Chief  has  had  time  to  consult  the  officers  engaged  and 
'  to  write  a  full  despatch,  any  attempt  to  give  a  detailed 
'  history  of  the  naval  engagement  would  be  premature." 
Mr.  Churchill's  statement  minimised  our  losses.     We  had 
'  only  lost  "  of  our  "  vital  units  "  the  one  "  Queen  Mary." 
The   "  Indefatigable  "   and   "  Invincible  "   were   "  of  the 
'  second  order,"  to  which  he  added  that  "  our  margin  of 
'  superiority  is  in  no  way  impaired  "  and  ended  by  declaring 
the  action  "  a  definite  step  towards  the  attainment  of  com- 
"  plete   victory."     It   was   a   trifle   better   than   the   first 
Admiralty  report  only  because  of  that  final  prediction.    Yet 
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it  was  not  much  better.  But  in  what  sort  of  state  of  mind 
must  Mr.  Balfour  have  been  to  bring  him  to  appeal  to  Mr. 
Churchill  to  get  him  out  of  the  blunder  he  himself  had 
made  ?  It  seems  unthinkable  that  Mr.  Balfour,  of  all  men, 
should  have  taken  refuge,  of  all  men,  in  Mr.  Churchill.  But 
he  did  it,  and  he  did  it  with  any  number  of  capable  naval 
men  at  hand,  including  Admiral  Sir  Hedworth  Meux. 

This  was  in  its  degree  as  great  a  disappointment  as  the 
battle  itself.  Mr.  Balfour  is  neither  a  naval  strategist,  nor  a 
naval  tactician,  nor  a  professor  of  naval  operations.  For 
that  part  of  his  business  he  rightly  depends — as  Mr.  Chur- 
chill most  unhappily  would  not  and  did  not — ^upon  his 
Sea  Lords.  And  if  he  had  but  the  sort  of  Sea  Lords  that 
present  circumstances  require,  he  would  be  an  efficient 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  But  he  has  at  least  the 
reputation  of  being  most  unusually  intelligent.  He  is  a 
professor  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  ;  he  has  written 
upon  those  operations  books  which  show  the  attention  he 
has  given  to  the  various  branches  of  that.  And  yet  it  is 
in  that  of  all  things  that  he  has  here  failed  and  confessed 
failure  :  in  that  of  all  things  that  he  has  shown  an  unintelli- 
gence  and  dulness  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  junior  clerk. 
Giving  the  intelligent  and  dishonest  German  news  agency 
two  days'  start,  he  kept  silence  while  that  agency  was  pos- 
sessing the  United  States  and  the  world  with  the  notion 
that  the  battle  was  a  great  German  victory  and  a  great 
British  defeat.  His  first  tardy  communication  on  Friday 
night  seemed  to  show,  and  was  taken  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  German  statement  issued  on  Thursday  was  substan- 
tially accurate,  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  his  own  view, 
and  that  there  only  remained  to  accept  it  and  to  grieve  over 
it.  That  was  most  unintelligent.  And  then  to  appeal  to 
Mr.  Churchill  to  try  to  put  a  better  complexion  on  his  own 
statement — that  was  still  more  unintelligent.  Among 
many,  probably  among  most,  of  the  neutral  peoples  the  first 
impression  created  by  the  German  assertions  will  remain 
where  it  is  ;  it  will  certainly  not  be  removed  bv  Mr. 
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Churchill's  "  reassuring  "  attempt.  Nor  will  the  legiti- 
mate soreness  of  the  Navy  be  thereby  removed.  It  will 
rather  be  increased. 

Berlin,  on  the  20th  June,  sent  out  to  the  world  another 
and  fuller  account  {Times ,  Wednesday,  21st  June,  1916)  of 
the  battle,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  177  British  prisoners 
the  Germans  claim  to  have  taken.  It  is  as  ingenious  and 
intelligent,  for  its  purpose,  as  our  own  official  accounts  have 
been  the  reverse.  It  was  so  cleverly  compacted  of  truth, 
falsehood,  and  suppression  as  to  be  quite  plausible,  yet  to 
convey  a  wholly  false  impression. 

Again  the  Germans  anticipated  us  with  the  world. 
Again  we  were  beaten  in  brains  and  made  to  appear  beaten 
in  fight  as  well. 

Again  our  own  statement  lagged  behind. 

Lord  Kitchener — Mines 

SCARCELY  had  we  recovered  from  the  shock  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  communication  touching  the  Battle  of  Jutland 
when,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  June,  we  learnt  that  at  8  p.m. 
on  the  preceding  Monday H.M.S. "  Hampshire,"  bound  from 
Thurso  to  Russia,  with  Lord  Kitchener  and  his  staff  on 
board,  had  been  during  a  violent  N.W.  gale  lost  a  few  miles 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  mainland  of  the  Orkneys  with  all  hands, 
saving  only  1 2  men  who  (as  was  subsequently  learned)  were 
washed  ashore  on  a  raft.  The  loss  was  not,  as  many  seamen 
at  first  believed,  caused  by  the  ship  being  wrecked  on  the 
dangerous  North  Shoal  which  lies  in  that  direction,  but  by 
one  of  a  field  of  anchored  mines,  doubtless  laid  by  German 
submarines  on  the  line  of  such  traffic  to  the  N.E.  as  takes  the 
western  road  past  the  Orkneys.  Such  mines  have  long  been 
planted  all  round  those  islands  in  the  appropriate  places. 
We  have  swept  up  and  destroyed  many  hundreds  of  them. 
They  have  been  and  are  one  of  our  greatest  dangers  in  the 
new  and  savage  warfare  waged   by  the  Germans.     The 
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danger  has  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the  War,  pointed 
out,  dwelt  upon,  and  insisted  upon  in  these  pages,  and  the 
need  for  new  defences  against  it  has  been  repeatedly 
pressed.*  That  need  has,  from  the  beginning  of  the  War, 
been  quite  insufficiently  realised.  When  in  May,  1915,  the 
new  Board  of  Admiralty  was  appointed  that  need  had 
become  so  apparent  that  it  should  have  been  dealt  with" 
without  one  moment's  delay  and  with  a  ruthless  suppression 
of  all  departmental  dilatory  traditions.  It  has  not  been 
so  dealt  with.  And  we  are  forced  once  again  to  repeat  that 
one  reason  for  this  is  that  Mr.  Balfour's  four  Sea  Lords — 
excellent  officers  all  of  them  in  all  respects,  yet  lacking  in 
recent  experience  of  the  sea  and  of  recent  warfare — ^were 
insufficiently  acquainted  with  and  inadequately  impressed 
by  the  urgency  of  the  peril.  They  were  indeed  encouraged 
and  abetted  in  their  slowness  over  this  by  all  the  traditions  of 
the  Admiralty  and  of  the  Government — both  of  which 
seemed  to  ignore  the  mine  altogether.  The  experience  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904  had  demonstrated  its  awful 
deadliness  ;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  ever 
even  so  much  as  considered  bv  or  mentioned  at  the 
Committee  of  Defence  from  that  day  to  the  outbreak 
of  War  ;  while  the  fact  that,  in  October,  1907,  Sir  Ernest 
Satow  was  allowed  to  sign  and  that  in  November,  1909, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  ratified.  The  Hague  Convention  which 
gave  the  sanction  of  Great  Britain  to  the  laying  of  anchored 
or  unanchored  mines  over  the  seas  without  any  restriction 
whatever,  shows  that  so  late  as  that  year,  1907,  neither  the 
Government,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Committee  of  Defence, 
nor  the  Admiralty  had  anything  like  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  mine  danger.  But  already  in  December,  1914,  a 
terrible  experience  had  shown  us  how  real  and  how  great 
it  was  already  ;  at  that  time  at  least  and  at  latest  some 
means  should  have  been  devised  or  attempted  for  dealing 
with  it.     And  when  in  May,  1915,  the  new  Admiralty  Board 

*  See  Candid  Quarterly  Review,  No.  10,  May,  1916,  pp.  302,  309,  and 
310. 
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was  formed,  the  task  of  dealing  with  it  was  one  of  the 
first  with  which  the  Board  should  have  dealt — nay,  the 
very  first ;  for  this  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  new  dangers 
that  threatened  the  Fleet. 

Yet  now,  after  14  years  of  fearful  warning,  after  22 
months  of  actual  warfare  and  deadly  mining,  and  even 
after  13  months  of  a  new  Board  of  Admiralty,  it  seems 
that  nothing  has  actually  been  done  to  deal  with  this  mine 
danger.  It  not  only  seems  so  :  it  must  be  so.  For  without 
any  doubt,  if  something  had  actually  been  done  it  would  have 
been  done  for  the  "  Hampshire  "  and  her  precious  passenger, 
the  First  Soldier  of  the  Empire.  We  must  conclude,  then, 
that  either  nothing  was  done  to  secure  the  "  Hampshire  " 
from  the  mine,  or  else  that  what  was  done  was  ineffectual ; 
and  that  either  to  this  day  no  defence  against  mines  has 
been  found  beyond  protective  sweeping,  or  else  that  if 
any  has  been  found,  it  is  either  still  struggling  in  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  of  the  Admiralty  Departments  or  else  has 
suffered  such  delays  as  not  to  be  ready  when  most  needed. 
If  either  of  these  things  be  so,  then  the  blame  for  the 
loss  of  the  "  Hampshire  "  and  of  Lord  Kitchener — ^and 
perhaps  for  more  losses  yet  to  come — ^seems  to  lie  on  the 
Admiralty. 

There  still  remains  the  very  serious  question  why  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  send  Lord  Kitchener  at  all  to  Russia. 
For  it  would  seem  that  the  business  to  be  done  there  was 
such  as  might,  and  should,  have  been  managed  by  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  without  taking  the  strong  measure  of 
sending  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  a  long  and 
perilous  voyage  out  of  the  country  at  a  moment  when  he 
was  much  needed  here.  Moreover,  if  it  was,  for  some 
reason  not  apparent,  absolutely  necessary  to  send  him  and 
nobody  else,  it  was  very  advisable  that  his  departure  should 
be  kept  secret.  That  was  not  done.  The  intended  depar-  ■ 
ture  was  known  in  Petrograd — and  probably  therefore  in 
other  places — several  days  before  it  was  to  take  place,  and 
it  was  known  there  not    merely  to  one  or  two  Russian^ 
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Ministers,  but  to  others  as  well.  The  secret  must  have 
been  confided  and  passed  on  to  many.  That  was  surely 
not  a  prudent  method  of  anticipating  a  doubtful  and  dan- 
gerous voyage. 

Zeebrugge 

THE  disappointment  of  Jutland  and  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Orkneys  was  shortly  followed  by  an  affront  in  the 
North  Sea,  not  comparable  indeed  to  either  of  these,  yet,  in  a 
sense,  more  afflicting.  On  Saturday,  24th  June,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  passenger  steamer 
"  Brussels,"  plying  between  the  Hook  of  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, had  been  captured  by  the  Germans  on  her  homeward 
voyage  and  taken  into  Zeebrugge,  the  new  Belgian  port  close 
to  the  Dutch  frontier  now  in  German  hands.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  war  that  any  German  capture  made  outside  the 
Baltic  has  been  brought  into  a  German  port — a.  fact  which 
suffices  to  show  how  completely  we  have  retained  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  how  wholly  the  enemy  is  de- 
barred from  making  effectual  capture  on  the  high  seas. 
For  such  a  capture  can  only  be  effectual  when  he  is  able 
to  bring  in  a  ship  to  one  of  his  own  ports  and  to  submit  it 
to  his  own  Prize  Court  sitting  in  his  own  territory  for 
condemnation  as  good  prize.  Until  that  is  done  there  is 
no  transfer  of  the  property  in  the  capture  to  himself  and  no 
enjoyment  of  the  prize  or  prize  money — as  is  sufficiently 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  "  Appam,"  which  the  enemy, 
because  of  his  inability  to  bring  her  to  one  of  his  own 
ports,  was  forced  to  take  to  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless  this  loss  is  particularly  irritating  and  insult- 
ing to  us.  For  the  capture  was  made  under  our  very  noses, 
close  to  our  own  mine-field,  in  waters  well,  and  was  be- 
Heved  sufficiently,  patrolled  by  our  own  destroyers,  and 
immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  in  which  the 
Germans  certainly  lost  an  appreciable  number  of  their  own 
destroyers.  After  that  action  it  might  have  been  expected, 
and  many  hoped,  that  the  next  dash  would  have  been  made 
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by  ourselves,  who  were  most  in  a  condition  to  make  it,  before 
the  Germans  had  recovered  from  their  hammering.     Yet  it 
is  they  and  not  we  who  have  made  the  dash  and  have  thus 
achieved  their  first  fair  and  complete  success  in  capture. 
It  shows  that  the  new  and  trumpery  port  of  Zeebrugge — ^so 
new  that  even  on  fairly  recent  charts  it  is  not  marked — ^has 
been  kept  well  dredged  and  improved  by  the  Germans  into 
something  much  beyond  the  importance  it  had  before  they 
occupied  it  on  their  irruption  into  Belgium.     For  us  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  at  this  moment  of  all  the  places 
they  occupy  there.      It  is  a  notable    submarine  and  de- 
stroyer station,  and  much  of  the  German  submarine  and 
mining  work  is  done  thence.     Zeebrugge  clearly  demands 
special  attention  on  our  part. 

Prize  Money  Still  Withheld 

THE  determination  of  H.M.  Government  to  accu- 
mulate and  to  keep  hold  of  the  Prize  Money  so 
hardly  won  at  sea  by  the  Fleet,  and  to  let  no  farthing  of 
it  escape  from  its  own  grasp,  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Churchill 
and  is  still  continued  by  Mr.  Balfour.  The  amount 
of  the  Prize  Money,  including  that  part  of  it  which  is 
"  Droits  of  the  Admiralty,"  is  now  certainly  over 
^5,000,000,  and  were  the  interned  German  ships  sub- 
mitted, as  they  should  be,  for  condemnation  by  the  Prize 
Court,  it  would  probably  amount  to  _^i 0,000,000.  With 
the  exception  of  small  sums  of  Prize  Bounty  or  "  Head 
"  Money,"  which,  after  it  had  been  pointed  out  in  these 
pages  * — ^and  only  then — ^was  recognised  as  being  appro- 
priated to  our  Naval  captors  and  sinkers  by  a  Special  Act 
— ^with  the  exception  of  this  no  part  of  the  Prize  Money 
has  yet  been  distributed  to  men  or  officers  of  the  Fleet, 
who  by  immemorial  usage  have  had,  and  who,  under 
Queen   Victoria's   Proclamation   made   in   peace   time   in 

*  Candid  Quarterly  Review  for  November,  19I4,  p.  922. 
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September,  1900,  still  have,  a  right  to  it,  only  taken 
away  from  them  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Churchill.  What 
has  been  recognised  is  not  their  ancient  and  immemorial 
rights,  but  some  new  invented  rights  of  Pledgees,  which, 
after  being  rejected  by  the  Prize  Court,  are  nevertheless  in 
the  case  of  Schroder  and  others  to  be  recognised  and  satisfied 
by  a  new  Foreign  Office  Committee  for  the  distribution 
of  Prize  Money  to  others  than  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Fleet.  Schroder  and  others  of  his  sort  have  their 
share — which  is  not  their  share — of  Prize  Money  allocated 
to  them.  The  officers  and  seamen  of  the  Fleet  have  not 
their  share  which  is  their  share  according  to  immemorial 
practice.  They  have  nothing  whatever.  The  Government 
holds  on  to  all. 

There  was  in  the  Times  of  20th  July,  191 6,  a  paper  from 
"  A  Correspondent  " — one  perhaps  set  up  by  either  the 
Government  or  the  Foreign  Office  to  attempt  to  justify 
this  monstrous  state  of  things.  It  is  a  bad  attempt,  with 
which  we  will  shortly  deal.  This  correspondent  truly 
remarks  that  "  there  is  considerable  ignorance  in  regard 
"  to  the  subject,"  and  then,  as  is  the  way  of  cocksure  and 
arrogant  advocates  of  a  new  policy,  proceeds  to  add  to  this 
very  ignorance.  "  A  popular  impression,"  he  says,  "  prevails 
"  that  Prize  Money  of  every  kind  is  the  property  of  the 
"  officers  and  crews  of  the  Royal  Navy.  There  could  not  be 
"  a  greater  mistake."  On  the  contrary,  there  could  not  be 
a  greater  truth  ;  and  the  correspondent  himself  proceeds 
to  show  by  a  quotation  from  Stowell  that  it  is  a  truth. 
"  As  to  the  grant  to  captors,"  says  Stowell,  "  the  Crown 
"  could  not  be  chargeable  with  the  violation  of  any  public 
"  law  if  it  did  not  issue  the  grant  ;  and  though  the  practice 
"  of  issuing  it  after  the  commencement  of  every  war  has  been 
"  so  constant  in  later  times  as  to  authorise  the  expectation 
"  of  the  continuance,  it  is  still  to  be  considered  the  occasional 
"  act  of  the  Crown's  bounty."  Such  has  been  the  law 
and  such  the  practice — ^an  occasional  act  of  the  Crown's 
bounty  so  constant  as  to  authorise  the  expectation  of  its 
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continuance ;  an  act  made  general,  permanent,  and  of 
even  more  authorised  expectation  by  Queen  Victoria's 
Proclamation  of  1900.  That  Proclamation  was  only 
cancelled  at  Mr.  Churchill's  instance  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war.  Its  cancellation  was  a  breach  of 
faith  to  the  Navy,  the  withdrawal  in  1914  of  what  had 
been  promised  in  1900,  and  the  defeat  of  a  legitimate 
expectation  never,  never  before  denied  or  refused  satisfac- 
tion. The  "  popular  impression  "  condemned  and  denied 
by  this  anonymous  "  Correspondent,"  has  to  be  admitted, 
even  by  himself,  to  be  a  true  and  well-founded  impression. 
Never  before,  never  till  this  war  or  by  Mr.  Churchill,  has 
it  ever  been  rejected  and  falsified. 

Then  the  correspondent  continues :  "  In  order  to  give 
"  captors  a  legal  title  to  Prize  Money  the  practice  gradually 
grew  up  of  issuing  a  Proclamation  and  passing  a  Prize 
'  Act  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  which  lapsed  on  the  com- 
mencement of  peace."  That  is  true.  But  if  it  be  true, 
why  has  this  practice  been  departed  from  in  this  war  ? 
Yet  the  correspondent  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth, 
and  we  are  forced  again  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  great 
Queen  Victoria  did  not  wait  for  this  war  to  issue  the 
Proclamation  that  satisfied  the  legitimate  expectation  of 
her  seamen.  She  issued  it  in  1900  as  the  settled  per- 
manent detailed  plan  for  the  distribution  of  Prize  Money. 
No  real  reason  has  ever  been  assigned  for  its  cancellation. 
Then,  again,  as  to  that  part  of  Prize  Money  which 
consists  of  what  is  called  "  Droits  of  the  Admiralty  which 
"  belonged  to  the  Crown."  They  did  and  do.  But  they 
no  more  belong  to  the  Crown  than  all  other  good  Prize 
of  War  taken  at  sea.  It  all — every  atom  of  it — enures 
to  the  Crown.  But  it  has  all  been,  and  is,  capable  of  being 
granted,  and  it  always  hitherto  has  been  granted,  by  the 
Crown  to  the  captors  in  certain  carefully  specified  shares 
from  the  Admiral  to  the  ship-boy.  That  is  what  has  now 
been  refused  and  withdrawn. 

Then  the  correspondent  proceeds  to  say  that  "in  183 1 
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"  on  the  adjustment  of  the  Civil  List  of  the  Sovereign, 
"  Admiralty  and  Crown  droits  vi^ere  henceforth  to  be 
"  paid  to  the  ConsoHdated  Fund."  That  is  very  true. 
It  is  most  true.  It  is  true  not  only  because  of  an  Act  of 
1 83 1,  but  also  because  of  the  Civil  List  Act  passed  on  the 
accession  of  His  present  Gracious  Majesty  King  George. 
The  truth  has  been  stated  and  enforced  in  these  very 
pages.*  But  now  comes  the  question  we  have  more  than 
once  put.  If  these  Admiralty  and  Crown  droits  are  "  to 
"  be  paid  to  the  ConsoHdated  Fund,"  why  are  they  not  so 
paid  P  Why  are  they  withheld  from  that  Fund  ?  Why 
are  they  still  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Paymaster-General  ? 
Why  ?  Why  ?  Tell  us  that,  Mr.  Correspondent.  And 
remember  that,  whereas  while  kept  out  of  the  ConsoHdated 
Fund  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Paymaster-General  these 
millions  of  money  may  be  disposed  of  as  Ministers 
and  the  Foreign  Office  may  please ;  yet  that  if  once — ^as 
you  truly  say  they  should  be — ^paid  into  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  then  they  can  only  be  withdrawn  therefrom  by 
virtue  of  an  Act  of  ParHament,  in  which  not  only  Ministers 
and  Foreign  Office  clerks  concur,  but  which  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  as  weU,  and  the  Monarch  to  boot,  must 
have  advised  and  consented  to.  Why,  then,  are  these 
moneys  kept  away  from  their  proper  legal  destination  ? 
Why  withdrawn  from  the  purview  and  control  of  ParHa- 
men  ?    Why  ?     Why  ? 

Finally   this   correspondent   says   that   "  the   taxpayer, 

not  the  men  of  the  Royal  Navy,  is  entitled  to  such 

'  amount  of  the  Prize  Fund  as  represents  the  proceeds  of 

'  Prize  droits  as   distinguished  from  captures  at  sea  by 

commissioned  ships."     Not  so.    The  taxpayer  is  no  more 

entitled  to  that  or  any  part  of  it  than  he  is  entitled  to 

any  part  of  the  ConsoHdated  Fund.     What  he  is  entitled 

to  is  to  say  what  shall  be  done  with  it.     And  this  is  the 

very   right    and    title    denied    to    him  by  its  withdrawal 

from   the   ConsoHdated   Fund.     When   the   Monarch   at 

*  The  Candid  Quarterly  Review  for  February,  191 5,  p.  67. 
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the  beginning  of  each  reign  renounces  certain  hereditary 
revenues,  which  therefore  and  thenceforth  become  payable 
no  longer  to  the  Civil  List,  but  to  the  Exchequer— or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  ConsoHdated  Fund — these  revenues 
become  payable  to  the  general  State  Fund,  and  not  at  all 
to  the  taxpayer  nor  to  all  the  taxpayers  together.  And 
if  the  Monarch  finds,  as  our  present  gracious  King  found, 
that  such  moneys  as  might  be  Prize  Money  were — as 
these  were  in  1900 — already  pledged  to  distribution  among 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy,  then  there  is  but  one  of 
two  things  to  be  done :  either  so  to  distribute  them,  or 
else  to  pay  them  all  into  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to  be 
thence  withdrawn  by  the  decision  of  Parliament  either  for 
relief  of  the  taxpayer,  for  Naval  distribution  or  for 
some  other  purpose  as  it  may  choose.  The  third  course, 
suggested  by  Mr.  Churchill,  advised  by  the  Ministry, 
and  finally  adopted,  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  all.  It 
is  neither  to  distribute  to  the  Navy  nor  to  pay  into  the 
Exchequer  ;  neither  to  keep  the  royal  faith  pledged  by 
Queen  Victoria  in  1900  nor  to  follow  the  statutory  and 
constitutional  duty  of  paying  all  these  millions  into  the 
Exchequer  and  leaving  Parliament  to  dispose  of  them. 
It  might — it  probably  would — dispose  of  them,  as  of  old, 
by  distributing  them  among  the  Navy.  It  would  probably 
altogether  refuse  to  distribute  any  portion  of  them  among 
others  whose  claim  had  already  been  rejected  by  the 
Prize  Court. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  we  had  some  explanation  of  the 
real  reason  that  influenced  Mr.  Churchill  in  withdrawing 
Prize  Money  at  once  from  the  seaman  and  from  the 
Exchequer  ;  and,  above  all,  the  real  reason  that  causes 
Mr.  Balfour  still  to  maintain  that  withdrawal. 
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"  \  ND  truly  among  the  People  of  Greece,  efpecialy  fuch 
.Z\.as  border'd  upon  the  Sea,  and  others  of  that  nature 
"  in  the  Eaft,  to  hold  fupreme  power  and  Soveraigntie  above 
"  others,  and  to  enjoy  a  Soveraigntie  of  the  Sea,  were 
"  accounted  almoft  one  and  the  fame  thing.  Nor  did  they 
"  conceive  that  could  bee  obteined  without  this.  From 
"  whence  arofe  that  Council  of  Themiftocles,  which  Pompey 
"  the  great  alfo  followed  at  Rome  ;  Qui  mare  teneat,  eum 
"  necelTe  eile  rerum  potiri. — Cic.  Hee  which  can  pollefs 
"  the  Sea,  muft  need's  have  Command  of  all." 


(Mare  Clausum  :  The  Right  and  Do- 
minion of  the  Sea  :  in  two  books  :  by 
John  Selden,  Esq.  Printed  for  Andrew 
Kembe  and  Edward  Thomas,  and  are 
to  be  fold  at  their  Shops  on  St.  Mar- 
garets-on-Hill  in  Southwark,  and  at  the 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Little  Britain. 
M.D.CLXIII.  1663.  Page  74.  Chap. 
XII.  Book  I.) 
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A  STRANGE  doctrine  has  been,  not  for  the  first  time, 
put   forward   by   Sir   Edward   Grey.     On   Thursday, 
1st  June,  1916,  he  said  in  the  House  of  Commons*  : 

"  Whatever  part  Mr.  Hurst  took  in  negotiations  about 
"  the  Declaration  of  London  was  done  on  instructions 
"  for  which  he  was  not  and  is  nor  responsible.  The 
"  attacks  made  outside  upon  permanent  officials  who  are 
"  not  responsible  for  policy,  who  cannot  say  a  word  in 
"  their  own  defence  ...  are  most  unfair  and,  at  a  time 
"  like  this,  most  unpatriotic.  If  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
"  ment  is  not  approved,  it  is  the  Government  that  should 
"  be  the  subject  of  attack  and  criticism,  or  at  least  the 
"  political  head  of  a  Department,  and  never  the  permanent 
"  officials." 

The  doctrine,  then,  is  that  permanent  officials  are  to  be 
immune  from  all  attacks  and  even  from  all  criticism.  That 
doctrine  is  as  contrary  to  practice  as  it  is  destructive  of  all 
Parliamentary  and  all  other  control  over  such  officials. 
It  is  a  claim  for  irresponsibihty,  which  could  only  have 
been  put  forward  either  in  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the 
elementary  securities  against  misdoing  afforded  by  our 
constitutional  system. 

It  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  securing  to  Parliament  the 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  Official  Report,  Thurs- 
day, 1st  June,  1916,  cols.  2881-2. 
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power  to  criticise,  to  blame  if  necessary,  and  if  necessary 
to  require  the  removal  of,  any  official,  whether  permanent 
or  temporary,  that  the  basic  principle  of  the  Parliamentary 
control  is  established — which  is  that  supplies  of  money  shall 
be  voted  to  the  King  for  one  year  only  and  no  more.  To 
this  end  it  is  that  annual  estimates  for  every  single  salary 
of  every  permanent  official  are  presented  to  Parliament, 
which  has  full  power  either  to  vote  any  such  salary,  to 
diminish  it,  or  to  refuse  it  altogether — as  many  times  it 
has  been  so  diminished  or  refused.  That  is  ParHamentary 
control.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  are  the  Civil  List  of 
H.M.  the  King,  granted  to  H.M.  for  life  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign,  and  certain  charges,  such  as  that  for  the 
National  Debt,  permanently  charged  on  the  Consohdated 
Fund  for  the  very  purpose  of  putting  them  beyond  annual 
Parliamentary  question.  The  very  number  of  men  and 
the  pay  of  the  Navy  and  Army  are  only  granted  for  one 
year.  To  claim  for  any  permanent  official  whatever  im- 
munity from  attack  and  criticism  is  therefore  to  claim  for 
him  a  position  superior  to  that  of  the  defences  of  the  King- 
dom and  equal  to  that  of  H.M.  himself.  For  no  others 
than  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Foreign  Office  has  this 
claim  ever  been  put  forward.  In  no  other  office  than  this 
has  there  ever  been  found  presumption  enough  to  claim 
independence  of  ParHament  and  immunity  from  criticism. 
In  no  other  office  has  a  Secretary  of  State  ever  been  found 
so  much  a  slave  to  his  Department  as  to  be  ready  to  put 
forward  such  a  claim. 

The  distinction  alleged  between  permanent  officials 
on  the  one  side  and  "  the  Government "  and  "  the  political 
"  head  of  the  Department  "  on  the  other — as  though  the 
latter  are  to  hold  liable  to  criticism,  attack,  removal  and 
punishment,  but  never  the  former — is  wholly  imaginary. 
It  is  negatived  by  all  our  history,  which  is  one  long  record 
from  Magna  Charta  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  of  criticism, 
attack,  removal  or  punishment — punishment  even  by 
death — of  permanent  officials,  applied  to  all,  nay,  even  to 
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Kings  themselves,  the  highest  of  all  permanent  ofBcials. 
It  is  also,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd.  King  Richard  II. 
was  deposed  hy  Parliament  because  of  his  "  frauds  and 
"  deceitful  tricks  "  *  as  "  unlit,  unable  and  utterly  in- 
"  sufficient  and  unworthy  of  the  rule  and  government  of 
"  the  said  Kingdoms."  Empson  and  Dudley  were  exe- 
cuted for  their  oppressions  exercised  as  permanent  officials. 
Strafford  was  beheaded  for  his  misdeeds  as  a  permanent 
official.  Even  Sir  Edward  Grey  or  Mr.  Asquith,  we  are 
told,  is  fairly  liable  to  attack,  censure  and  even  removal  or 
worse.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hurst  and 
Sir  Eyre  Crowe  are  not  even  to  be  criticised  !  Is  it  not 
supremely  absurd  ? 

The  record  of  the  negotiation  and  completion  of  the 
Conventions  made  at  The  Hague  in  1907  and  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  in  1909  is  contained  in  six  blue-books  of 
an  aggregate  of  1,376  pages.!  For  a  wholly  complete 
study  of  the  subject  there  is  indeed  required  also  the 
Proces  verhaiix  (497  pages)  of  The  Hague  Conference  from 
15th  June  to  1 8th  October,  1907  ;  but  the  six  blue-books 
alone  (which  may  be  bought  of  Messrs.  Wyman,  28, 
Abington  Street,  for  lis.  4id.)  give  a  sufficient  history  of 
the  transactions.  To  those  blue-books  we  refer  our 
readers,  who  may  judge  for  themselves  the  part  played  in 
the  surrenders  of  English  Sea  Power  affected  to  be  made 
by  The  Hague  Conventions  and  the  Declaration  of  London 
by  the  persons  appointed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey.  They 
were  at  The  Hague  Conference,  1907. 

Sir  Edward  Fry. 

Sir  Ernest  Satow. 

Lord  Reay. 
.    Sir  Henry  Howard. 

General  Sir  E.  R.  EUes. 

Admiral  Ottley. 

*  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  iii  (1,399). 

t  Miscellaneous,  No.  i  (1908),  No.  4  (1908),  No.  5  (1908),  No.  6  (1908), 
No.  4  (1909)  and  No.  5  (1909). 
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Sir  Eyre  Crowe. 

Mr.  Cecil  J.  B.  Hurst. 

Colonel  Yarde  Buller. 

Commander  Segrave. 

Major  Cocker  ill. 
At  the  London  Conference,  1909 — 

Admiral  Slade. 

Lord  Desart. 

Admiral  Ottley. 

Sir  Eyre  Crowe. 

Mr.  Cecil  J.  B.  Hurst. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Admiral  Ottley,  Sir  Eyre  Crowe 
and  Mr.  Cecil  J.  B.  Hurst  alone  of  the  thirteen  figure  in 
both  Conferences,  and   that    for    any  misdoing  in  those 
Conferences  these  three  are  therefore  doubly  blameable. 

The  surrenders  made  by  these  thirteen  gentlemen  have 
been  partly  resumed  through  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  rejecting  the  Naval  Prize  Bill  ,and  thereby  render- 
ing impossible  the  erection  of  The  Hague  International 
Tribunal,  and  also  by  the  destruction,  nulHfication  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  Declaration  of  London,  which  has  happily 
undone  much  of  what  these  gentlemen  thought  they  had 
done  for  ever.  But  for  that  escape  from  their  deeds  there 
is  no  thanks  due  to  them.  To  them  there  only  remains 
the  blame  due  for  what  they  sought  to  do,  and  for  those 
portions  of  what  they  did  which  still  remain.  Our  own 
conclusion,  arrived  at  from  the  blue-books  and  from  the 
Parliamentary  debates,  has  been  repeatedly  expressed.  It 
is  that  these  thirteen  by  their  acts  did  very  great  mischief 
to  their  country's  Sea  Power ;  and  that  they  deserve  and 
should  receive  as  much  blame  as  those  deserve  and  should 
receive  credit,  who  have  partly  undone  what  they  did. 

Yet  it  is  now  pretended  that  those  of  them  who  are 
"  Permanent  officials  "  are  to  be  immune  from  all  blame 
and  all  criticism  for  their  doings  recorded  in  the  blue- 
books  published  for  the  information  of  Parliament  and  the 
country,  and  thereby  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  both. 
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The  baseless  character  of  that  defence  may  be  de- 
monstrated very  easily  and  very  practically  by  any  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  v^henever  the  Foreign  Office 
estimates  come  before  that  House.  He  need  only 
put  down  a  motion  for  a  reduction  of  the  salary  of  an 
Under-Secretary  or  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  to 
carry  it  if  need  be  to  a  division,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  responsibility  to  Parliament  of  every  such  permanent 
official  and  to  blow  the  whole  pretence  out  of  the  water. 

Moreover,  as  though  to  shut  down  and  defeat  all  criti- 
cism in  advance,  the  three  permanent  officials  have  been 
all  recommended  to  H.M.  the  King  for  public  honours  as 
though  they  had  in  these  doings  performed  some  notable 
public  service.  The  Hague  Conference  ended  on  i8th 
October,  1907.  On  the  9th  November,  1907,  Mr.  Eyre 
Crowe  was  made  a  C.B.  and  Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst  was  also  in 
the  same  year  made  a  C.B.  The  Declaration  of  London 
was  signed  by  Lord  Desart  (then  an  Irish  Peer  with  no 
seat  in  Parliament)  on  26th  February,  1909  ;  and  on  the 
17th  May,  1909,  Lord  Desart  was  made  a  Peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  provided  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Crowe  was,  even  then,  held  to  be  insufficiently 
rewarded ;  for  on  6th  March,  1 9 1 1 ,  he  was  made  a  K.C.M.G. 
and  blossomed  into  Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  since  when  he  has 
been  the  "  principal  permanent  servant  "  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  dates  of  conferring  these  honours  are  eloquent. 
They  irresistibly  suggest  that  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  and  Mr. 
Hurst  were  recommended  to  their  Sovereign  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, honoured  and  placed  above  their  fellows 
because  of  the  share  they  had  taken  in  The  Hague  Conference, 
the  principal  work  whereof  was  soon  to  be  signally  con- 
demned and  destroyed  by  Parliament  ;  and  that  Lord 
Desart  was  equally  recommended  for  the  signal  honour 
conferred  upon  him  because  he  had  signed  that  accursed 
Declaration  of  London,  now  admitted  to  be  of  no  effect 
and  non-existent.  For  such  doings  as  these  if  these  gentle- 
men are  not  to  be  blamed  or  criticised  we  might  at  least 
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have  expected  to  be  spared  seeing  them  rewarded  by 
being  thus  set  above  their  fellows. 

How  far  is  this  immunity  of  the  permanent  official  from 
attack  or  criticism  to  be  carried  ?  It  is  made  in  unlimited 
terms.  Is  it  really  to  be  unlimited  ?  Is  it  claimed  to 
cover  a  permanent  official  who  should  sign  another  Treaty 
of  Dover  as  shameful  as  that  of  1678  ?  Would  it  extend 
immunity  from  prosecution  and  punishment  to  a  perma- 
nent official  who  should  send  to  the  Press  a  secret  agree- 
ment with  a  foreign  Power  not  communicated  to  Parlia- 
ment, or  who  acted  in  violation  of  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Act  ?  Would  it  cover  a  traitor  ?  Would  it  cover 
a  spy  ?  There  must  surely  be  some  limits  to  it.  What 
are  they  ? 

Strangely  enough  while  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  affirming 
the  immunity  of  permanent  officials,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was 
denying  it,  not  merely  for  departmental  clerks  but  for 
permanent  officials  of  a  much  higher  quality.  On  that 
same  afternoon  he  was  promising  *  on  behalf  of  H.M. 
Government  to  give  to  Parliament  "  papers  as  full  as 
"  possible  "  in  order  to  show  whether,  in  regard  "  to  the 
"  Dardanelles  "  there  are  people  still  exercising  authority 
who  "  may  perhaps  be  proved  to  have  made  such  mistakes 
"  that  they  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  hold  positions 
"  of  authority."  Such  mistakes  as  even  these  clerks  may  be 
proved  to  have  made  ;  and  yet,  according  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  they  must  not  only  remain  in  positions  of  authority 
and  be  rewarded  with  honour,  but  they  may  not  even  be 
criticised.  Yet  if  a  general  or  an  admiral  makes  them  he 
is  to  be  disgraced  and  cashiered  !  What  sort  of  people  are 
we  to  be  put  off  with  such  stuff  ?  What  sort  of  House  of 
Commons  is  that  which  receives  it  with  cheers  ?  And 
how  long  are  we  to  endure  either  ? 

There  is  not  and  never  has  been  in  England,  either — as 
in  Continental  States — the  law,  or  even  the  doctrine,  that 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  Official  Report,  Thurs- 
day, 1st  June,  1 91 6,  col.  2977. 
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officials  are  immune  as  such  from  blame  or  punishment. 
We  have  never  been  content  to  punish  an  ill-doing  Minister 
alone  ;  we  have  never  been  satisfied  with  impeaching  only 
the  head  without  the  hand,  or  to  question  the  contriver  of 
the  misdeed  without  tracking  his  instrument.  Ministers 
of  State  are  so  well  aware  of  this  that  they  have  often 
availed  themselves  of  it  to  save  themselves  by  throwing 
over  their  instruments,  and  handing  them  to  punishment, 
or  at  least  dismissing  them  while  they  themselves  went 
free.  It  has  been  done  constantly.  Yet  it  is  suggested 
that  those  who  point  out  the  misdeeds  or  mistakes  of  the 
instrument  are  guilty  of  an  impropriety  in  breach  of  some 
principle  or  at  least  of  fair-play  and  good  taste  ! 

Sir  Edward  Grey  says  that  Foreign  Office  permanent 
officials  "  cannot  say  a  word  in  their  own  defence."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  can  and  do  say  many  such  words. 
They  say  them  in  Notes — many  of  them  unsigned,  and 
some  of  them  undated — in  Dispatches,  Memoranda  and 
communications  to  the  Press  filled  with  defensive  argu- 
ment. And  there  is  Sir  Edward  Grey  himself,  who  can 
say  as  many  words  in  their  defence  as  he  pleases,  but  who 
instead  of  defence  only  advances  the  pretence  that  they 
should  be  immune  from  question  because  he  told  them  to 
do  as  they  did.  That  is  no  sufficient  excuse — if  the  thing 
done  was  a  misdeed — either  for  him  or  for  them. 

Unless  this  doctrine  of  immunity  for  Foreign  Office 
permanent  officials  be  swept  away  there  can  be  no  safety 
for  the  country. 
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^'  rr^HE  Editor  of  the  Sun  newspaper  (28th  November, 
"  X  1828)  after  quoting  an  article  from  The  Times  upon 
"  the  subject  of  the  controversy  with  Lord  Strangford, 
"  remarked  that  his  lordship  '  would  hardly  be  beheved 
"  '  upon  his  oath,  certainly  not  upon  his  honour  at  the 
"  '  Old  Bailey.'  Lord  Strangford  obtained  a  rule  to  show 
"  cause  why  a  criminal  information  should  not  be  filed 
"  against  the  editor  for  a  Hbel  .  .  .  and  the  judges  thinking 
"  the  justification  good,  discharged  the  rule  by  the  mouth 
"  of  Lord  Tenterden. 

During  the  proceedings  in  court  the  Attorney-General, 
Mr  Tindal,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Strangford,  referring  to 
that  nobleman's  despatch,  which  though  purporting  to  be 
written  on  the  29th  November  (1808)  from  H.M.S. 
"  '  Hibernia  '  off  the  Tagus  was  really  written  the  29th  of 
"  December,  in  Bruton  Street,  said : 

"  '  Everybody  knew  that  in  diplomacy  there  were  two 
copies  prepared  of  all  documents^  No.  i  for  the  Min- 
ister's inspection,  No.  2  for  the  public' 
"  Mr  Justice  Bayley  shook  his  head  in  disapprobation. 
"Attorney-General:  'Well,  my  lord,  it  is  the  practice 
"  '  of  the  departments  and  may  be  justified  by  necessity.' 

"Mr  Justice  Bayley:   '7  like  honesty  in   all  places, 
"  '  Master  Attorney-General.'  " 
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{History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula, 
by  Major-General  Sir  W.  F.  P. 
Napier,  K.C.B.  London,  1886,  Vol. 
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The  Funeral  Oration 

THREE  years  of  casting  and  carving  in  the  secret 
studios  of  Downing  Street  and  The  Hague  sufficed  to 
produce  and  to  set  up  for  the  worship  of  the  idolators  that 
false  Brazen  Image  known  as  the  Declaration  of  London. 
Seven  years  of  assault  by  those  who  remained  steadfast  to 
the  True  Faith  of  the  Law  of  Nations  and  the  Sea  Power 
of  England  have  been  needed  to  destroy  it.  It  now  lies 
smashed  into  fragments  by  the  very  artists  who  conceived 
and  executed  it,  with  nothing  left  but  the  last  and  sanest 
and  most  despairing  of  a  pitiful  series  of  Orders  in  Council. 
That  Order  must  be  given  in  full.     It  is  as  follows  : 

The  London  Gazette,  Tuesday,  nth  July,  1916. 

At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  7th  day  of 
July,   1 91 6. 

PRESENT, 

The    KING'S   Most   Excellent   Majesty   in    Council. 

WHEREAS  by  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  20th 
day  of  August,  1914,  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  declare  that 
during  the  present  hostilities  the  provisions  of  the  Declara- 
•  tlon  of  London  should,  subject  to  certain  additions  and 
modifications  therein  specified,  be  adopted  and  put  in 
force  by  His  Majesty's  Government  : 

And  whereas  the  said  Declaration  was  adopted  as 
aforementioned  in  common  with  His  Majesty's  Allies  : 

And  whereas  it  has  been  necessary  for  His  Majesty  and 
for  His  Allies  from  time  to  time  to  issue  further  enact- 
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ments  modifying  the  application  of  the  articles  of  the  said 
Declaration  : 

And  whereas  Orders  in  Council  for  this  purpose  have 
been  issued  by  His  Majesty  on  the  29th  day  of  October, 
1914,  the  20th  day  of  October,  1915,  and  the  30th  day  of 
March,   1916  : 

And  whereas  the  issue  of  these  successive  Orders  in 
Council  may  have  given  rise  to  some  doubt  as  to  the 
intention  of  His  Majesty,  as  also  as  to  that  of  His  Allies,  to 
act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  is 
therefore  expedient  to  withdraw  the  said  Orders  so  far  as 
they  are  now  in  force  : 

Now,  therefore.  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  His  Privy  Council,  is  pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby 
ordered,  that  the  Declaration  of  London  Order  in  Council 
No.  2,  1914,  and  all  Orders  subsequent  thereto  amending 
the    said    Order    are   hereby   withdrawn ; 

And  His  Majesty  is  pleased  further  to  declare,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  His  Privy  Council,  and  it  is  hereby 
declared,  that  it  is  and  always  has  been  His  intention,  as  it  is 
and  has  been  that  of  His  Allies,  to  exercise  their  belligerent 
rights  at  sea  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations  ; 

And  whereas  on  account  of  the  changed  conditions  of 
commerce  and  the  diversity  of  practice  doubts  might 
arise  in  certain  matters  as  to  the  rules  which  His  Majesty 
and  His  Alhes  regard  as  being  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  nations,  and  it  is  expedient  to  deal  with  such  matters 
specifically ; 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  provisions  shall 
be  observed  : 

(a)  The  hostile  destination  required  for  the  con- 
demnation of  contraband  articles  shall  be  presumed 
to  exist,  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  if  the  goods  are 
consigned  to  or  for  an  enemy  authority,  or  an  agent 
of  the  enemy  State,  or  to  or  for  a  person  in  territory 
belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  to  or  for  a 
person  who,  during  the  present  hostilities,  has  for- 
warded contraband  goods  to  an  enemy  authority, 
or  an  agent  of  the  enemy  State,  or  to  or  for  a  person 
in  territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy,  or 
if  the  goods  are  consigned  "  to  order,"  or  if  the  ship's 
papers  do  not  show  who  is  the  real  consignee  of  the 
goods, 

(b)  The  principle  of  continuous  voyage  or  ultimate 
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destination  shall  be  applicable  both  in  cases  of  con- 
traband and  of  blockade. 

(c)  A  neutral  vessel  carrying  contraband  with 
papers  indicating  a  neutral  destination,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  destination  shown  on  the  papers, 
proceeds  to  an  enemy  port,  shall  be  Hable  to  capture 
and  condemnation  if  she  is  encountered  before  the 
end  of  her  next  voyage. 

(d)  A  vessel  carrying  contraband  shall  be  liable 
to  capture  and  condemnation  if  the  contraband, 
reckoned  either  by  value,  weight,  volume,  or  freight, 
forms  more  than  half  the  cargo. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered  as  follows  : 

(i.)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
Order  in  Council  of  the  nth  March,  191 5,  for  re- 
stricting further  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  or  any 
of  His  Majesty's  Proclamations  declaring  articles 
to  be  contraband  of  war  during  the  present  hos- 
tilities. 

(ii.)  Nothing  herein  shall  affect  the  vaHdity  of 
anything  done  under  the  Orders  in  Council  hereby 
withdrawn. 

(iii.)  Any  cause  or  proceeding  commenced  in  any 
Prize  Court  before  the  making  of  this  Order  may, 
if  the  Court  thinks  just,  be  heard  and  decided  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Orders  hereby  withdrawn  so 
far  as  they  were  in  force  at  the  date  when  such  cause 
or  proceeding  was  commenced,  or  would  have  been 
appUcable  in  such  cause  or  proceeding  if  this  Order 
had  not  been  made. 

This  Order  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Maritime  Rights  Order 
in  Council,  1916." 

And  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury, 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  each  of  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  President  of 
the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  all  other  Judges  of  His  Majesty's  Prize 
Courts,  and  all  Governors,  Officers,  and  Authorities  whom  it 
may  concern,  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein  as  to 
them  may  respectively  appertain. 

Almeric  FitzRoy. 

The  Declaration  of  London  was  the  shameful  progeny  of 
the  last  and  most  dangerous  conspiracy  against    the    Sea 
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Power  of  England.  Unlike  the  preceding  but  always 
ineffectual  conspiracies  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  which  were  entered  upon  by  the  great  Military 
States  alone — the  avowed  and  perpetual  enemies  of  Sea 
Power — this,  the  latest,  was  participated  in  by  England 
herself,  and  the  delegates  she  sent  to  the  Hague  in  1907  had 
instructions  not  merely  to  accept  but  to  invite  the  destruc- 
tion in  some  of  its  most  essential  points  of  that  Sea  Power 
to  which  alone  England  owes  all  her  prosperity,  all  her 
security,  and  has  many  a  time  owed  the  preservation  of  her 
very  existence.  The  English  delegates  were  not  merely  to 
submit  to,  they  were  to  invite,  the  surrender  of  their 
country's  rights  and  her  sole  defence. 

Many  a  time  before  had  the  enemies  of  England  essayed 
to  obtain  by  threats  of  their  power  and  even  by  the  force  of 
their  arms  that  surrender.  De  Wett  of  the  Netherlands 
in  1654,  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  in  1752,  Catherine 
of  Russia  in  1780  and  in  1800,  and  Napoleon  in  1806,  had 
all  successively  prayed  for,  negotiated  for,  claimed  and 
insisted  on  and  even  fought  for,  this  very  surrender  ; 
but  were  all,  one  after  the  other,  resisted,  beaten  off  and 
defeated  by  the  stern  refusals  of  England,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  Cromwell,  of  Chatham  and  of  Pitt,  backed  by 
the  sure  instinct  of  the  people  of  England  and  the  warning 
voice  of  every  one  of  her  statesmen,  who,  differing  in  all  else, 
all  agreed  in  this  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  maritime  rights 
of  England  should  ever  be  given  up  as  long  as  England 
should  endure. 

Then  came  Sir  Edward  Grey.  He  knew  well  from  the 
beginning  of  1906 — though  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
were  not  allowed  then  to  know  it,  nor  for  several  years  later 
— that  there  was  a  possible  contingency  of  this  very  War, 
for  which  contingency  he  was  even  then  seeking  to  provide 
by  "  conversations  "  with  and  commitments  to  France. 
Yet,  knowing  this,  he  took  that  very  time  to  volunteer 
surrenders  of  Sea  Power  such  as  England  had  always 
thitherto  refused.  Forced  by  no  events,  driven  by  no 
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coercion,  he  sent  British  delegates  to  the  Hague  with 
instructions,  dated  12th  June,  1907,  which,  as  anybody  may 
see  who  will  refer  to  them,  were  instructions  of  surrender. 
It  was  no  longer  an  impetuous  and  lawless  pursuit  by  the 
Military  States  of  the  coy  and  stalwart  virgin  Naiad  Sea 
Power  who  had  so  often  mocked  their  suit  and  soundly 
boxed  their  ears.  It  was  now  that  very  virgin  herself,  bound 
by  her  own  appointed  guardian,  conducted  by  him  into  the 
secret  chambers  of  the  Hague  and  there  offered  to  their 
deadly  embraces. 

For  it  was  all  done  in  secret.  Neither  the  people  nor  the 
Parliament  of  England  were  allowed  to  know  anything  of  the 
great  betrayal.  Rumours  and  reports  and  scraps  of  infor- 
mation leaked  out  from  time  to  time  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Hague  Conference  on  15th  June,  1907.  But  no  man 
knew  exactly  or  of  a  certainty  what  was  being  done  at  the 
Hague  until,  in  January,  1908,  the  first  Blue-Book  was 
published  ;  nor  did  any  even  then  know  completely  what 
had  there  happened.  What  subsequently  happened  in 
London,  touching  the  Naval  Conference  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  London,  was  not  fully  known  till  March,  1909, 
when  a  Blue-Book  containing  the  Declaration  was  issued. 

What  had  in  fact  occurred  at  the  Hague  was  the  elabora- 
tion and  signature  of  fourteen  Conventions,  mainly  directed 
in  their  effect,  so  far  as  they  were  of  any  effect,  against  the 
exercise  of  Sea  Power.  One  of  them  (No.  XIII.)  provided 
for  the  establishment  at  the  Hague  of  a  fantastic  Inter- 
national Prize  Court  with  power  to  review,  to  reverse  or  to 
vary,  the  decisions  of  the  usual  and  hitherto  only  Prize 
Courts  established  by  belligerents  in  their  own  country. 
This  Court  was,  in  case  of  need,  to  make  its  own  Law  of 
Nations. 

But  in  order  to  provide  the  International  Prize  Court 
with  something  like  a  generally-agreed-upon  code  of  Law, 
without  which  all  felt  it  could  not  be  trusted,  an  Inter- 
national Conference  was  held  in  I^ondon  in  1908-9  and  pro- 
duced   the   Declaration    of   London.     This,    as    will    be 
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observed,  was  a  code  expressly  drawn  up  for  the  International 
Prize  Court  and  for  no  other  Court  or  purpose. 

It  was  a  code  departing  from  and  revolutionising  the 
existing  and  ancient  Law  of  Nations.  The  changes  it  made 
were  one  and  all  directed  against  England,  each  one  of  them 
calculated  to  impair,  and  the  aggregate  of  them  so  contrived 
as  to  destroy,  the  Sea  Power  of  England  in  its  most  essential 
features.  It  placed  new  limitations  on  our  right  to  capture 
contraband  of  war  by  allowing  any  vessel  to  carry  unconfis- 
cated  and  unpunished  any  amount  of  such  contraband  up  to 
half  her  cargo,  and  by  facilitating  the  use  of  false  papers  and 
investing  them  with  a  conclusive  and  almost  sacred  charac- 
ter ;  it  declared  alterable  and  unalterable  lists  of  contra- 
band manifestly  absurd  ;  it  laid  down  new  and  incoherent 
constructions  of  hostile  or  innocent  destination,  and  thus 
forbade  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  facts  ;  it  exempted 
convoyed  merchant-ships  from  all  search  and  all  question  ; 
it  attached  such  new  conditions  to  Blockade  as  to  render 
the  effectual  use  of  that  operation  of  war  impracticable  and 
impossible  ;  it  authorised  the  destruction  out  of  hand  by 
a  captor  of  any  captured  neutral  merchantman,  without 
trial  or  judgment  whenever  the  captor  might  pretend  a 
necessity  for  the  destruction  ;  it  rendered  easier  the 
fraudulent  transfer  to  neutral  ownership  of  enemy  mer- 
chantmen ;  and  destroyed  the  existing  tests  of  enemy  pro- 
perty without  replacing  them  by  others.  All  these  novel- 
ties in  the  Declaration  were  as  directly  calculated,  as  they 
were  certainly  intended,  to  lessen  the  powers  in  War 
of  the  predominant  Naval  State,  and  to  increase  the  chances 
of  escape  from  that  power  of  the  weaker  Naval  State. 
In  War  they  all  of  them  enured  to  the  injury  of  England  ; 
and  some  of  them  were  so  ingeniously  framed  as  to  do  to  her 
the  maximum  of  injury  even  when  she  might  be  a  neutral 
instead  of  a  belligerent.  Quite  apart,  therefore,  from  the 
uses  to  which  this  Declaration  might  be  put  by  the  Inter- 
national Prize  Court  for  whose  especial  behoof  it  had  been 
framed,  the  Declaration  was  no  sooner  made  known  and 
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subjected  to  public  judgment,  than  it  aroused  determined 
resistance  and  the  strongest  animosity — on  its  own  de- 
merits— throughout  Great  Britain,  and  provoked  an  agita- 
tion against  it,  which  grew  from  March,  1909,  when  it  was 
first  begun,  to  such  importance  by  191 1  that  it  could  thence- 
forth no  longer  be  either  ridiculed  or  ignored. 

Therefore,  when  in  December,  191 1,  the  Government 
asked  ParHament  to  agree  to  the  Naval  Prize  Bill,  without 
the  passing  of  which  neither  could  the  International 
Prize  Court  Convention  be  ratified  nor  that  Court  itself 
come  into  existence;  and  when,  though  the  House  of 
Commons  had  passed  the  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  rejected 
it ;  then  the  Declaration  of  London  intended  for  the  Court 
was  rendered  a  dead  letter.  It  became  the  part  of  an  actor 
who  had  been  hissed  off  the  stage.  It  was  in  fact  debarred 
from  ratification  and  fell  into  nothingness. 

It  remained  indeed  a  warning  monument  of  what  had 
been  required  of  England,  by  the  other  nations  who  took 
part  in  its  elaboration,  in  surrenders  of  her  Sea  Power, 
and  of  what  England  had  agreed  to.  These  were  very 
great  and  perilous  surrenders  of  essential  maritime  rights. 
And  it  was  quite  as  much  against  the  Declaration  as  against 
the  Hague  Prize  Court  that  the  vote  of  the  Lords  was  given. 
That  vote  reduced  the  Declaration  to  the  position  of  an 
empty  rejected  code,  remaining  only  as  a  record  of  the 
opinions  of  those  who  had  formulated  it. 

Had  the  Naval  Prize  Bill  become  an  Act  of  ParHament, 
Convention  XIII.  would  have  been  ratified,  and  the  Inter- 
tional  Prize  Court  of  fifteen  Judges — including  one  from 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Switzerland  or  Siam — would 
at  this  moment  be  sitting  to  judge  the  conduct  of  every  one 
of  our  admirals  and  our  naval  officers  and  the  validity  of 
their  captures.  This  absurd  Court  would  be  making  the 
law  for  itself  in  the  last  resort,  would  be  deciding  in  secret, 
and  its  decisions  would  be  in  course  of  enforcement  through- 
out the  British  Empire.  That  is  what  we  have  escaped. 
That  is  what  this  present  House  of  Commons  decided  to 
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impose  upon  the  Fleet  and  the  Country.  That  is  what 
would  have  been  imposed  on  both  had  the  House  of 
Lords  not  intervened  to  condemn  and  to  reject  the 
Commons'  Bill.     The  escape  was  narrow  indeed. 

All  this,  be  it  again  said,  had  been  contrived  and  carried 
out  in  secret,  without  Parliament  being  either  consulted 
or  even  informed.  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  his  subordinate 
instruments  of  the  Foreign  Office,  instructed  by  him — 
Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  Mr.  Hurst  and  Lord  Desart  playing  the 
principal  parts — had,  so  far  as  they  could,  pledged  England 
to  surrenders  of  her  Sea  Power  which,  had  they  not  been 
resisted  and  defeated,  would  have  left  her  in  the  War  of 
to-day  deprived  of  her  principal  means  of  defence  and 
offence,  all  but  helpless  before  her  enemy.  It  was  only 
when  the  thing  had  been  done  that  it  was  avowed. 
The  avowal  fortunately  sufficed  to  provoke  the  necessary 
resistance. 

What  now  can  be  said  or  thought  of  a  system  which 
leaves  it  in  the  power  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  Chief  to 
bring  the  country  without  its  own  knowledge  into  so  awful 
a  peril  ?  What  prospect  of  prudence,  what  hope  of  safety, 
can  there  be  for  a  country  which  allows  its  very  vitals  to 
be  traded  and  trafficked  away  in  the  dark  by  a  Foreign 
Secretary  and  a  few  officials,  and  itself  to  be  refused  all 
information  until  the  mischief  is  done  ?  The  undoing 
of  such  a  mischief,  so  perpetrated,  is  of  enormous  difficulty  ; 
the  complete  undoing  of  it  impossible.  Some  of  it  must 
always  remain.  And  if  the  system  be  left  untouched,  and 
those  who  have  thus  abused  it  left  unchallenged  and  un- 
punished to  renew  again  their  fatal  secret  adventures  ;  if 
the  system,  instead  of  being  broken  down,  is  maintained 
and  extolled,  and  the  Minister  and  his  subordinate  instru- 
ments, instead  of  being  punished  or  even  rebuked,  are 
rewarded  with  special  honours  by  the  Monarch,  then  there 
can  be  but  a  fearful  looking  forward  to  ruin  for  the  State 
in  which  such  things  are  allowed  to  be. 
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The  effort  of  every  Public  Department  is  to  withdraw 
itself  and  its  action  from  all  public  knowledge  and  from 
all  Parliamentary  supervision  or  control.  The  Foreign 
Office  alone  has  fully  succeeded  in  doing  that.  That  is 
its  strength,  its  buckler  and  its  security  for  immunity 
from  the  consequences  of  any  misdeeds,  however  awful. 
That  is  what  enables  it  to  obtain  for  the  members  or 
instruments  of  the  Department  public  honours  in  reward 
for  deeds  which  should  be  stigmatised,  and  their  renewal 
prevented,  by  condign  punishment.  Unless  the  Foreign 
Office  can  be  bridled  it  will  in  all  probability  finally  ruin 
the  country.  Such  a  bridle  has  been  provided  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  having  free  access  to  information.  A  similar 
Parliamentary  Committee  here,  whether  in  the  Commons 
or  the  Lords,  or  a  joint  Committee  of  both,  would  afford 
us  some  security  against  secret  bargains.  It  has  long  been 
suggested.  It  has  now  become  indispensable.  Without 
some  such  control  over  the  secrecy  of  the  Foreign  Office 
we  live  daily  in  the  most  awful  and  most  unsuspected 
dangers. 


But  to  resume  the  story.  Although,  when  the  Lords 
in  191 1  had,  so  to  speak,  "  knocked  it  out,"  the  Declaration 
had  gone  for  ever  from  the  scene  of  the  Laws  of  War  and 
the  Law  of  Nations,  yet — with  quite  inconceivable  obstinacy 
— Sir  Edward  Grey  and  his  Foreign  Office  subordinates 
deliberately  undertook  to  pretend  that  it  was  as  good 
as  ever,  and  that,  although  [debarred  for  ever  from 
ratification  by  His  Majesty,  it  should  be  enforced  as  though 
it  had  been  ratified,  though  with  "  modifications  "  to  suit 
their  own  modified  mind.  They  held  that  they  were 
entitled  and  authorised  to  use  the  Royal  Prerogative  at 
their  will.  They  held  that  they  were  entitled  to  give 
directions  to  the  Prize  Court.  And  although  the  Prize 
Court  was  instituted  and  commissioned  to  administer  and 
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enforce  the  Law  of  Nations  alone,  yet  they  held  that  they 
could  alter  that  Law  by  directions  given  to  the  Court  by 
Royal  Orders  in  Council  procured  by  themselves  from  the 
Monarch.  Nor  was  it  till  the  "  Zamora  "  judgment  of  the 
King  in  Council,  delivered  on  7th  April,  19 16,  sternly  re- 
buked and  destroyed  their  overbearing  usurpations,  that 
they  entertained  any  doubt  of  their  sufficiency  to  do  all  these 
things.  Reason,  argument,  precedent  and  demonstration 
to  the  contrary  had  been  presented  to  them — very  especially 
and  strongly  and  very  repeatedly  in  the  pages  of  this  Review, 
and  elsewhere  besides — and  they  were  again  and  again  told 
that  the  Law  of  the  country  in  this  respect  was  not  at  all 
what  they  supposed,  or  pretended  to  suppose,  but  what  it 
was  finally  declared  to  be  by  the  King  in  Council.  Nothing 
would  serve.  They  proceeded  in  their  foolish  career  for 
the  whole  first  twenty  months  of  the  War,  procuring  and 
issuing  Orders  in  Council,  on  20th  August,  19 14,  29th 
October,  1914,  20th  October,  1915,  and  30th  March,  1916, 
all  assuming  and  declaring  that  the  Declaration  of  London 
still  possessed  some  virtue,  and  ordering  the  Prize  Court 
to  enforce  such  portions  of  it  as  they  at  the  moment  thought 
still  to  be  desirable,  with  such  modifications  as  at  that 
moment  they  thought  convenient.  And  so  they  went  on 
till  the  "Zamora"  judgment  brought  them  to  their  senses. 
Their  last  Order  in  Council  touching  the  Declaration  was 
issued  on  30th  March,  19 16,  only  eight  days  before  the 
King  in  Council  spoke.  From  that  time  they  sought  to 
crawl  out  of  the  pit  of  absurdity  and  illegality  they  had 
digged  for  themselves.  And  now  the  Order  in  Council  of  7th 
July,  1916,  sweeps  away  all  the  preceding  Orders  touching 
the  Declaration,  and  affects  to  step  out  of  Foreign  Office 
shoals  and  quicksands  back  to  firm  ground. 

His  Majesty  by  this  Order  declares  that  "  it  is  and 
"  always  has  been  His  intention,  as  it  is  and  has  been 
"  that  of  His  Allies,  to  exercise  their  belligerent  rights 
"  at  sea  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Law  of  Nations." 
And  the  Order  goes  so  far  as  to  give  itself  a  name  and  a 
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character  by  ordering  that  it  "  may  be  cited  as  '  The  Mari- 
"  '  time  Rights  Order  in  Council,  1916.'  " 

That  is  well.  The  Order  is  the  Funeral  Oration  pro- 
nounced after  concert  with  France — though  apparently  not 
with  Russia — upon  the  Declaration  of  London  and  all  the 
false  and  fanciful  notions  of  the  Law  of  Nations  therein 
embodied.  It  puts  forward  "  Maritime  Rights  "  as  its  own 
subject-matter.  And  it  promises  and  undertakes  that  these 
Maritime  Rights  shall,  henceforth  at  least,  be  affirmed  and 
exercised  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations  and  not  other- 
wise. That  is  very  well.  We  and  others  who  believe  that 
that  Law  suffices  for  all  our  needs,  and  that  it  is  entitled 
to  and  must  have  that  complete  respect  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  have  always  demanded  this  and  nothing  more. 


Unhappily  the  Order  goes  beyond  this.  Once  again  it 
assumes  to  give  another  series  of  those  very  Orders  impera- 
tively prescribing  or  altering  the  Law  of  Nations  adminis- 
tered by  the  Prize  Court.  Once  again  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  his  Foreign  Office  subordinates  attempt  to  do  precisely 
what  the  King  in  Council  has  solemnly  admonished  them 
they  have  no  power  to  do.  Once  again  they  issue  a  Foreign 
Office  ukase  to  the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty,  every  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  President  of  the  Admiralty  Division, 
"  All  Judges  of  H.M.  Prize  Courts,  and  all  Governors, 
"  officers  and  authorities,  whom  it  may  concern."  All 
these  it  affirms  "  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions 
"  herein  as  to  them  may  respectively  appertain." 

Now,  the  King  in  Council  on  the  7th  April  has  declared,  by 
the  "  Zamora  "  judgment,  against  any  such  notion  as  "  that 
"  the  Prize  Court  is  to  take  its  law  from  Orders  in  Council," 
and  has  laid  it  down  that  "  if  the  Court  is  to  decide  judicially 
"  in  accordance  with  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  Law  of 
"  Nations  it  cannot  even  in  doubtful  cases  take  its  directions 
"  from  the  Crown."  Yet  now  the  King  in  Council  on  the 
7th  July  is  advised  to  issue  another  Order,  with  state- 
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statement  as  to  the  law  and  other  directions  to  the  Court. 
Let  us  see  what  these  are  : — 

Paragraph  (a)  orders  that  there  shall  be  adopted  a  doctrine 
of  presumption  as  to  hostile  destination,  partly  borrowed 
from  Art.  34  of  the  Declaration  of  London.  That,  we 
submit,  is  beyond  the  power  of  an  Order  in  Council,  is  of 
no  effect,  and  can  have  properly  no  effect  given  to  it  by 
the  Court.  It  is  for  the  Court,  with  all  the  facts  before  it, 
and  applying  the  Law  of  Nations,  to  decide  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  hostile  destination.  It  is 
for  the  Court  alone.  It  is  not  for  any  Order  in  Council  to 
prescribe  to  it  what  it  shall  hold  to  be  sufficient  evidence. 
That  seems  to  be  made  clear  beyond  doubt  by  the 
"  Zamora  "  judgment. 

Paragraph  (b)  orders  that  "  the  principle  of  continuous 
"  voyage  or  ultimate  destination  shall  be  applicable  both 
"  in  cases  of  contraband  and  of  blockade."  It  may  well 
be  that  this  doctrine  should  so  apply.  It  seems  reason- 
able that  it  should.  But  whether  according  to  the  Law  of 
Nations  it  does  apply  in  a  particular  case  under  particular 
circumstances  is  again  for  the  Court  (with  all  the  case  and 
the  circumstances  before  it)  to  decide  ;  for  the  Court  alone. 

Paragraph  (c)  is  a  revival,  though  with  material  altera- 
tions, of  Art.  VI.  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March, 
191 5.  It  declares  that  "  a  neutral  vessel  carrying  contra- 
"  band  with  papers  indicating  a  neutral  destination  which, 
"  notwithstanding  the  destination  shown  on  the  papers, 
"  proceeds  to  an  enemy  port,  shall  be  liable  to  capture  and 
"  condemnation  if  she  is  encountered  before  the  end  of 
"  her  next  voyage."  The  new  words  "  carrying  contra- 
"  band  "  do  materially  and  judiciously  limit  the  operation 
of  this  paragraph,  as  compared  with  its  extravagant  pre- 
decessor Art.  VI.  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March, 
191 5.  But  even  so,  it  is  a  paragraph  of  great  violence  to 
the  neutral  so  far  as  it  is  new.  The  Law  of  Nations  has 
never  contemplated  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  a 
neutral,  merely  because  in  the  course  of  that  voyage 
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he  perhaps  innocently  changes  his  mind  and  proceeds  to 
a  beUigerent  port  instead  of,  as  first  intended,  to  a  neutral 
port.  The  transaction  may  from  first  to  last  be  conceivably 
innocent  and  lawful.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cargo  is 
not  innocent  but  really  contraband,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily with  an  ultimate  destination  to  a  belligerent,  then 
the  offence  lies  in  that,  and  not  at  all  in  any  change  of 
mind  during  the  voyage.  In  that  case  the  change  of  mind 
may  be  weighty  evidence  against  the  ship.  But  it  cannot 
be  an  offence  in  itself  alone.  And  here  too,  and  whatever 
the  circumstances  or  the  evidence,  it  is  for  the  Court  alone 
to  judge  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  not  at 
all  according  to  doctrines  or  notions  or  prescriptions  laid 
down  by  any  Order  in  Council.  Any  attempt  to  prescribe 
the  Law  is  contrary  to  the  "  Zamora  "  judgment.  And  in 
this  case  the  attempt  is  a  particularly  dangerous  one,  since 
it  pretends  to  order  the  Prize  Court  to  treat  as  an  offence 
that  which  may  quite  possibly  be  no  offence  at  all,  by 
rendering  liable  to  condemnation  a  vessel  which  the  Law 
of  Nations  does  not  condemn. 

Paragraph  (d)  is  yet  another  attempt  to  exhume  one  of 
the  dead  bones  of  the  Declaration  of  London.  It  is  an 
almost  textual  revival  of  Art.  40  of  that  Declaration, 
which  limits  the  liability  to  condemnation  of  a  vessel 
carrying  contraband  to  cases  in  which  the  contraband, 
"  reckoned  either  by  value,  weight,  volume  or  freight, 
"  forms  more  than  half  the  cargo."  The  limitation  is  not 
merely  monstrous,  it  is  nonsensical ;  for  it  would  allow  a 
6,000-ton  ship  to  carry  3,000  tons  of  contraband  with 
impunity  and  would  condemn  a  3,000-ton  ship  for  carrying 
over  1,500  tons.  The  effect  is  to  free  the  great  trafficker  in 
contraband — provided  he  duly  calculates  contraband,  value, 
weight,  volume  and  freight — from  the  penalty  attached  to 
the  traflfic.  It  is  an  abandonment  of  all  reason,  principle 
and  equity.  This  Art.  40  was  one  of  the  very  worst  and, 
to  England,  most  mischievous  of  all  the  articles  of  the 
Declaration,  and  one  of  those  most  contrary  to  the 
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principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  And  this,  too,  is  not  for 
any  Order  in  Council  to  prescribe,  but  for  the  Prize  Court 
to  decide  with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  before  it. 

Every  one  of  these  four  paragraphs  seems  to  be  plainly 
condemned  beforehand  and  to  be  rendered  of  no  effect  by  the 
"  Zamora  "  judgment.  We  expect  them  all  to  be  declared  to 
be  so,  as  soon  as  they  come  before  the  Privy  Council. 

What  is  truly  surprising  and  inexplicable  is  that  in  this  very 
Funeral  Oration  of  the  Declaration  of  London  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  his  subordinates  go  out  of  their  way  to  set  up 
again  (in  (a)  and  in  (c) )  at  least  two  of  the  most  doubtful 
and  mischievous  of  the  articles  of  that  very  Declaration  ! 
These  are  neither  of  them  true  versions  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  in  that  respect ;  and  if  they  were  it  would  still 
be  for  the  Prize  Court  to  ascertain  and  derive  them  from 
the  true  sources  and  authorities  of  that  Law.  This  Order 
is  no  such  source.  It  is  of  no  such  authority.  As  an 
imperative  prescription  to  the  Prize  Court  it  is  of  no  force 
whatever,  nor  can  the  Court  take  therefrom  its  directions. 
That  is  what  the  "  Zamora  "  judgment  lays  down  as  the 
Law  of  the  Land. 

Is,  then,  this  Order  in  Council  of  7th  July,  1916,  drafted 
in  complete  disregard  of  that  judgment,  or  in  contempt  01 
it,  as  an  open  reaffirmation  in  these  respects  of  the 
arrogant  pretensions  so  recently  condemned,  denied  and 
adjudged  by  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  Kingdom 
to  have  no  existence  and  to  be  of  no  effect  ?  Or  is  there  any 
explanation  which  will  reconcile  the  Order  in  Council  of  the 
7th  July  with  the  Judgment  in  Council  of  the  7th  April  ? 
No  such  explanation  is  apparent.  None  such  appears 
possible.     But  if  there  be  any  such  it  should  be  given. 


There  is  more  than  that.     Untaught  and  unwarned  by 

the  most  lamentable  and  most  discrediting  catastrophe  of 

their  proceedings  in  the  struggle  to  revive  the  Declaration  of 

London  after  it  had,  and  after  they  well  knew  it  had,  been 
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destroyed,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  his  subordinates  seem, 
from  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  reply  to  Sir  J.  D.  Rees  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  loth  July,  as  though  they  meant 
to  go  on  pretending  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856,  is 
also  revived  and  still  in  being.  They  have  not,  they  say, 
"  under  consideration  the  desirability  of  denouncing  or 
"  abandoning  it."  That  looks  as  though  they  meant  to 
maintain  it  and  to  stand  by  it  as  they  so  long  did  by  the 
Declaration  of  London,  1909,  until,  like  that,  "  you  may  nose 
"  it  as  you  go  up  the  stairs."  Yet  the  two  Declarations  are 
in  similar  case.  Each  one  is  in  fact  as  dead  as  the  other. 
Each  is  a  document  "  one  and  indivisible"  ;  and  each,  by  the 
attempt  to  divide  it  and  to  make  it  into  two  or  more,  has 
been  inadvertently  assassinated  in  the  attempt  to  save  some 
fragments  of  it.*  It  may  well  be,  however,  that,  having 
now  at  last  discovered  and  testified  that  the  Declaration 
of  London  no  longer  exists.  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  his 
subordinates  have  equally  discovered  that  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  is  in  like  case.  If  that  discovery  has  been  made,  then 
the  reply  to  Sir  J.  D.  Rees  only  means  that  there  is  no 
need  for  denouncing  or  abandoning  a  Declaration  which 
is  recognised  as  being  no  longer  existent  or  binding. 
Words  to  the  effect  that  it  is  in  fact  now  recognised  as  of 
no  binding  effect  upon  us,  were  reported  by  the  (unrevised) 
Official  Report  to  have  been  used  on  9th  March,  191 6,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Foreign  Office  statement  issued  on  5th 
January,  19 16,  implies  that  this  same  Declaration  was  then 
held  to  be  binding  It  may  be  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
his  subordinates  hesitate  to  avow  their  discovery  that  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  is  dead  without  previously  consulting 
our  French  allies.  If  that  be  so,  the  sooner  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  goes  again  to  Paris  the  better. 


*  See   "The    Foreign  Office,   the  Enemy   and    the    Neutrals,"  Candid 
Quarterly  Review,  February,  1916,  pp.  88-90. 
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We  are  thankful  indeed  for  the  Funeral  Oration  of  the 
Declaration  of  London  embodied  in  the  Order  in  Council 
of  7th  July.  Yet  we  cannot  but  look  with  apprehen- 
sion to  the  signs  therein  given  that,  even  when  making  this 
last  confession  of  defeat  and  failure,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
his  subordinates  still  show  signs  of  impenitence,  and  of 
a  purpose  to  renew  their  evil  and  foolish  and  arrogant 
attempts  on  the  Law  of  Nations  and  the  Sea  Power  of  which 
that  Law  is  the  guardian,  and  even  on  the  very  Prize  Court 
commissioned  to  admxinister  that  Law.  Even  now,  draped 
though  they  are  in  the  white  sheet  of  penitence  and  reading 
to  the  world  their  full  confession  and  recantation  of  their 
heresies  and  follies,  even  now  they  mutter  those  heresies 
anew,  as  though  to  show  that  there  has  been,  despite  all, 
no  true  repentance  and  no  real  purpose  of  amendment,  and 
that,  like  Bourbons,  they  have  neither  forgotten  anything 
nor  learnt  anything  from  the  greatest  and  most  complete 
failure  and  overthrow  that  ever  befel  any  Foreign  Office 
in  any  State. 

It  remains  true,  therefore,  that  they  are  still  the  gravest  of 
the  grave  dangers  that  threaten  this  country,  and  that  this 
danger  will  not  be  removed  until,  either  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  by  some  other 
means,  the  fatal  veil  of  secrecy  in  which  they  have  been 
permitted  to  shroud  themselves  is  lifted  and  they  them- 
selves submitted  to  that  public  view  and  that  Parliamentary 
control  which  they  have  hitherto  escaped. 

Grey's  Elegy 

On  the  14th  July,  after  they  had  had  a  week  to  think 
over  it.  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  his  Foreign  Office  subordinates 
issued  a  Note  to  the  neutral  Powers,  which  is  printed 
below.  It  is  given  both  in  French  and  in  English,  the 
French  text  being,  as  usual,  very  abominably  and  inaccu- 
rately translated  into  what  the  Foreign  Office  believes 
to  be  English.  Here  is  the  English  version  : — ■ 
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"  Note  addressed  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
"  Neutral  Representatives  in  London  respecting 
"  the  withdrawal  of  the  declaration  of  london 
"  Orders  in  Council. 

"No.  I 
"  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  presents 
"  his  compliments  to  the  United  States  Ambassador,  and 
"  has  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information 
"  of  the  United  States  Government,  the  text  of  an  Order 
"  in  Council  of  to-day's  date,  effecting  a  change  in  the 
"  rules  hitherto  adopted  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
"  to  govern  their  conduct  of  warfare  at  sea  during  the 
"  present  hostilities.  A  memorandum  which  has  been 
"  drawn  up  by  the  British  and  French  Governments  is 
"  also  enclosed  explaining  the  grounds  for  the  issue  of  this 
"  Order. 

"  Foreign  Office,  July  7,  1916." 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  the  Allied  Govern- 
"  ments,  in  their  anxiety  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  the 
"  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  believed  that  in  the 
"  Declaration  of  London  they  would  find  a  suitable  digest 
"  of  principles  and  compendium  of  working  rules.  They 
"  accordingly  decided  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the 
"  Declaration,  not  as  in  itself  possessing  for  them  the  force 
"  of  law,  but  because  it  seemed  to  present  in  its  main 
"  lines  a  statement  of  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  belli- 
"  gerents  based  on  the  experience  of  previous  naval  wars. 

"  As  the  present  struggle  developed,  acquiring  a  range 
"  and  character  beyond  all  previous  conceptions,  it  became 
"  clear  that  the  attempt  made  at  London  in  time  of  peace 
"  to  determine  not  only  the  principles  of  law,  but  even  the 
"  forms  under  which  they  were  to  be  applied,  had  not 
"  produced  a  wholly  satisfactory  result.  As  a  matter  of 
"  fact,  these  rules,  while  not  in  all  respects  improving  the 
"  safeguards  afforded  to  neutrals,  do  not  provide  bel- 
"  ligerents  with  the  most  effective  means  of  exercising 
"  their  admitted  rights. 

"  As  events  progressed,  the  Germanic  Powers  put  forth 
"  all  their  ingenuity  to  relax  the  pressure  tightening  about 
"  them  and  to  reopen  a  channel  for  supplies  ;  their  devices 
"  compromised  innocent  neutral  commerce  and  involved 
"  it  in  suspicions  of  enemy  agency. 

"  Moreover   the   manifold   developments   of  naval   and 
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"  military  science,  the  invention  of  new  engines  of  war, 
"  the  concentration  by  the  Germanic  Powers  of  the  whole 
"  body  of  their  resources  on  military  ends,  produced 
"  conditions  altogether  different  from  those  prevailing  in 
"  previous  naval  wars. 

"  The  rules  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  London 
"  could  not  stand  the  strain  imposed  by  the  test  of  rapidly 
"  changing  conditions  and  tendencies  which  could  not  have 
"  been  foreseen. 

"  The  Allied  Governments  were  forced  to  recognize  the 
"  situation  thus  created,  and  to  adapt  the  rules  of  the 
"  Declaration  from  time  to  time  to  meet  these  changing 
"  conditions. 

*'  These  successive  modifications  may  perhaps  have 
"  exposed  the  purpose  of  the  Allies  to  misconstruction  ; 
"  they  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
"  must  confine  themselves  simply  to  applying  the  historic 
"  and  admitted  rules  of  the  law  of  nations. 

"  The  Allies  solemnly  and  unreservedly  declare  that  the 
"  action  of  their  warships,  no  less  than  the  judgments  of 
"  their  Prize  Courts,  will  continue  to  conform  to  these 
"  principles  ;  that  they  will  faithfully  fulfil  their  engage- 
"  ments,  and  in  particular  will  observe  the  terms  of  all 
"  international  conventions  regarding  the  laws  of  war ; 
"  that,  mindful  of  the  dictates  of  humanity,  they  repudiate 
"  utterly  all  thought  of  threatening  the  lives  of  non- 
"  combatants  ;  that  they  will  not  without  cause  interfere 
"  with  neutral  property ;  and  that  if  they  should,  by  the 
"  action  of  their  fleets,  cause  damage  to  the  interests  of 
"  any  merchant  acting  in  good  faith,  they  will  always  be 
"  ready  to  consider  his  claims  and  to  grant  him  such  redress 
"  as  may  be  due." 

{From  White  Paper  issued  by  F.O.,  i^th  July,  1916.) 

This  is  but  a  pale  reflex  of  the  Order  in  Council  of 
7th  July,  1916,  and  a  lame  apology  for  the  series  of  blunders 
which  from  July,  1914 — or,  more  strictly,  from  so  far  back 
as  1906 — have  marked  the  progress  of  the  Foreign  Office 
in  respect  of  the  Declaration  of  London.  "  At  the  begin- 
"  ning  of  the  present  war,"  we  are  told,  "  the  Allied 
"  Governments  believed  that  in  the  Declaration  of  London 
"  they  would  find  a  suitable  digest  of  principles  and 
"  compendium  of  working  rules."     They  had  no  reason 
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whatever  to  believe  that,  but  every  reason  to  beheve 
the  contrary.  How  they  arrived  at  this  conclusion  is 
inconceivable.  They  knew  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
which  was  in  August,  19 14,  that  this  Declaration  was 
in  fact  in  many  notable  respects  contrary  to  the  Law 
of  Nations  and  inconsistent  with  it,  and  in  all  respects 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  their  own  country.  It  had 
been  condemned  and  practically  destroyed  by  the  House 
of  Lords  in  191 1.  Yet  here  we  have  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  the  Foreign  Office  affecting  to  believe  that  in  August, 
19 14,  they  still  held  the  Declaration  to  be  a  suitable 
digest  of  that  law  which  it  had  departed  from  and  denied. 
For  the  belief  which  they  now  pretend  to  have  entertained 
there  is  no  excuse  whatever  ;  nor  could  there  in  fact  have 
been  any  such  belief,  but  only  a  desire  to  retain  for  some 
unavowed  and  unexplained  ends  that  Declaration  which 
was  already  condemned  and  void.  We  have  always  con- 
tended, and  still  contend,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  British  Government  at  least  showed  no  sign  of 
"  anxiety  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  principles 
"  of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  showed  a  great  anxiety  to  depart  from  its  prin- 
ciples and  to  substitute  for  them  new  and  dangerous 
regulations. 

"  Then,"  says  the  Note,  "  it  became  clear  that  the 
"  attempt  made  at  London  in  time  of  peace  " — made, 
that  is,  by  the  Declaration  of  London  in  1909 — "  had  not 
"  produced  a  wholly  satisfactory  result."  It  had  not, 
indeed  ;  yet  the  Foreign  Office  went  on  pretending  that  it 
had;  declared  that  the  Declaration  itself  was  to  be  adopted; 
and  ordered  the  Prize  Court  to  enforce  it.  Neither  the 
"  ingenuity  of  the  Germanic  Powers  nor  the  manifold 
"  developments  of  naval  and  military  science  "  had,  as  is 
now  contended,  "  produced  conditions  altogether  different 
"  from  those  prevailing  in  previous  naval  wars,"  nor  brought 
the  Declaration  into  conformity  therewith.  There  was  no 
fault  or  defect  of  the  Law  of  Nations.     The  fault  lay  with 
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the  Foreign  Office  insisting  on  continued  adherence  to  that 
Declaration  which  was  contrary  to  it. 

At  last  the  Foreign  Office  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  London  "  could 
"  not  stand  the  strain  imposed  by  the  test  of  rapidly  changing 
"  conditions  and  tendencies  which  could  not  have  been 
"  foreseen."  They  could  not  indeed  stand  any  strain 
whatever  ;  not  because  of  any  new  conditions,  but  because 
they  were  themselves  contrary  to  the  law  and  to  the 
interests  of  this  country,  besides  being  monstrous  in  them- 
selves. Now  comes  the  tardy  recognition  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  his  subordinates  at  the  Foreign  Office  of  the 
huge  mistake  they  committed  in  ever  trying  to  bolster  up 
the  vagaries  of  the  new  Declaration. 

Now  at  last  the  Allies  "  solemnly  and  unreservedly 
"  declare  that  they  will  continue  to  conform  to  the  rules 
"  of  the  Law  of  Nations."  That,  as  has  always  been  con- 
tended in  these  pages,  is  what  the  Allies,  or  at  least  Great 
Britain,  should  have  confined  itself  to  from  the  beginning, 
and  not  have  attempted — not  alone  through  the  medium  of 
the  Declaration  of  London  but  in  twenty  other  ways — to 
go  beyond  those  rules.  It  is  well  that  now  at  last  Great 
Britain  at  least  declares  that  she  will  confine  herself  to 
those  rules,  and  it  is  well  also  that  she  has  obtained  the 
agreement  of  France  to  a  line  of  conduct,  now  resumed, 
which  should  never  have  been  departed  from. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  very  moment  of  making  "  solemn 
"  and  unreserved  declarations  "  that  we  henceforth  will 
confine  ourselves  to  the  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  we 
are  yet  again  laying  down  fragments  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  itself  and  are  declaring  new  conditions 
which  are  either  drawn  from  the  Declaration  or  are 
as  heretical  as  anything  in  that  Declaration.  The 
Note  issued  on  the  14th  July  declares  that  we  "  in 
"particular  will  observe  the  terms  of  all  international 
"  conventions  regarding  the  laws  of  war."  This  seems  to 
point  to  The  Hague  Conventions,  fourteen  in  number,  and 
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appears  to  indicate  that  the  Foreign  Office  would  promise 
to  adhere  to  all  fourteen  Conventions,  although  at  least  ten 
of  them  have  been  destroyed  and  are  now  non-existent. 

It  seems  almost  impossible,  even  when  the  Foreign  Office 
has  been  forced  out  of  its  strange  ways  into  the  Law  of 
Nations,  to  make  it  pursue  that  road  clearly  and  directly. 
This  must  be  guarded  against,  for,  in  the  Order  in  Council 
as  in  this  Note,  there  are  direct  intimations  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  his  subordinates  still  intend  to  bring  about 
material  changes  in  that  very  Law  of  Nations  while  admit- 
ting at  the  same  time  that  they  must  confine  themselves 
thereto. 

It  is  a  pathetic  Elegy — at  once  a  confession  and  an 
apology  for  that  long  series  of  terrible  errors  which 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  initiated  and  carried  out  during  the 
last  ten  years,  without  ever  completely,  or  perhaps  at 
all,  realising  the  mischief  he  was  doing.  The  sad  truth 
about  Sir  Edward  seems  to  be  that,  although  a  handsome, 
high-minded,  candid  gentleman  turned  politician,  of  stately 
aspect  and  dignified  speech,  he  is  yet  of  an  unreadiness 
and  slowness  in  apprehension  and  appreciation  and  of  a 
disposition  to  be  influenced  by  the  associates  around  him, 
which  have  rendered  him  the  instrument  of  men  more 
astute  and  less  scrupulous  than  himself.  Sir  Edward  is 
now  gone.  He  is  succeeded  by  Earl  Grey,  a  Peer  of  the 
Realm.  He  has  gone  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  most  notable  of  his  failures,  the  Declara- 
tion of  London,  has  been  finally  and  solemnly  put  away 
as  an  unclean  and  impossible  thing.  The  Note  to  the 
neutrals  is  his  own  Elegy  by  himself.  The  true  Monument 
to  him  will  be  the  ruins  of  the  Declaration  of  London. 

London,  Sunday,  23rd  July,  1916. 
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O  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil  ; 

But  to  be  hanged  for  nonsense  is  the  devil. 


(Dryden,  "  Absalom  and  Acliitophel.") 
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THE  DECLARATION  DISMISSED: 
Death,  Burial,  Funeral  Oration,  and  Elegy. 

ON  Friday,  21st  July,  1916,  at  the  instance  and  on  the 
initiative  of  the  National  Emergency  Conference,  a 
complimentary  Dinner  was  offered  to  Mr.  T.  Gibson 
Bowles  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  in  defence  of  Sea  Law 
and  of  England's  Sea  Rights,  and  in  especial  recognition 
of  his  services  begun  in  1909  and  continued  to  the  present 
time  in  procuring  the  destruction  and  disappearance  of 
the  Declaration  of  London. 

A  desire  has  been  expressed  by  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  Sea  Law  and  Sea  Power  to  learn  what  was  done  and 
said  at  this  Dinner.  We,  therefore,  publish  as  complete 
an  account  of  it  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain. 


Among  those  present  were  Admiral  Lord  Beresford 
(Chairman),  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G.,  Viscount 
Peel,  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir 
Hedworth  Meux,  M.P.,  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Poe, 
Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  Admiral  de  Courcy 
Hamilton,  Admiral  Sir  Bouverie  Clark,  Colonel  Sir  Mark 
Sykes,  M.P.,  Sir  Henry  Dalziel,  M.P.,  Lord  Cecil 
Manners,  Lord  Atkinson,  Bertram  Blount,  Esq.,  L.  Cope 
Cornford,  Esq.,  Lewis  Coward,  Esq.,  K.C.,  John  Gretton, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  S.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Major  Rowland  Hunt, 
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M.P.,  the  Hon.  Charles  Lawrence,  General  Long,  C.B., 
Leo  Maxse,  Esq.,  Ralph  Nevill,  Esq.,  Sir  Lionel  PhilHps, 
Dr.  Ellis  T.  Powell,  W.  Prit chard-Morgan,  Esq.,  Douglas 
Sladen,  Esq.,  Major-General  Sir  Reginald  Talbot, 
H.  G.  Wells,  Esq.,  Arnold  White,  Esq.,  Chas. 
Whibley,  Esq.,  and  nearly  two  hundred  other  gentlemen ; 
while  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lords 
Salisbury,  Manners,  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Channing  of 
Wellingborough,  Sherborne,  Tankerville,  Biddulph,  Barry- 
more,  Desborough,  and  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  and 
Admirals  W.  R.  Kennedy,  F.  A.  Close,  Penrose  Fitzgerald, 
A.  H.  Alington,  Morris  H.  Smyth,  J.  C.  A.  Wilkinson,  and 
Bayly,  together  with  many  others,  wrote  expressing  their 
regret  at  their  inability  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Pinkney  read  extracts  from  some  of  these  letters. 

They  were  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  very  pleased  that  this  honour  is  being  shown  to 
"  Mr.  Bowles,  who  has  worked  so  long  and  so  courageously 
"  in  the  interests  of  his  country." — (Sir  Edward  Carson, 
M.P.,  late  Attorney-General.) 


"  I  have  long  admired  Mr.  Bowles's  great  knowledge  of 
"  International  Law,  and  when  discussing  such  subjects 
"  with  him  have  never  failed  to  derive  advantage  from  con- 
"  tact  with  a  mind  so  fresh,  so  resourceful  and  so  amazingly 
"  well-informed." — (Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  present  Attorney- 
General.) 


"  Lord  Parmoor  is  well  aware  how  greatly  the  country  is 
"  indebted  to  Mr.  Bowles  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
"  unfortunate  Declaration  of  London." 

"  I  much  regret  that  my  duties  do  not  allow  of  my  attend- 
"  ance  at  the  dinner  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles. 
"  I  think  no  one  has  done  more  than  he  to  win  the  war." — 
(Vice-Admiral  E.  E.  C.  Clarke,  H.M.S.  "  Eileen.") 


"  The  Earl  of  Coventry  wished  very  much  to  join  in 
"  congratulations    and    thanks    to    Mr.    Bowles    for    the 
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"  splendidly  successful  work  he  has  done  in  opposing  the 
"  Declaration  of  London  from  the  first." 


"  I  should  have  been  glad  to  testify  my  admiration  for 
"  his  strenuous  and  patriotic  opposition  to  the  Declaration 
"  of  London,  and  my  gratitude  to  him  for  the  great  service 
"  he  thus  rendered  his  country." — (The  Earl  of  Durham.) 


"  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the 
"  Dinner,  which  is  to  compliment  Mr.  Bowles  on  his 
"  triumphant  opposition  to  the  Declaration  of  London, 
"  and  I  am  happy  to  think  that  I  belong  to  the  House 
"  which  declined  to  pass  this  iniquitous  document,  which 
"  otherwise  would  have  given  us  over  tied  and  bound  into 
"  the  hands  of  our  enemies  in  this  war." — (The  Earl  of 
Winchilsea.) 


"  I  hope  that  such  a  demonstration  in  honour  of  his 
"  exertions  which  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
"  Declaration  of  London  may  be  a  great  success.  Under 
"  the  presidency  of  Lord  Beresford  this  is  assured." — 
(Lord  Redesdale.) 


"  As  I  believe  he  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  prevent 
"  the  confirmation  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  I  should 
"  have  liked  much  to  have  been  present  had  it  been  at  all 
"  possible.  He  deserves  all  the  honour  we  can  do  him." — 
(Lord  Joicey.) 


"  There  is  no  naval  officer  that  does  not  fully  appreciate 
"  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles's  efforts  to  defend  the  British 
"  Navy." — (Admiral  Sir  Henry  Stephenson.) 


Admiral  Lord  Beresford,  in  proposing  Mr.  Bowles's 
health,  made  an  energetic  and  brilliant  speech  showing  the 
mischiefs  already  caused  and  the  deadly  effects  that  must 
have  ensued  from  the  Declaration  of  London  had  it  not 
been  destroyed.  He  said  : — "  Mr.  Bowles  was  a  master 
"  of  Parliamentary  procedure  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
"  whom  all  referred.  When  Mr.  Speaker  Gully  endeavoured 
"  to  prevent  him  from  speaking  on  Gibraltar  he  twice 
"  met  the  Speaker  in  open  conflict  on  points  of  Order, 
"  totally  defeated  him  before  the  House  and  forced  him  to 
"  retreat. 
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"  In  the  Public  Accounts  Committee,  though  never  its 
"  Chairman  he  was  always  its  oracle,  and  here  in  defence  of 
"  Tarliamentary  control  over  expenditure  menaced  by  an 
"  Army  Order,  he  opposed  the  new  scheme  set  forth  in  that 
"  Order  and  forced  the  withdrawal  of  the  Order  he  com- 
"  plained  of  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  rescinding  Order. 
"  He  has  written  on  Sea  Power  books  which  have  become 
"  text  books  not  only  in  Naval  Schools,  but  among  lawyers. 
"In  1878  he    pubHshed    Maritime  Warfare^  in   1900    the 
"  Declaration  oj   Paris^  in  1910   Sea  Law  and  Sea  Power, 
"  touching  this  very  Declaration  of  London,  as  to  which  Sir 
"  Julward  Carson,  the  lale  Attorney-General,  wrote  to  him 
"  when   contesting   Market    Harborough   in    March   last  : 
"  *  I  do  feel  bound,  as  one  who  has  had  to  help  officially 
"  *  in  upholding  our  international  law,  to  put  on  record  the 
"  '  great  services  you,  with  others,  have  rendered  to  the 
"  '  country  in  saving  it  from  the  disastrous  results  of  what 
"  '  is  known  as  the  Declaration  of  London.    Our  Navy,  and 
"  '  our  Navy  unhampered,  must  in  the  long  run  be  the 
"  '  saviour  of  our  country,  and  your  contribution  to  the 
"  '  state  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  us  under  international  law 
"  '  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.' 

"  When  out  of  Parliament,  being  as  ever  a  fighting  man, 
"  he  tackled  the  Bank  of  England  itself  and  coming  as  a 
"  layman  and  no  lawyer  out  of  the  street,  he  took  on  the 
•'  present  Lord  Chief  Justice,  then  Attorney-General,  and 
"  all  the  highest  talent  at  tlie  Bar,  and  singlchanded  got  a 
"  decision  against  them  and  the  Bank  with  costs,  thereby 
"  forcing  the  late  Government  to  pass  the  Bowles  Act 
"  partially  modifying  that  decision  yet  not  destroying  it. 
*'  lie  thus  materially  curbed  the  power  of  any  Government 
"  to  levy  taxes  without  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

"  In  order  to  understand  Sea  Law,  Sea  Power  and  Sea 
"  Rights,  it  is  necessary  to  be  at  once  a  seaman  and  a 
"  lawyer.  Mr.  Bowles  has  been  both.  He  is  a  sound 
"  practical  seaman  and  a  master  mariner,  and  in  the  Law 
"  of  Nations  has  shown  himself,  although  a  layman,  a  com- 
"  plete  master  of  its  principles." 


Mr.  Garrard,  of  the  Baltic  Shipping  Exchange,  speaking 
in  support,  showed  the  vital  importance  to  shipping  of  the 
Declaration  of  London  and  the  rehef  to  it  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  ihc  document  would  bring. 
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Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Hcdworth  Meux,  in  further 
support,  pointed  out  the  service  Mr.  Bowles  had  done, 
not  only  to  the  country  but  to  TI.M.  Government  by 
freeing  it  from  the  shackles  of  the  Declaration  of  London, 
and  expressed  regret  that  neither  Mr.  Asquith  nor  Sir 
Edward  Grey  was  present  to  admit  their  mistake  and  to 
thank  him  for  that  service,  which  had  perhaps  not  yet  been 
duly  appreciated.  He  regretted  that  Mr.  Bowles  was  not 
in  Parliament  where  his  services  were  much  ncctlcd. 


Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles  replied.     He  said  : — 

Although  our  hearts  arc  now  (jvcr  the  seas  with  the  brave  mrjx 
who  are  fighting  and  dying  for  us,  it  is  yet  fitting  that  we  should 
thus  mark  the  death,  damnation  and  burial  of  tiiat  Declaration 
of  London  which,  after  eight  years  of  a  shameful  and  paralysed 
existence  which  it  has  been  sought  to  prolong  by  many  doses  of 
Orders  in  Council,  is  now  ignobly  buried  away  together  with  the 
empty  bottles  and  gallipots  of  the  Orders  in  Council  themselves. 
It  has  received  a  funeral  oration  from  its  own  authors  and  also  a 
last  dying  speech  and  confession  of  the  faults  and  blunders  of  that 
l'\jreign  OOice  which  has  so  long  sought  to  tie  it  round  the  neck  of 
the  Navy  and  to  hamper  the  wcjrk  of  the  Fleet.  It  has  even  produced 
a  new  Grey's  Elegy  upon  himself,  written  not  only  in  English  but 
also  in  French,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  admiration  of  all  men  of 
all  tongues.     We  may  well  rejoice. 

And  we  need  not  even  now  put  by  the  mingled  crape  and  cockades 
with  which  we  are  entitled  to  array  ourselves.  Ferhaps  yet  aiunhcr 
funeral  may  be  impending.  For,  two  days  ago,  His  Majesty's 
indispensable  Government  was  twice  defeated,  once  by  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  who  brought  it  to  a  disorderly  rout,  and  once  by  a  Welsh 
Member,  who  beat  it  on  a  division  in  the  lobbies.  A  less  indis- 
pensable Government  would  have  already  resigned;  and  this  will 
now  not  be  able  long  to  delay  that  due  and  overdue  appeal  to  the 
country  by  a  general  election  for  that  Free  Parliament  which  is  now 
so  urgently  needed. 

I  myself  am  deeply  grateful  as  well  to  the  National  Emergency 
Conference  which  iniliated  this  occasion  as  to  you  gentlemen  who 
have  assembled  in  recognition  of  such  services  as  I  have  been  able 
to  render  to  the  Sea  Power  of  our  country.  It  is  the  first  recognition 
I  have  ever  had  ;  it  is  sufficiently  honourable  to  be  the  last  I  need 
ever  desire. 

Bear  with  me  while  I  submit  a  short  chapter  from  our  IlisUiry. 

When  America  was  first  found,  when  the  world  of  land  and  sea 
was   thus   doubled   beyond   the   wildest   dreams   of  the    Ptolemaic 
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geographer,  and  when  the  western  hori7.on  of  England  was  closed, 
what  was  really  discovered  was  not  America  but  England  seated 
in  the  Seat  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  Sea.  So  soon  as  the  effect 
of  that  discovery  became  realised  the  two  greatest  men  of  that  age, 
or  perhaps  of  any  age.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  philosopher  statesman, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  seaman  statesman,  taught  us  then  that,  as  these 
Islands  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  at  the  crossing  of  all 
the  sea  roads,  so  were  their  inhabitants  creatures  of  the  sea,  and 
must  be,  if  we  were  to  prosper,  users  and  masters  of  the  sea, 
destined  to  use  it  in  peace  for  trade  without  artificial  hindrances, 
and  in  war  for  our  own  defence  by  exercising  the  vast  power  it  gave. 

They  spoke  as  m.en  who  knew,  as  men  who  had  seen  the  mighty 
power  of  Spain,  when  she  was  still  Spain  and  the  Indies,  broken 
and  destroyed  and  the  Spanish  Armada  sunk  by  the  nascent  Sea 
Power  which  was  to  attain  such  vast  proportions.  They  spoke  as 
seers  and  prophets  of  the  future,  showing  in  these  early  days  to  all 
their  countrymen  the  vast  and  glorious  destinies  now  open  to  them. 

The  lesson  they  taught  was  accepted  and  learnt  by  England. 
From  being  as  she  was  when  they  spoke,  a  poor  nation  of  less  than 
eight  millions  of  herdsmen,  shepherds  and  miners,  she  has  now 
become  a  great  world  Power  containing  in  these  islands  alone  not 
eight  but  forty-seven  millions  of  inhabitants  and  embracing  in  the 
King's  dominions  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
That  Empire  England  has  become  in  three  centuries.  Colonising, 
not  by  direction  of  her  Government,  but  rather  against  it,  through 
the  sole  energy  of  her  hardy  adventurers,  drawing  into  fertility  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth,  bringing  under  her  dominion  ancient  races 
and  civilisations,  this  England  of  ours  now  sways  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  land  and  of  the  population  of  all  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  world.  This  first  position  among  the  nations  she  has  achieved 
with  no  harm  to  any,  with  much  good  to  all.  She  has  taken  no  toll 
upon  the  world's  trade,  which  she  has  pursued  herself  without 
excluding  others  from  its  benefits.  She  has  used  her  might  to 
oppress  none,  but  to  benefit  many  and  to  protect  all. 

Yet  even  as  this  teaching  began  to  bear  fruits,  it  began  also  to 
give  rise  not  only  to  fear  but  to  envy  by  other  nations  of  the  great 
prosperity  and  growing  power  of  these  islands.  A  permanent  con- 
spiracy against  the  Sea  Power  of  England  soon  began  on  the  envious 
Continent  by  soldier  Powers.  It  has  lasted  and  continued  to  this 
day.  First  Holland  and  Prussia  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  then 
Russia,  heading  all  the  soldier  Powers,  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  then 
France  under  Napoleon,  made  attempts  upon  this  Sea  Power,  all 
similar  in  nature  and  in  essence  to  that  Declaration  of  London 
whose  death,  burial  and  damnation  we  celebrate. 

These  attempts  were  sternly  resisted,  stoutly  put  aside  and  always 
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defeated  by  England  whenever  they  were  made.  They  were  met 
by  men  who  knew  the  peril  and  had  courage  to  resist  it.  They  were 
met  by  Cromwell,  by  Chatham  and  by  Pitt.  Only  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  some  success  achieved  by  this  great 
conspiracy  against  Sea  Power,  when  Cromwell,  Chatham,  Pitt  and 
Nelson  had  been  succeeded  in  our  Councils  by  men  of  less  under- 
standing and  more  pliancy. 

That  success  was  in  1856,  when — secretly  and  without  authority, 
as  all  these  things  have  always  been  done — Lords  Clarendon  and 
Cowley  signed  the  Declaration  of  Paris  which  was  the  lineal  ancestor 
of  the  Declaration  of  London  and  is  to-day  as  dead  as  that. 

There  were  then  found  men  in  and  out  of  Parliament  who  protested 
against  that  surrender  :  the  late  David  Urquhart,  the  late  Lord 
Lamington,  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham,  Mr.  Reginald  Yorke  and  others. 
With  these  men  I  myself,  while  yet  young,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
become  acquainted.  I,  too,  sought  to  master  the  Secret  of  the  Sea 
and  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  Law  of  Nations  that  regulates  and 
sanctions  Sea  Power.  And  as  these  my  friends  died  and  disappeared, 
I  found  myself  almost  the  sole  depositary  and  heir  of  their  deter- 
mination to  restore  to  the  country  all  its  maritime  rights. 

And  so  I  began  nearly  forty  years  ago  to  write  on  this  subject  in 
books  and  papers.  With  this  same  purpose  I  sought  to  enter  and 
did  enter  Parliament,  hoping  that  there  I  might  be  able  to  plead 
with  effect  the  cause  of  Sea  Power. 

I  recollect  well  my  bitter  disappointment  when  told  by  the  present 
respected  Speaker,  Mr.  Lowther,  that  I  should  never  get  a  chance  of 
talking  about  Sea  Power  and  that  if  I  did  I  should  certainly  be 
counted  out.     It  was  perhaps  my  own  fault.     I  am  sensible  of  my 
own  defects.     I  have  neither  the  natural  gifts  nor  have  I  acquired 
the  special  education  required  for  discharging  the  duties  of  an  Adver- 
tising Agent  or  for  winning  the  morning  support  and  evening  eulogies 
of  our  ineffable  cheap  Press,  neither  have  I  ever  attained  to  those 
sublime  heights  which  enable  a  statesman  who  has  failed  in  statesman 
ship   to   command  the  highest  prices  ever  known  for  the  sorriest 
twaddle  ever  penned.     I  had,  moreover,  the  deplorable  habit,  which 
I  am  so  unfortunate  as  still  to  retain,  of  occasionally  thinking  some- 
what for  myself,  and  being  unable  to  have  all  the  thinking  done  for 
me.     I  did  not  meet  with  the  full  approbation  of  Party  Whips. 
And  when  the  great  Heresiarch  of  Birmingham  was  authorised  by 
a  Laodicean  Pontiff  to  burn  at  the  stake  all  the  faithful  sons  of 
Orthodoxy,  I  was  among  those,  including  many  Cavendishes  and 
many  Cecils,  who  suffered  martyrdom  and  was  turned  out  of  my 
seat  at  Lynn  by  my  own  leaders,  who  rather  chose  to  hand  it  over 
to  one  of  their  political  opponents  than  allow  me  to  retain  it. 
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Then  in  these  our  own  days  there  occurred  the  second  and  even 
greater  and  more  deadly  attempt  to  surrender  England's  Sea  Power. 

It  began  with  the  accession  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  1906  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  The  great  shadow  of  this  very  war  was  then  visibly 
creeping  on.  It  was  even  then  being  prepared  for  by  conversations 
with  and  commitments  to  France  then  made,  yet  then  and  for 
years  after  concealed  from  the  Cabinet,  as  was  avowed  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  himself  in  his  speech  of  3rd  August,  1914.  The  three  who 
alone  knew,  of  men  now  living,  were  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Haldane,  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey  himself.  With  this  great  shadow  impending,  with 
full  knowledge  of  what  it  might  import,  Lord  Haldane  reduced  the 
Army  by  49,000  men  in  the  first  eight  years  of  his  power.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  did  worse.  He,  at  this  very  moment,  went  to  The  Hague  in  1907 
with  a  set  avowed  purpose  to  diminish  or  surrender  all  that  was  left 
and  all  that  mattered  of  England's  Sea  Power — the  Right  of  Search, 
the  power  of  effectual  Blockade,  the  full  rights  of  Capture  at  Sea 
and  generally  the  Law  of  Nations  itself,  the  adulteration  and  destruc- 
tion of  which  was  finally  in  1909  embodied  in  that  very  Declaration 
of  London  whose  disappearance  we  to-night  celebrate. 

The  most  awful,  the  most  terrible,  the  most  deadly  feature  of 
all  this  was  that  it  was  all  done  in  the  most  complete  secrecy,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  but  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  his  sub- 
ordinates at  the  Foreign  Office,  who  thus  wantonly  and  voluntarily 
entered  into  the  secular  conspiracy  against  the  Sea  Power  of  England. 
Neither  people  nor  Parliament  was  consulted,  neither  people  nor 
Parliament  was  informed.  Conventions,  Declaration  and  all  were 
elaborated  and  completed  secretly  at  The  Hague  and  as  secretly  in 
London  from  1907  to  1909.  There  were  rumours  ;  there  were 
statements  ;  but  not  till  the  Spring  of  1909  did  the  Blue  Books, 
then  amounting  to  some  two  thousand  pages,  make  fully  known  for  the 
first  time  all  that  had  been  thus  secretly  done  and  that  we  were 
now  called  upon  to  submit  to.  Had  all  this  been  submitted  to, 
then  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  was  the  end  of  England's  Sea  Power 
and  of  England  herself. 

It  was  a  most  unexpected  and  appalling  situation. 


I  was  myself  then,  even  as  I  am  now,  without  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
without  a  friend  or  an  ally  in  this  great  cause,  so  far  as  I  then  knew, 
though  I  have  since  learnt  with  great  satisfaction  that  even  at  that 
time  I  had  in  the  Press  many  more  friends  than  I  then  suspected. 

But  single-handed  as  I  was,  or  thought  myself,  I  did  my  best. 
I  took  my  little  bugle  and  sounded  as  loud  an  alarm  as  I  could.  I 
wrote  letters  and  articles  in  the  Press  till  readers  must  have  been 
wearied  with  my  name.     I  wrote  another  book.     I  carried  the  torch 
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throughout  the  land.  I  stumped  the  country,  as  it  is  called,  from 
Bristol  to  Dundee.  In  all  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Chambers 
of  Shipping  I  found  supporters.  I  found  supporters  in  the  Navy 
League  and  the  Maritime  League,  in  all  the  men  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  including  many  distinguished  admirals,  who,  although 
on  active  service,  had  the  courage  to  advise  the  country  to  reject 
this  nefarious  Declaration  of  London,  which  was  the  crown,  the 
summit,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  slang  of  the  Press,  the  very  "  limit  " 
of  all  the  mischief  that  had  been  done.  In  June,  191 1,  I  induced 
Mr.  Balfour  to  join  me  in  the  City  of  London,  and  there  at  a 
great  meeting  to  denounce  this  Declaration. 

The  result  of  all  which  was  that  in  December,  191 1,  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  their  everlasting  glory,  saved  the  country  from  the  last 
surrender  of  its  rights.  They  rejected  the  Naval  Prize  Bill.  They 
thereby  rendered  impossible  the  convocation  of  that  fantastic 
Hague  International  Prize  Court  composed  of  defaulting  Dagoes 
and  Negro  neologists,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  erected, 
and  would  at  this  moment  be  judging  every  capture  and  act  of 
Jellicoe  and  Beatty  and  of  every  other  officer  under  their  orders. 
The  Lords  thus  as  fully  condemned  and  destroyed  and  rendered 
null  the  Declaration  of  London,  embodying  the  attempts  to  set 
up  a  new  Law  of  Nations  for  the  sole  use  of  this  very  court. 


In  December,  191 1,  then,  the  victory  seemed  won.  My  part 
had  been  the  raising  of  the  alarm.  The  sound  sea  sense  of  the 
country  and  the  statesmanlike  and  patriotic  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  had  done  the  rest.     The  victory  seemed  won. 

Yet,  even  then.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  then  as  now  what  he  has  always 
been,  a  middle-aged  schoolboy,  too  easily  influenced  by  associates 
more  astute  and  less  scrupulous  than  himself,  he  and  his  subordinates 
at  the  Foreign  Office  did  not  cease  from  their  mischievous  activities. 
Again  and  again  they  sought  to  revive  the  destroyed  Declaration. 
Even  when  this  war  had  actually  broken  out  in  August,  1914,  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  they  have,  by  Orders  in  Council,  advised  by 
the  Government  and  extorted  from  the  Monarch,  protested  that 
the  Declaration  was  still  at  least  partly  in  existence,  still  in  force 
and  must  be  adopted  by  all  our  Prize  Courts. 

It  is  only  now  that  they  have  had  to  abandon  every  new  position 
they  have  successively  taken  up,  and  have  had  to  confess  that  the 
Declaration  of  London  never  was  and  is  not  now  of  any  force  or 
effect  or  in  any  existence. 

It  was  a  sad  and  bad  work  they  did  at  The  Hague  and  in  London. 
Yet  such  is  the  power  of  a  Department  that  all  concerned  in  doing 
it  were  rewarded  for  it  with  great  honour.     Sir  Eyre  Crowe  was  made 
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a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
I  wonder  what  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  think  of  him.  Lord 
Desart,  who  had  signed  the  Declaration,  was  made  a  Peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  And  even  now 
Sir  Edward  Grey  is  made  an  Earl  at  the  very  moment  when  he  has 
to  confess  defeat  in  his  ten  years  of  attempts  to  shackle  and  hamper 
our  Sea  Power.  If  such  are  the  rewards  given  to  those  who  have 
sought  to  paralyse  the  Fleet,  one  wonders  what  sort  of  honours 
are  yet  to  be  granted  to  those  who  have  fought  the  Fleet;  what 
peerages  yet  remain  for  Beatty  and  Jellicoe,  for  Evan-Thomas,  for 
Burney  and  Sturdee  and  Pakenham  ;  whether  Sea  Power  is  to  be 
apparent  everywhere  except  in  the  advice  given  by  the  Minister 
to  the  Monarch  ;  and  whether  to  the  end  of  the  War  the  Fleet  is 
still  to  be  hampered  in  its  work  and  its  leaders  to  be  still  neglected 
and  set  aside  when  its  victories  are  won. 

Even  now  the  condemnation  of  the  Declaration  of  London  is 
still  but  grudgingly  admitted,  and  though  tardily  recognised 
in  the  funeral  oration  Order  in  Council  thereon,  yet  even  now  there 
are  still  in  that  very  Order  traces  of  the  same  desire  to  pretend  to 
revive  certain  articles  of  the  Declaration,  to  exhume  its  very  carcase 
and  to  pretend  that  there  is  still  in  that  some  life  and  some  efficacy. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  now  at  last  that  England  and  France  will 
"  confine  themselves  simply  to  applying  the  historic  and  admitted 
"  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations."  That  will  suffice.  That  alone 
wiU  suffice.  That  is  all  we  have  ever  asked,  that  is  what  we  still 
ask.  Upon  that  we  must  insist,  and  to  that  the  Earl  Grey  who  has 
succeeded  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  is  now  in  the  House  of  Lords,  no 
longer  altogether  immune  from  question,  must  be  strictly  kept — 
he  and  whoever  may  succeed  him  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  danger  to  our  Fleet  lies  not  at  all — it  never  has  lain — in 
the  North  Sea  or  in  any  sea.  It  lies  at  Whitehall  and  at  Downing 
Street,  in  the  Admiralty  and  the  Foreign  Office.  At  the  Admiralty 
we  need  a  new  First  Sea  Lord  fresh  from  active  sea  and  war  service, 
with  power  to  choose  his  three  Sea  Lord  colleagues.  Mr.  Balfour, 
at  the  head  of  such  a  quartette  of  Sea  Lords,  would  well  fill  his 
post.  At  the  Foreign  Office  we  need  a  new  head  and  spirit  which 
shall  at  least  set  the  Fleet  free  to  do  its  work.  These  are  the 
remedies  that  are  now  needed.     We  must  have  them. 

For  us  there  is  only  one  thing  that  matters.  It  is  the  Sea.  For  us 
the  rest  matters  nothing.  Nothing.  Nothing.  For  this  I  have 
fought,  because  in  this  alone  I  knew  the  fate  and  future  of  my  country 
to  be.  I  still  have  no  great  faith  in  the  Land,  splendid  as  are  the 
successes  recently  attained  there.  I  still  have  complete  confidence 
in  the  Sea  and  Sea  Power.  This  is  visibly  to  all  a  seaborne  war, 
even  that  part  of  it  waged  on  the  land.     But  for  the  Sea  Power  of 
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England  not  a  soldier  of  the  millions  we  have  sent  to  France  could 
be  there,  not  one  of  the  many  expeditions  we  have  made  could  have 
been  begun.  It  is  the  Sea  and  Sea  Power  that  transports  the  armies, 
feeds  them  with  food,  artillery,  and  shells,  aye,  and  with  money. 
The  vast  subsidies  to  our  Allies  as  well  as  their  munitions  come  from 
the  Sea.  Without  our  Sea  Power  neither  France  nor  Russia  nor 
Italy  could  have  fought  so  long  or  so  well,  or  perhaps  at  all.  And 
it  is  still  not  to  the  Land  but  to  the  Sea  that  I  look  for  that  effec- 
tual blockading  pressure  on  the  enemy,  aye,  and  for  that  final 
naval  victory  which  alone,  as  I  believe,  wiU  end  the  war  in  a  final 
assertion  of  Sea  Power. 

For  myself,  I  have  done  my  part.  I  have  not  taken  the  common, 
beaten  way  to  please  nor  sought  either  place  or  power  or  honours. 
I  have  persistently  and  honestly  tried  to  do  service,  not  to  a  Party 
or  a  leader  but  to  my  country.  Something  I  hope  I  have  done. 
There  lies  at  last  the  accursed  Declaration  of  London  in  ruins  which 
are  an  appropriate  monument  to  the  incapacity  and  unintelligence 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  Lord  Desart,  and  the  Foreign 
Office,  a  monument  more  lasting  than  any  titles  they  may  get. 
My  work  perhaps  approaches  its  close,  for  I  am  still  out  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but,  in  or  out,  it  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  there  is  breath 
in  this  body.  And  I  call  you,  too,  to  the  work.  It  is  not  only  for 
me  ;  it  is  for  you  and  for  the  coming  generation  to  take  up  this 
sacred  task,  to  see  that  it  is  not  marred,  and  to  continue  it  until 
the  end  is  reached,  when  trusting  to  and  maintaining  the  Law  of 
Nations,  you  shall  see  the  Sea  Power  of  England  restored  beyond 
assault  to  its  true  place  and  its  full  effect. 


Mr.  Pinkney,  of  the  National  Emergency  League,  then  proposed 
the  health  of  the  Chairman,  with  thanks  to  him  for  his  services. 

Admiral  Lord  Beresford,  in  response,  referred  to  the  deplorable 
lack  of  cruisers  and  destroyers  at  the  outset  of  the  War,  a  deficiency 
not  yet  fully  remedied,  and  to  the  need  for  establishing  a  completely 
efficient  and  watertight  blockade. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  singing  "  God  Save  the 
"  King." 


Sunday,  23rd  July,  1916. 
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"  T   HAVE  not  so  much  as  an  uncharitable  wish  against 
X  "  Achitophel,  but  am  content  to  be  accused  of  a  good- 
"  natured  error,  and  to  hope  with   Origen   that   the   devil 
"  himself  may  at  last  be  saved." 


(Preface  to  the  poem,  "  Absalom  and 
Achitophel."  Poems  by  John  Dryden, 
p.  72.     London  :   Cassell  &  Co.,  1910.) 
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"  Toute  guerre  se  fait  en  vue  de  la  paix,  toute 
"  bataille  se  livre  en  vue  du  lendemain." 

SoREL,  VEurope  et  la  Revolution  Francaise. 

WAR  is  always  followed  by  peace.  During  war  it  is 
the  business  of  all  belligerent  Governments  to  keep 
their  peoples  from  thoughts  of  peace  by  inspiriting 
harangues,  censorship  of  the  Press,  limitation  of  freedom  of 
speech,  encouraging  accounts  daily  of  the  naval  and  military 
position,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  stern  exercise  of  military 
authority.  In  this  particular  war,  as  it  happens,  the 
Germans,  by  creating  themselves  hostes  humani  generis, 
have  rendered  it  practically  unnecessary  for  any  Govern- 
ment either  to  incite  fresh  hatred  against  them  or  to  sup- 
press manifestations  in  their  favour. 

But,  if  it  be  the  business  of  the  Government  to  sustain 
war  in  public,  equally  it  is  its  business  in  private  to  give 
attentive  consideration  during  war  to  the  chances  of  peace, 
and  to  peace  overtures,  if  made  with  serious  intent.  The 
diplomatic  intrigues  which  throughout  the  ages  have 
pursued  the  course  of  the  soldier  in  the  field  involve 
attempts  to  deceive  both  enemy  and  allies,  and  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  this.  Yet  most  of  us  are  surprised,  because, 
although  the  Past  is  the  sole  guide  to  the  Present,  few  of 
us  have  time  to  read  the  history  of  the  Past,  and  still  fewer 
the  gift  of  weighing  events  in  the  light  of  those  secret 
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memoirs  which,  being  made  public  after  protracted  inter- 
vals of  years,  reveal  the  incredible  meanness  and  duplicity 
even  of  statesmen  whom  we  had  been  trained  to  regard  as 
persons  of  high  honour  and  immortal  reputation.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  personal  honour  and  international 
negotiations  are  incompatible. 

In  a  paper  in  this  Review  published  on  3rd  August,  1914, 
we  showed  clearly  that,  while  no  nation  can  grow  richer 
by  war,  yet  the  fear  of  loss  of  wealth  through  war  has 
never  stopped  a  war  determined  on  by  kings  or  their 
military  surroundings,  and  consented  to  by  the  effectual 
Government  of  a  country.  The  truth  is  that,  whatever 
the  ostensible  cause  of  any  war  may  be,  the  real  cause 
is  a  growing  restlessness  amongst  rulers  and  peoples  as 
to  boundaries  and  commerce,  and  a  desire  for  material 
gains  of  population  and  area  in  order  that  the  process  of 
growing  rich  may  gain  speed  and  momentum.  That  is  why, 
when  a  preHminary  Treaty  of  Peace  or  an  armistice  has  been 
signed,  there  is  usually  a  Congress  of  nations  concerned  to 
settle  a  new  map  of  the  world,  at  which  the  claims  of  the 
victor  in  the  war  are  put  forward  with  surpassing  force, 
since  he  is  the  master,  and  the  rest  of  those  present  have  to 
seek  fresh  combinations — even  while  peace  is  being  dis- 
cussed— either  to  curb  his  rapacity  or  to  lay  plans  for  his 
ultimate  ruin.  Whether  we  study  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
of  1 8 14-15,  or  the  Congress  of  Berlin  of  1878,  or  any  other 
Congress,  we  find  a  sameness  in  the  procedure  of  those 
concerned  which  is  amazing  to  the  unsophisticated  mind. 
No  doubt,  if  the  truth  were  known,  every  belligerent 
Government  in  this  war  is  already  considering  how  to  gain 
the  greatest  advantage  out  of  its  result.  There  is,  however, 
so  much  analogy  between  the  state  of  affairs  which  is 
likely  to  arise  at  the  end  of  this  war  if  the  AUies  should  be, 
as  we  believe,  victorious,  and  that  which  arose  in  18 14, 
that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  recalling  to  the  memory  of 
our  readers  some  events  of  that  famous  Congress  of  Vienna 
of  1 8 14-15,  from  whose  decisions  Europe  has  suffered  ever 
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sinccr  We  do  so  in  order  to  put  our  rulers  on  their  guard 
against  the  same  thing  happening  again.  We  base  our 
narrative  on  the  monumental  work  by  Monsieur  Albert 
Sorel,  of  the  Academie  Frangaise,  "  U Europe  et  la  Revolution 
Franfaise^^^  the  eighth  volume  of  which  (published  in 
1904)  deals  with  the  events  we  are  about  to  describe. 

On  the  i6th,  17th  and  i8th  of  October,  1813,  the  Battle 
of  Leipzig  was  fought.  On  the  i8th  Napoleon  was  beaten 
for  good  and  all,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fight  on  that  day 
the  Saxons— :rf olio  wing  the  preceding  example  of  the 
Bavarians  on  the  14th — deserted  him  and  joined  the  AlHes. 
The  coup  de  grace  was  administered  by  the  Gascon  Sergeant 
"  Belle  Jambe  "  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution — 
Bernadotte,  now  ex-Marshal  of  France  and  Prince  Royal 
of  Sweden,  who,  at  the  head  of  25,000  Swedes,  had  come 
to  plant  his  sword  in  the  heart  of  his  own  country  and  to 
pursue  a  candidature  for  its  throne.  The  French  armies 
made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  France,  closely  pursued 
by  Russians,  Austrians  and  South  Germans  ;  and  vv^hilst 
they  hurried  home  the  diplomatists  set  to  work  to  weaken 
the  further  resistance  of  the  French  nation.  As  the  Allies 
advanced  across  the  Rhine  they  issued  a  manifesto  to  the 
French  people,  most  of  whom  had  been  for  some  time 
willing  to  accept  any  peace  which  would  leave  France  what 
were  called  her  "  natural  "  boundaries,  and  told  them  that — 

"  The  Allied  Powers  are  not  making  war  on  France,  but 
"  on  that  preponderance  which  to  the  misfortune  of 
"  Europe  and  of  France  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  for 
"  too  long  exercised  outside  the  boundaries  of  his  Empire. 

"  The  Sovereigns  desire  that  France  should  be  great, 
"  strong  and  prosperous,  ,  ,  . 

"  The  Powers  guarantee  to  the  French  Empire  an  extent 
"  of  territory  which  France  under  its  kings  had  never 
"  known,  .  .  ." 

Now,  in  all  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  for 
years  amongst  diplomatists  seeking  to  find  a  way  to  peace, 
the  expression  "  boundaries  "  of  France  had  been  taken  to 
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mean  the  Rhine,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and,  only  a 
short  time  before,  Metternich  had  led  Saint-Aignan  to 
beHeve  that  the  AUies  would  be  satisfied  if  France  were 
confined  to  that  area.  The  Battle  of  Leipzig,  however,  had 
hardened  their  terms,  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  boun- 
daries "  in  this  Declaration  without  the  definition 
"  natural  "  was  intended  to  deceive  the  French.  It  did 
deceive  them,  and  did  weaken  their  resistance.  The 
moral  of  which  is  that  no  written  or  verbal  statement  of 
any  diplomatist  can  be  believed  without  the  fullest  search 
to  discover  the  narrowest  hmitation  of  its  scope  and 
intention. 

All  through  1813  and  18 14  secret  attempts  to  make 
peace  went  on  side  by  side  with  the  most  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war — just  as  may  be  happening  now.  Nothing 
prevented  peace  on  most  favourable  terms  to  France  but 
Napoleon's  crazy  refusals.  While  he  was  fighting  that 
wonderful  campaign  of  France,  the  greatest  perhaps  of  all 
his  campaigns,  the  alHed  diplomatists  succeeded  in  detach- 
ing his  last  friend,  Murat,  King  of  Naples  of  Napoleon's 
creation,  by  giving  that  potentate  an  alliance  with  Austria 
which  led  to  his  ultimate  ruin.  Moreover  they  advanced 
so  far  in  settling  their  own  troubles  and  their  mutual  dis- 
belief in  each  other's  good  faith  that  they  signed  on  loth 
March,  18 14,  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  proposed  by 
Castlereagh,  whereof  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  30th  May, 
1 8 14,  making  the  final  peace  with  France,  and  that  of 
Vienna  of  9th  June,  1815,  making  a  re-hash  of  Europe, 
were  but  the  aftermath. 

The  four  signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont — 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  and  England — set  forth  in  the 
preamble  that  the  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  strengthen 
the  ties  that  bound  the  AlHes  to  wage  the  war  in  unison. 
It  is  significant  for  us  to-day  that  they  agreed  to  enter  into 
no  negotiation  with  the  common  enemy,  and  to  sign 
neither  peace,  treaty,  nor  convention  with  him  save  in 
common  accord.     They  agreed  not  to  lay  down  their  arms 
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unless  the  object  of  the  war  had  been  attained ;  and,  if  France 
refused  their  conditions  of  peace,  each  was  to  maintain 
150,000  men  under  arms,  or  600,000  in  all,  and  vigorously 
to  prosecute  the  war  until  she  did.  If,  after  peace,  France 
should  attack  any  one  of  the  AlHes,  the  others  would  inter- 
vene with  diplomatic  support,  and,  if  that  failed,  with 
60,000  men  each,  whose  command  and  pay  were  regulated 
by  clauses  in  the  treaty,  which  was  to  last  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  It  is  worth  noting  that  England  had  an 
option  of  commuting  her  promised  supply  of  men  by 
paying  subsidies  on  an  agreed  scale. 

More  important  was  it  from  our  present  point  of  view 
that  this  treaty  set  out  the  bases  for  the  peace  negotiations 
which  already  seemed  to  be  within  sight.  A  Germany  to 
be  composed  of  Sovereign  Princes  confederated  ;  Switzer- 
land to  be  independent  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers  ; 
Italy  to  be  split  once  more  into  independent  states  ; 
Spain  for  the  Bourbons  ;  Holland  (increased  in  area)  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  We  shall  see  later  how  these  results 
were  attained  at  Vienna.  But  not  one  word  was  embodied 
in  this  treaty  on  the  crucial  subjects  of  the  future  of 
Poland  and  the  disposal  of  Napoleon.  Nor  was  any 
decision  recorded  as  to  the  future  of  the  throne  of  France, 
for  which  Alexander  favoured  Bernadotte  and  the  English 
a  Bourbon  restoration. 

At  this  point  the  incomparable  rascal — and  therefore 
incomparable  diplomat — ^Talleyrand,  who  had  been  under 
a  cloud  since  1808,  came  to  the  front  again.  It  is  interest- 
ing as  the  story  proceeds  to  observe  his  recovery  from  the 
universal  contempt  of  the  Allies  to  the  undoubted  position 
of  master  of  them  all  until  the  time  when  the  Congress  at 
Vienna  was  interrupted  by  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba. 
He  stage-managed  the  fall  and  abdication  of  Napoleon  in 
1 8 14,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons — ^against  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Czar  Alexander — and  finally  had 
replaced  France  almost  in  its  position  of  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV,  with  its  old  influence  in  the  Councils  of  Europe 
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practically  intact,  when  the  fresh  crash  of  arms  shattered 
his  work  and  completely  destroyed  his  influence  for  the 
time  being. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  18 14,  Napoleon,  compelled  by  the 
attitude  of  his  Marshals,  signed  his  abdication  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  ;  on  the  nth  he  signed  the  special  treaty  with  the 
Allies  which  gave  him  Elba,  embodied  his  abdication  in 
due  form,  and  made  provision  for  his  wife  and  child,  his 
mother,  his  brothers  and  his  sisters  ;  on  the  3rd  of  May 
Louis  XVIII  entered  Paris  in  state,  welcomed  by  the  old 
nobility  and  the  clergy,  but  amidst  the  silent  maledictions 
of  the  soldiery  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  May  the  Allies  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  France  whereof  the  essential  point  lay 
in  the  declaration  prefixed  to  its  secret  clauses  : — 

"  The  disposition  of  the  territories  which  the  most 
"  Christian  King  renounces  by  Article  III  of  the  published 
"  treaty,  and  the  relations  from  which  should  result  a 
"  system  of  real  and  durable  equihbrium  in  Europe  shall 
"  be  settled  at  the  Congress  on  bases  to  be  arranged  hy 
"  the  Allied,  Powers  between  themselves  and  according  to 
"  the  general  dispositions  contained  in  the  articles  which 
"  foUow." 

In  these  subsequent  articles  Lombardy  and  Venice  were 
assigned  to  Austria  ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  restored  to 
his  kingdom,  diminished  by  a  part  of  Savoy,  but  increased 
by  Genoa  ;  Switzerland  was  to  be  organised  anew  ;  Belgium 
and  Holland  were  to  be  united  into  a  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was 
reserved  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Holland  and  for  com.- 
pensating  Prussia  and  other  German  States  as  and  when 
necessary. 

Not  one  word  about  Poland,  nor  about  the  rest  of  Italy 
(particularly  Naples  and  Murat),  nor  as  to  the  future  of 
Germany.  The  contracting  parties  moved  on  to  that  long 
wrangle  known  as  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  astounding 
quarrels  which  happened  in  that  city  more  than  once 
brought  Europe  to  the  verge  of  a  fresh  war  with  fresh 
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combinations  of  allies  and  enemy.  The  escape  from  Elba 
opened  the  eyes  of  these  traffickers  in  public  infamy,  the 
diplomatists,  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  they  were  incurring, 
and  they  closed  their  wrangling  deliberations  by  a  hurried 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  on  the  9th  of  June,  1815, 
whilst  the  armies  were  marching  once  more  on  Paris. 

The  key  to  the  proceedings  at  Vienna  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  Louis  XVIII,  who  understood  European  politics 
as  well  as  anybody  then  living,  made  up  his  mind  to  follow 
two  main  lines  of  conduct  :  the  first  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing with  England,  and  the  second  to  allow  his  rela- 
tions with  Russia  to  develop  on  normal  lines  without 
seeking  the  Czar's  patronage  or  support.  He  was  wise 
enough  to  seek  no  concessions  for  France.  Those  would 
come  of  their  own  accord  later,  when  it  became  evident  that 
France  was  necessary  to  Europe. 

To  understand  the  position  we  must  remember  that  the 
Czar  Alexander  was  a  young  man  fully  convinced  that  the 
mantle  of  Napoleon  had  fallen  on  his  shoulders  and  that 
he  was  now  master  of  Europe.  He  was  his  own  diplomatist, 
never  hesitating  to  throw  over  his  Ministers,  and  the  one 
dominating  idea  in  his  mind  was  to  retain  the  friendship 
of  that  servile  and  greedy  wretch  the  King  of  Prussia, 
whilst  attracting  as  far  as  possible  the  friendship  and  sup- 
port of  the  King  of  France.  He  wanted  the  Alliance  to 
continue.  But  he  meant  to  be  supreme,  and  his  particular 
weakness  for  seeking  French  support  gave  Talleyrand  the 
opportunity  which  that  statesman  wanted  and  turned  to 
such  fine  account  when  the  crucial  struggle  came. 

At  first  the  Allies  of  Chaumont,  the  Four,  came  to 
Vienna  by  themselves,  intending  to  carry  all  before  them, 
to  prepare  a  programme  of  the  debates  and  to  order  the 
other  Powers  to  accept  it  without  discussion.  Castlereagh 
and  his  brother  Charles  Stewart  represented  England, 
Metternich  Austria,  Humboldt  and  Hardenbcrg  Prussia, 
and  Nesselrode  Russia.  Having  fixed  their  programme, 
they  plunged  on  the  i8th  of  September,  18 14,  into  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  those  subjects  which  they  agreed  interested  them 
alone,  beginning  with  the  fate  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw.  The  Prussians  claimed  part  of  it,  the  Russians 
claimed  it  all,  whilst  Metternich  reminded  the  others  that 
the  Austrians  had  helped  to  take  it  from  French  control, 
and  demanded  Cracow  and  Zamoisk  for  Austria,  saying  that 
these  towns  were  much  too  near  Vienna  for  him  to  allow 
Russia  to  hold  them.  The  Russian  replied  that  he  could 
not  defend  Russia  without  them.  Prussia  demanded  the 
fortress  of  Thorn  as  essential  to  its  security,  and  refused  to 
discuss  the  restoration  of  the  Polish  kingdom.  England 
said  that  the  restoration  would  be  popular  in  England  pro- 
vided that  Poland  were  restored  to  its  old  condition  as  an 
intact  and  independent  kingdom  free  from  foreign  influence 
and  pressure.  Each  of  these  statements  was  true  in  sub- 
stance and  in  fact.  But  they  revealed  such  a  depth  of 
difference  as  made  it  almost  essential  to  keep  France  out- 
side the  doors  until  this  vital  question  was  arranged.  For. 
if  France  were  admitted,  all  the  small  German  Powers 
would  want  to  come  in  also,  whilst,  if  she  were  excluded,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  exclude  Spain,  Portugal  and  Sweden, 
who  had  also  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Castlereagh 
thought  Spain  and  France  should  be  brought  in  to  aid  in 
friendly  discussion,  and,  in  any  event,  declined  to  be  bound 
by  a  majority  vote. 

So  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  to  agree.  Questions  as  to 
Poland,  Germany  and  Italy  w^ere  held  not  to  concern 
France,  but  to  be  decided  by  the  Big  Four,  and  the  result 
communicated  subsequently  to  France  and  Spain.  The 
settlement  of  the  new  Germanic  Confederation  was  turned 
over  to  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg  and  Hanover. 
At  the  same  time  an  agreement  was  made  that  the  eight 
signatories  of  Paris  should  direct  the  Congress  and  that 
no  question  should  be  finally  settled  without  the  presence 
of  any  Powers  which  had  a  right  to  intervene. 

So  far  so  good.  Then  the  other  delegates  began  to  arrive. 
Talleyrand,  Dalberg,  la  Tour  du  Pin,  and  the  fascinating 
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Duchesse  de  Dino  represented  France.  In  all  there  were 
216  chefs  de  mission  from  the  various  States  who  claimed 
to  be  heard,  including  a  group  from  the  long-forgotten 
Knights  of  Malta.  Next  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  made  state  entries,  and  the  Congressional 
/^/<r/,  which  eventually  cost  j^l, 500,000,  began  in  due  form. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  gaiety  Nesselrode,  the  Russian, 
wrote  to  tell  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris  that  unless 
Austria  gave  way  (on  the  Polish  question)  neither  England 
nor  France  could  help  her  ;  and,  as  Prussia  was  on  his  side, 
and  the  Russians  had  500,000  men,  she  would  have  to  give 
way.  So  quickly  does  an  Alliance  melt  when  the  material 
interests  of  the  Allies  happen  to  clash  !  That  is  an  ever- 
present  danger  now.  It  may  well  be  realised  again  when 
the  time  comes. 

Talleyrand  found  himself  left  out  in  the  gutter.  No  one 
of  importance  called  on  him,  the  big  men  snubbed  him, 
the  little  ones  distrusted  him.  No  one  believed  that  France 
had  decided  to  play  a  part  of  absolute  disinterestedness. 
But  he  was  quick  to  realise  that  the  claim  of  the  Big  Four 
to  settle  everything  by  themselves  gave  him  a  real  hold 
over  all  the  small  States,  who  equally  resented  their  ex- 
clusion, especially  as  most  of  them  had  made  great  sacrifices 
for  the  Alliance.  Assisted  from  every  quarter,  he  readily 
ascertained  what  the  big  people  were  doing.  He  discovered, 
for  instance,  that  Castlereagh  differed  from  the  others  on 
the  Polish  question,  whereupon  he  published  on  28th 
September  a  Note  pointing  out  the  justice  of  re-establishing 
an  independent  Poland  and  the  injustice  of  making  Poland 
subject  to  Russia.  This  had  been  decided  upon  before  he 
left  France.     The  opportune  moment  had  come. 

The  Czar  Alexander  intervened  at  once  and  saw  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  result  was  a  secret  agreement 
between  them  that  Russia  should  hand  over  Saxony  to 
Prussia  at  a  given  moment,  and  that  Prussia  should  side 
with  Russia  on  the  Polish  question.  The  Alliance  suffered 
its  first  betrayal. 
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All  this  took  many  weeks  of  time.  But  the  opening  of 
the  Congress  could  be  delayed  no  longer,  and  Metternich 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Six — Sweden  and  Portugal 
being  excluded — to  decide  the  agenda  of  the  Congress, 
which  indeed  had  already  been  finally  arranged  on  the 
22nd  of  September  by  the  Four.  Talleyrand  demurred  at 
once  to  the  expression  "  Puissances  alliees  "  which  occurred 
in  the  Protocol  of  that  date.  "  Alliies^^^  said  Talleyrand, 
"  et  contre  qui  ?  Not  Napoleon,  for  he  is  at  Elba  ;  surely 
"  not  the  King  of  France,  for  he  is  guarantor  of  the  Peace. 
"  Let  us  speak  frankly.  If  there  are  still  Puissances  alliees 
"  I  am  de  tro-pr  The  expression  was  abandoned,  and 
Talleyrand,  not  content  with  drawing  first  blood,  went  on 
to  say  :  "  Yet,  if  I  were  not  here,  you  would  miss  me 
"  badly.  For  I  am  the  only  one  who  asks  nothing.  .  .  . 
"  The  first  necessity  of  Europe  is  to  get  rid  for  ever  of  the 
"  idea  that  rights  can  be  acquired  by  conquest  alone,  and 
"  to  revive  the  sacred  principle  of  legitimacy,  whence  order 
"  and  stability  flow."  For  the  rest  he  wanted  to  know 
when  the  Congress  provided  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was 
going  to  open  ;  since,  if  the  signatory  Powers  intended  to 
direct  the  Congress,  they  must  have  a  mandate  from  the 
Congress  itself.  Castlereagh  said  the  same  point  had 
occurred  to  him.  Talleyrand  had  scored  twice  in  the  very 
first  discussion. 

His  next  move  was  against  Metternich  on  the  question 
of  Murat.  The  treaty  of  the  nth  of  January  between 
Austria  and  Murat,  referred  to  above,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  understand  the  position  and  to  see  if  Metternich,  who 
had  been  a  lover  of  Napoleon's  sister  (Murat's  wife), 
intended  to  ruin  Murat.  Murat's  name  came  up  in  a 
conversation  about  the  King  of  Naples.  "  Which  King  of 
"  Naples  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Talleyrand.  *'  VVe  don't 
"  know  the  man  you  are  talking  about."  As  both  Murat 
and  Talleyrand  had  tried  to  play  the  traitor  to  Napoleon 
in  1808,  this  sounded  strange  in  Talleyrand's  mouth  ;  but 
Metternich  did  not  dare  to  mention  his  treaty,  with  which 
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neither  Russia  nor  England  was  acquainted.  Humboldt, 
the  Prussian,  remarked  that  certain  Powers  had  recognised 
Murat  and  guaranteed  him  his  States.  "  Those  who  have 
"  guaranteed  him  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  and  con- 
"  sequently  had  no  power  to  do  so,"  said  Talleyrand,  who 
scored  once  more,  since  it  was  a  primary  aim  of  Louis  XVIII 
to  restore  his  Bourbon  cousin  to  the  Neapolitan  throne, 
and  this  question,  apparently  already  settled  out  of  court 
in  Murat's  favour,  was  clearly  one  for  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  The  plea  was  impossible  to  resist  ;  Talleyrand 
claimed  that  the  Congress  should  meet  at  once,  if  only  for 
the  usual  verification  des  pouvoirs  of  the  delegates. 

All  this  annoyed  the  Czar  Alexander  very  deeply.  He 
sent  for  Talleyrand.  "  I  will  keep  what  I  occupy,"  said 
he.  "  Your  Majesty  would  not  care  to  keep  anything  that 
"  is  not  legitimately  his,"  said  Talleyrand.  "  I  put  Right 
"  first,  and  what  is  Convenient  second."  "  The  Convenience 
"  of  Europe  is  Right,"  said  Alexander,  and,  waving  his 
arms,  he  cried,  "  I  would  rather  have  war  than  give  up 
"  what  I  hold." 

To  a  second  attempt  of  Metternich  to  reserve  the 
arrangement  of  the  agenda  to  the  Big  Four  Talleyrand 
replied  that  he  had  better  stand  aside  until  the  Congress 
formally  opened,  as  his  only  capacity  in  Vienna  was  as  a 
member  of  that  Congress.  This  meant  that,  since  the  plan 
of  the  Allies  could  only  be  carried  out  in  secret,  Talleyrand 
by  independent  action  would  become  the  advocate  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  So  the  Four  felt  that  he  might  be  less 
dangerous  if  admitted  to  the  conferences  ;  and  he  was 
admitted.  Thereupon  he  sent  out  a  fresh  Note  asserting 
that  the  Congress  would  be  real  and  genuine,  that  is  to  say, 
open  for  full  discussion  of  all  matters  ;  and  once  more 
Castlereagh  gave  a  general  support  to  his  attitude. 

Scenting  danger  over  Poland,  Castlereagh  and  Metternich 

tried  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Russia  and  Prussia, 

who  proposed  to  give  Poland  to  Russia  and  Saxony  to 

Prussia  ;    and  Castlereagh,  following  the  lines  adopted  by 
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Talleyrand  on  28th  September,  issued  a  memorandum 
pleading  for  the  status  quo  ante  in  Poland,  and  ending  with 
a  threat  to  Russia  in  these  words  : — 

"  So  long  as  his  Imperial  Majesty  holds  to  this  unfor- 
"  tunate  proposal  it  is  impossible  that  any  plan  of  arrange- 
"  ment  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  can  be  proposed 
"  or  that  the  present  Congress  should  assemble." 

On  the  8th  of  October  Talleyrand  and  Metternich  had  a 
conversation  as  to  the  Italian  settlement.  Relying  on  his 
principle  of  legitimacy,  Louis  XVIII  desired,  as  we  have 
said,  the  restoration  of  his  cousin  Ferdinand  to  the  throne 
of  Naples.  But  Metternich  was  bound  by  the  recent 
treaty  with  Murat,  the  de  facto  King,  and  had  made  up 
his  mind,  in  compensation  for  his  complaisance  to  Murat, 
to  retain  as  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  the  Legations 
belonging  to  the  Pope.  Now,  if  he  did  keep  that  territory, 
it  was  clear  that  he  could  no  longer  on  moral  grounds 
oppose  Prussia's  claim  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  So 
Metternich  had  to  abandon  Murat,  who  met  his  fate  later  ; 
and  yet  France  was  under  no  obligation  to  him  for  the  new 
attitude.  Murat  was  deserted  merely  because  the  Austrian 
dared  not  seize  the  Papal  Legations.  Talleyrand  owed  him 
nothing  for  abandoning  the  idea  of  looting  the  Pope. 

Next  Talleyrand  enquired  why  he  appeared  to  be  kept 
out  in  the  cold  and  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
mystery.  He  wanted  nothing  for  France,  and  for  Europe 
nothing  but  an  adherence  to  certain  principles  which  he 
defined  : — 

(i)  A  Bourbon  king  at  Naples. 

(2)  The  King  of  Saxony  at  Dresden. 

(3)  No  Prussians  in  Saxony,  Luxemberg  or  the  Rhine 
provinces. 

(4)  No  Russians  at  Warsaw. 

These  "  principles  "  were  Austria's  interests,  and  Metter- 
nich  accepted   them.     Then    came    the    question    of  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress.     It  was  no  longer  possible  for 
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the  Four  to  regulate  everything,  so  Talleyrand  demanded 
that  the  notice  of  the  opening  of  the  Congress  should 
include  the  words  :  "  It  will  take  place  in  accordance  with 
"  the  principles  of  PubHc  Right,"  and  a  fresh  tempest  arose. 
The  Prussian,  Hardenberg,  banged  his  fist  on  the  table  and 
refused.  "  Pubhc  Right,"  said  he,  "  cela  va  sans  direP 
"  ^i  ccla  va  sans  dire,''''  said  Talleyrand,  "  cela  ira  encore 
"  mieux  en  le  disanty  Humboldt,  the  other  Prussian, 
demanded  what  Public  Right  had  to  do  with  it.  Talleyrand 
replied,  "  It  brings  you  here,"  and  reminded  the  Prussians 
that  at  Tilsit  it  had  been  probable  but  for  it  that  Prussia 
would  have  disappeared  from  the  map  of  Europe.  There 
was  again  a  deadlock.  Castlereagh  took  Talleyrand  aside 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  more  easy  to  deal  with  if  this 
point  were  conceded.  Talleyrand  asked  what  return  was 
he  to  expect  from  England  in  the  Neapolitan  matter  if  he 
gave  way  on  this  one.  Castlereagh  promised  to  support 
him  with  all  his  influence.  Finally  an  adjustment  of  the 
wording  of  the  proclamation  was  agreed  ;  but  Talleyrand 
carried  his  point. 

Thus  in  less  than  a  month  Talleyrand  had  found  out 
two  weak  spots  in  the  Allies'  armour,  the  Polish  question 
and  the  Neapolitan  affair.  As  the  days  went  on  the 
disposal  of  Saxony  bred  fresh  trouble  and  intrigue,  and  the 
mining  and  counter-mining  continued.  The  breach  in  the 
Coalition  widened.  On  the  Polish  question  Castlereagh 
and  Metternich  waged  war  as  Allies,  but  Metternich 
pushed  the  Englishman  into  the  firing  line  and  lay  low 
himself.  The  Prussians,  feehng  sure  that  the  Czar  would 
not  go  back  on  his  pledge  that  they  should  have  Saxony, 
now  sought  to  avoid  the  Russian  counterclaim  that  Russia 
should  have  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  especially 
Posen.  They  made  secret  overtures  for  support  to  Austria 
and  England,  and  offered,  if  they  were  given  Saxony,  to 
oppose  the  Russians  in  Poland.  Castlereagh  again  sent  the 
Czar  a  long  Memorandum  appealing  to  him  to  give  up  his 
project  of  annexing  Poland.     He  demonstrated  that  the 
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European  situation  demanded  the  reconstruction  of  Poland, 
if  only  to  avoid  these  continual  dissensions,  which  were  a 
constant  source  of  danger  to  peace.  Metternich  ascer- 
tained that  Bavaria  would  join  France  and  Austria  in 
defending  the  existence  of  Saxony,  and  he  found  that  all 
the  little  German  States  would  refuse  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments about  the  future  of  Germanic  Confederation  until 
the  future  of  Saxony  was  made  clear.  The  diplomats  were 
tearing  Europe  to  pieces  as  vultures  would  a  dead  carcase. 

Alexander  became  impatient.  His  ambassador  at  Paris 
reported  that  the  French  army  was  demoralised  and  in- 
sufficient and  that  Talleyrand  had  no  physical  support 
behind  him.  So  he  sent  for  Talleyrand  and  bullied  him. 
"  Why  make  these  difficulties  ?  I  have  200,000  men  in 
"  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  turn  me  out  if  you  can.  I 
"  have  given  Saxony  to  Prussia,  Austria  has  agreed." 

"  I  don't  know  if  Austria  has  agreed,"  said  Talleyrand. 
"  I  find  it  hard  to  believe,  since  it  is  against  her  interest. 
"  But,  even  if  Austria  has  agreed,  can  that  hand  over  to 
"  Prussia  what  is  the  property  of  the  King  of  Saxony  ?  " 
"  If  the  King  of  Saxony  does  not  abdicate,"  said  the  Czar, 
"  he  will  be  taken  to  Russia  and  will  die  there,"  and  added 
(alluding  to  Stanislas  Poniatowski),  "  another  king  has  died 
"  there  already."  Then  he  went  on  :  "I  think  France 
"  owes  me  something.  You  are  always  talking  of  prin- 
"  ciples.  Your  PubHc  Right  is  nothing  to  me,  I  don't 
"  know  what  it  is.  What  do  you  suppose  I  care  for  your 
"  parchments  and  treaties  ?  .  .  .  The  King  of  Russia  shall 
"  be  King  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  just  as  I  shall  be  Emperor 
"  of  Russia  and  King  of  Poland.  Any  good  feeling  France 
"  shows  me  on  these  points  will  be  the  measure  of  the  good 
"  feeling  I  shall  have  for  her." 

Talleyrand  departed  thoroughly  convinced  that  Prussia 
and  Russia  were  inseparable.  Metternich  on  the  22nd 
of  October  addressed  a  Note  to  Hardenberg,  the 
Prussian,  agreeing  to  a  provisional  occupation  of  Saxony 
by  Prussia,  if  Prussia  would  join  Austria  and  England  in 
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opposing  the  Russian  projects  in  Poland.  Hardenberg 
handed  the  Note  to  his  King)  who  took  it  to  the  Czar. 
Alexander  sent  for  Metternich,  and,  in  Talleyrand's  words, 
had  "  an  interview  with  him  in  which  it  is  certain  that  he 
"  treated  the  Minister  with  a  violence  of  language  and 
"  demeanour  that  would  have  been  extraordinary  if  ap- 
"  plied  to  his  own  servants."  In  consequence  of  this 
Note  Metternich  found  himself  accused  by  the  small 
German  States  of  wanting  to  betray  Saxony  in  order  to 
curry  favour  with  the  Czar.  As  for  Castlereagh,  he 
received  a  polite  reply  to  his  memorandum,  dealing  with  it 
point  by  point. 

By  this  time  the  peoples  of  Europe  were  demanding  the 
opening  of  the  Congress.  Were  all  these  efforts  to  end  in 
the  bankruptcy  of  European  statesmanship  ?  Was  there 
to  be  a  fresh  war  to  cut  up  the  spoils  of  Napoleon  ?  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  in  public,  were  it  only  to  waste  time 
in  settling  the  future  procedure.  There  was  a  meeting  at 
Metternich's  house,  arrangements  were  made  for  verifying 
credentials  and  the  formation  of  committees.  An  appear- 
ance of  movement  was  made  to  keep  the  public  quiet, 
whilst,  on  25th  October,  Louis  XVIII  authorised  Talley- 
rand to  act  in  concert  with  Austria  and  Bavaria,  to  confide 
in  Castlereagh  if  necessary,  and  to  declare  that  they  all 
might  count  on  the  most  active  co-operation  of  French 
troops  to  oppose  the  views  of  Russia  and  Prussia  on  Poland 
and  Saxony. 

All  the  world  talked  of  a  new  war.  Talleyrand  en- 
couraged the  alarmists.  Then  Alexander  determined  on 
a  final  blow.  On  8th  November,  Repnine,  who  commanded 
the  Russians  in  Saxony,  handed  the  country  over  to  the 
supreme  administration  of  Prussia,  in  consequence,  it  was 
said,  of  "  an  arrangement  agreed  to  between  Russia  and 
"  Prussia,  to  which  Austria  and  England  adhered."  The 
news  was  still  unknown  at  Vienna  when  on  12th  November 
Alexander  again  sent  for  Talleyrand.  "  Come,"  said  he, 
"  let's  make  a  bargain.      Be  amiable  to  me  over  Saxony, 
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"  and  I  will  support  you  over  Naples."  "  Your  Majesty 
"  knows  we  cannot  do  that.  There  is  no  equality  between 
"  the  two  questions.  Your  Majesty's  wishes  and  ours 
"  must  be  the  same  as  regards  Naples."  "  Very  well," 
said  the  Czar,  "  persuade  the  Prussians  to  release  me  from 
"  my  word."  "  Your  Majesty  is  all-powerful  over  their 
"  King,  besides  you  can  satisfy  him  in  another  way." 
"  How  ?  "  "  By  giving  him  a  little  bit  more  of  Poland." 
"  Do  you  want  me  ?  "  said  the  Czar,  "  to  deprive  myself 
"  of  something  in  order  to  give  it  to  him  ?  " 

On  the  whole  Talleyrand  now  thought  that  the  Czar 
would  compromise  rather  than  have  a  new  war.  As  he 
left  the  audience  he  heard  the  Saxon  news  and  the  strange 
fashion  in  which  Metternich  and  Castlereagh  had  been 
played  with  by  Hardenberg.  He  found  both  of  them, 
especially  Castlereagh,  very  angry.  No  English  Minister 
cares  to  appear  before  his  Parliament  as  a  dupe.  As  the 
news  became  known  in  Vienna  popular  fury  arose  ;  the 
Austrian  army  under  Schwarzenberg  felt  itself  fooled,  and, 
when  it  was  learnt  from  Warsaw  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  had  issued  a  proclamation  calHng  upon  all 
Poles  to  unite  under  the  old  Polish  flag  to  defend  their 
rights,  the  indignation  became  uncontrollable.  England 
and  Austria  counted  up  their  forces.  Austria  and  the 
German  small  States  had  350,000  men  between  them, 
Russia  and  Prussia  about  the  same.  Talleyrand  said  that 
France  had  130,000  men  available,  and  all  were  obliged  to 
admit  that  her  intervention  would  be  decisive.  Alexander 
blustered  about  putting  Prince  Eugene  on  the  throne  of 
France,  or  even  of  letting  the  Monster  out  of  his  Cage. 
But  it  was  only  bluster. 

In  point  of  fact  nothing  saved  Europe  from  a  fresh  war 
but  the  universal  execration  that  would  have  met  its 
authors  ;  wherefore  as  the  days  passed  they  were  spent  in 
struggles  with  the  map  to  piece  out  land  here  and  land 
there  in  order  to  satisfy  without  war  all  the  grasping 
interests  concerned.  Alexander  finally  saw  that  he  could 
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not  take  Poland  as  a  whole,  least  of  all  demand  Galicia 
back  from  h,Is  Ally  Austria  ;  it  became  evident,  moreover, 
that  the  Russian  people  were  not  prepared  to  support  the 
burden  of  a  fresh  war  brought  about  by  a  mere  question 
of  the  personal  attachment  of  their  Czar  to  a  miserable 
wretch  who  happened  for  the  time  to  be  King  of  Prussia. 
Curiously  enough,  in  no  country  is  public  opinion  more 
feared  by  the  Government  than  in  Russia. 

So  the  Big  Four  met  again,  and  once  more  an  attempt 
was   made   to   exclude   Talleyrand,   who   had   caused   the 
trouble.     Castlereagh  went  to  see  him.     Talleyrand  knew 
that  the  chief  business  in  hand  was  to  form  a  Statistical 
Commission  to  inform  the  Congress  later  of  the  number  of 
people  and  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  exchanged,  the 
new  frontier  lines  to  be  proposed,  and  so  on  ;  and,  assuming 
that  he  was  being  asked  to  nominate  a  Frenchman  to  sit 
on  the  Commission,  he  suggested  that  England,  France 
and  Austria  should  agree  to  begin  proceedings  by  ruling 
out  discussion  as  to  Saxony.     Castlereagh,  interested,  went 
away  without  telling  Talleyrand  that  the  French  were  to 
be  excluded  from  the  Commission.     He  referred  the  point 
again   to   the   Four.     The   Prussians   would   not  hear   of 
Talleyrand's  admission.     Neither  Metternich  nor  Castle- 
reagh had  the  courage  to  admit  that  they  were  in  the 
French  Ambassador's  confidence,  and  so  Charles  Stewart 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  informing  Talleyrand  of  his 
exclusion.    Talleyrand  told  him  that  when  England  under- 
stood what  had  been  done  Castlereagh  would  be  saddled 
with  the  consequences,  and  for  himself  he  would  not  stay 
another  day  in  Vienna  unless  a  Frenchman  were  on  the 
Commission.     Stewart    brought    this    ultimatum    to    the 
Four.     Thus,  in  spite  of  the  Prussians,  Talleyrand  was 
invited.     Once    inside,    Talleyrand    pointed    out    that    in 
valuing  exchanges  of  souls  and  territory  a  Polish  peasant 
without  capital,  land,  or  industry  could  not  be  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  a  dweller  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  or 
in  the  most  fertile  and  richest  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  the 
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interminable  discussion  went  on  until  the  29th  of 
December. 

On  1st  January,  181 5,  Castlereagh  heard  that  Peace  had 
been  signed  between  England  and  the  United  States  on 
the  24th  of  December.  His  worst  anxiety  had  vanished. 
A  suggestion  had  been  made  to  transfer  the  King  of  Saxonv 
to  a  new  kingdom  to  be  carved  out  on  the  Rhine.  England 
liked  this  no  more  than  did  France,  on  the  curious  ground, 
wrote  Lord  Liverpool,  that  such  a  king  would  be  a  mere 
creature  of  the  French  ;  whilst  the  French  objected  that 
such  a  kingdom  would  be  a  constant  threat  to  their  exis- 
tence. The  demands  of  Russia  as  to  Poland  were  in- 
admissible by  England,  and  Castlereagh,  losing  his  temper, 
informed  Talleyrand  that  England  would  be  coerced  by 
no  one.  In  the  result,  on  the  evening  of  3rd  January, 
18 1 5,  a  secret  treaty  was  signed  between  England,  France 
and  Austria  by  which  they  agreed  to  act  in  concert  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ;  and,  if  this 
could  not  be  attained  by  pacific  action,  each  would  supply 
150,000  men  to  defend  either  of  the  others  if  attacked. 
Bavaria,  Holland,  Hanover  and  Sardinia  were  to  be  invited 
to  come  into  this  agreement,  and  the  first  three  did  so. 

Talleyrand  had  triumphed.  He  wrote  to  Louis  XVHI  : 
"  The  Coalition  has  fallen  to  pieces.  France  is  no  longer 
"  isolated."  By  5th  January  all  danger  of  war  had  gone. 
In  February  it  was  agreed  that  the  King  of  Saxony  should 
be  reinstated  on  renouncing  his  claim  to  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  that  Austria  should  take  back  Eastern  Galicia, 
renouncing  Western  Galicia,  which  she  had  held  from  1795 
to  1809.  Prussia  gave  up  her  claim  to  so  much  of  Prussian 
Poland  as  in  1807  had  gone  to  make  up  the  Warsaw  Duchy, 
save  only  Posen.  For  the  rest  she  retained  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  a  small  part  of  Saxony,  certain  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  part  of  Westphalia,  and  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  the  left  bank.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  became  King  of  the  resuscitated  Poland.  Cracow 
became  a  free  neutral  city.  Prussia  was  more  discontented 
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than  ever.  She  had  aspired  to  a  geographically  united 
kingdom,  and  found  that  Hanover  w^as  to  be  left  in  existence 
and  indeed  extended  by  East  Frisia,  whilst  the  acquisition 
of  Catholic  provinces  on  the  Rhine  in  no  way  compensated 
her  king  for  the  loss  of  Lutheran  Saxony. 

But  no  better  bargain  could  have  been  made,  and  all 
eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  Italian  settlement,  which 
involved  the  fate  of  Murat.  Wellington  arrived  at  Vienna 
on  3rd  February  to  relieve  Castlereagh,  summoned  back  to 
the  opening  of  Parliament.  He  declared  that  France  should 
be  left  in  a  position  to  force  Murat  to  leave  Naples  and  to 
re-establish  Ferdinand.  Talleyrand  gave  out  that  France, 
supported  by  Spain,  would  attend  to  this  if  Austria  would 
not.  Now  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  nth  January,  18 14, 
had  engaged  to  defend  Murat.  Murat  claimed  the  execu- 
tion of  this  promise  and  free  passage  for  his  troops  to 
fight  the  French.  Metternich  wanted  to  break  his  pledge 
and  yet  to  keep  the  French  out  of  Italy;  so  he  told  the 
French  that  Austria  would  consider  their  entry  into  Italy 
an  act  of  war,  and  Murat  that  this  statement  must  suffice 
him,  that,  consequently,  he  had  no  reason  to  arm,  and  that 
any  movement  of  his  outside  the  Neapolitan  boundaries 
would  break  up  his  Austrian  Alliance  and  be  considered  an 
attack  upon  Austria. 

Murat,  reckless  and  impatient,  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
without  support  and  to  raise  Italy  against  the  Austrians  ; 
for  he  already  knew  that  Napoleon  was  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  out  of  Elba,  and,  fearing  that  his  old  master  would 
drive  him  out  of  Naples,  made  up  his  mind  to  offer  to 
Napoleon  his  support  beforehand.  But  his  correspondence 
with  Napoleon  was  intercepted,  taken  to  WeUington,  and 
handed  to  Metternich.  Murat  was  lost  ;  and  Talleyrand's 
one  constructive  aim  in  policy  was  achieved. 

On  the  night  of  6th  March,  181 5,  Metternich  heard  that 
Napoleon  had  left  Elba.  The  compact  of  Chaumont 
became  alive  again,  the  intrigues  of  the  last  few  months 
were  forgotten.     On  the  13th  of  March  the  eight  Powers, 
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signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  made  Napoleon  a  public 
outlaw  by  solemn  declaration.  Talleyrand  signed  on  behalf 
of  Louis  XVIII.  The  treaty  of  3rd  January  was  dead. 
The  Big  Four  were  once  again  absolutely  united,  and  they 
solemnly  renewed  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont  so  as  to  maintain 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Talleyrand's  elaborate  structure  fell 
with  a  crash,  principle  of  legitimacy  and  all.  The  world 
was  back  to  the  saying  of  Alexander  :  "  What  is  Convenient 
"  for  Europe  is  Right."  Talleyrand  was  made  to  feel  the 
new  position.  After  all,  his  subtlety  and  success  had  been 
based  on  facts  as  they  were.  When  the  facts  were  varied 
he  fell.  He  was  once  more  an  object  of  universal  detesta- 
tion. He  was  reduced  to  a  mere  signatory,  in  the  name  of 
a  King  in  exile,  of  declarations  and  acts  conceived  for  the 
destruction  of  his  kingdom  and  armies. 

England  alone  clung  to  the  policy  of  a  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIII.  But  she  only  absolutely  required  the  expul- 
sion of  Bonaparte,  leaving  it  to  France  to  set  up  her  own 
form  of  government  as  she  pleased — a  situation  which  may 
possibly  arise  in  Germany  if  the  Allies  win  and  decide  that 
European  security  demands  the  expulsion  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns.  Certain  Austrians  aimed,  however,  at  a  French 
Regency,  with  the  young  King  of  Rome  as  future  Emperor. 
Prussia  saw  another  chance  of  uniting  Germany  under  her 
hegemony,  and  cried  for  the  destruction  of  France  itself. 
Alexander  was  sick  of  the  Bourbons.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  their  legitimacy  and  their  fundamental  laws,  their 
Salic  law,  their  Holy  Unction  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  word 
legitimacy  seemed  to  him  an  impertinence,  a  mark  of  dis- 
respect to  his  own  throne,  to  his  ancestor  Catherine  the 
Great.  He  wished  to  make  the  King  of  France  something 
less  than  a  King  of  Prussia.  He  abandoned  Bernadotte, 
and  favoured  the  Orleans  family  as  a  compromise  between 
Louis  XVIII  and  Napoleon  II. 

We  all  know  what  happened.  The  final  act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  was  signed  on  9th  June,  181 5.  A 
Germanic   Confederation  was   formed   of  the   thirty-four 
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Sovereign  Princes  and  Free  Cities  of  Germany,  with  a 
Federal  Diet  of  diplomatists  representing  each  state  under 
the  Presidency  of  Austria.  Its  constitution  is  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  working  out  of  a  wild  dream  of  perpetual 
peace  devised  by  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre.  Should  war  be 
declared  on  the  Confederation,  no  confederate  was  to  enter 
into  negotiation  with  the  enemy.  No  Confederate  State 
was  to  make  any  engagement  affecting  the  safety  of  the 
Confederation,  but,  subject  to  this,  might  enter  into  out- 
side alliances.  Should  there  be  disputes  between  the 
States  themselves  the  Diet  was  to  mediate.  If  mediation 
did  not  succeed  the  dispute  was  to  go  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  Diet,  and  their  decision  was  to  be  final. 

All  this  resembles  the  idea  of  a  United  States  of  Europe 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late.  But  the  North 
German  Confederation  was  blown  to  bits  in  1866  and  1870, 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  any  Confederation  of 
Europe — great  and  universal  as  is  the  desire  for  a  long 
period  of  peace — could  last  as  long  as  it  did. 

We  have  seen  what  was  done  for  Prussia.  Bavaria  took 
the  ancient  Palatinate  ;  Mayence  went  to  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt ;  Luxemburg  as  the  personal  domain  of  the  King  of 
Holland  and  his  heirs  ;  Switzerland  was  formed  into  a 
Confederation  of  nineteen  independent  and  neutral  cantons. 

Pious  declarations  were  recorded  as  to  the  freedom  of 
river  navigation,  as  to  the  precedence  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  last  at 
Castlereagh's  desire. 

Much  is  recorded  as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
England  arising  out  of  the  adventure  of  the  Hundred  Days. 
On  the  22nd  of  May,  181 5,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Graham  said  :  "  The  French  Government  means  war,  its 
"  armies  live  to  fight  and  fight  to  live.  The  essence  of  the 
"  French  Constitution  is  war,  and  the  object  of  that  war 
"  the  conquest  of  Europe.  It  was  not  an  army,  it  was  a 
"  military  government  which  marched  forth,  like  the 
"  Roman  legions  of  the  worst  days  of  Rome,  troops  without 
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"  laws,  unbridled,  responsible  neither  to  God  nor  man  .  .  . 
"  it  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  made 
"  its  plan  to  conquer  England.  England  has  checked  its 
"  design,  with  a  blow  of  the  trident  she  has  overturned  an 
"  Empire.  The  Prussians  demanded  the  line  of  the 
"  Vosges,  the  Netherlands  and  French  Flanders  "  (a  demand 
now  repeated  after  a  hundred  years).  "  All  Germany 
"  demanded  the  humiliation  of  France,  would  have  dragged 
"  it  through  the  ashes,  would  have  covered  it  with  shame 
"  and  reduced  it  to  impotence  for  half  a  century."  There 
is  a  familiarity  about  all  this  language  at  the  present  time  ; 
but  it  is  no  longer  applied  to  France. 

Sorel  says  that  France  was  preserved  from  the  conse- 
quences of  Waterloo  neither  by  war  nor  diplomatic  skill, 
but  by  the  quarrels  of  its  conquerors  over  the  spoils.  In 
fact,  she  was  lost  by  the  general  who  commanded  her  armies 
and  saved  by  the  king  she  had  again  driven  into  exile — 
whose  patient  efforts  mollified  the  hostility  of  her  foes. 

After  Waterloo  England  and  Russia  were  alone  in 
desiring  to  save  France.  Their  efforts  were  assisted  by 
the  fact  that  the  Prussians  and  other  Germans  were  too 
busy  in  squeezing,  plundering,  hanging,  and  shooting  the 
inhabitants  to  interfere  effectively  with  the  programme  set 
out.  by  Wellington  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 

Wellington's  conduct  at  this  juncture  reminds  the 
student  of  Kitchener's  negotiations  with  the  Boers.  In 
London,  opinion  demanded  relentless  guarantees  for  good 
behaviour,  the  seizure  of  frontier  fortresses  such  as  Lille, 
and  all  sorts  of  wild  schemes  were  formulated  for  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  French.  The  soldier  or  the  sailor  who 
has  to  do  the  work  of  war  and  risk  his  life  is  usually  more 
moderate  and  far-seeing  than  the  politician  who  only  talks. 
Wellington  had  pledged  himself  to  adhere  to  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  1814.  He  issued  a  proclamation  as  he  crossed  the 
frontier :  "  I  do  not  enter  this  country  as  an  enemy  except 
"  of  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  with  whom  I  will  have 
"  neither  peace  nor  treaty  ;  but  to  help  the  French  to 
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"  shake  off  the  iron  yoke  which  oppresses  them."    And  he 
kept  his  word. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out  the  methods  by  which, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  Europe,  France  was  saved  an 
independent  existence  without  serious  diminution  of  her 
natural  boundaries,  or  by  which  the  final  act  of  the  Vienna 
Congress  was  enforced  notwithstanding  the  Napoleonic 
incursion  from  Elba  ;  nor  to  dwell  on  the  atrocities  of  the 
Prussian  occupation  of  France,  and  Wellington's  continual 
interventions  to  restrain  its  violence.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  rather  to  recall  attention  to  what  happened 
on  a  former  occasion  when  a  great  Empire  lay  utterly 
crushed  at  the  feet  of  Europe,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
its  conquerors  avoided  a  renewed  internecine  war  between 
themselves  as  the  incompatibility  of  their  various  interests 
in  the  spoils  was  revealed. 

The  moral  is  as  clear  as  daylight.  In  the  first  place  the 
Allies  in  this  war  cannot  discuss  the  questions  arising  out 
of  the  defeat  of  Germany — ^if  and  when  she  is  defeated — 
until  after  this  war  is  ended,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
each  question  requires  to  be  discussed  with  good  will  and 
a  readiness  for  sacrifices.  The  issues  decided  at  Vienna 
were  considered  and  settled  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  numerous  monarchs  concerned  as  affected  by  their 
dignity  and  their  pockets.  The  final  treaty  sowed  the  seeds 
of  nearly  all  European  discord,  since  the  views  of  the 
peoples  concerned,  who  were  shifted  about  as  pawns  on  a 
chessboard,  were  entirely  ignored.  If  we  would  judge  the 
difficulties  which  are  now  in  front  of  us,  let  us  face  the 
questions  which  may  possibly  arise. 

What  is  to  be  done  for  Belgium  ?  How  is  an  indemnity 
to  be  paid  ?  How,  if  territory  in  the  Rhine  Provinces  is 
added  to  her  soil  in  lieu  of  indemnity,  is  she  to  govern  it  ? 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  carcase  of  Austria  ?  Is  the 
world  to  punish  the  Hungarians,  whose  arrogance  started 
this  particular  struggle  ?  Have  any  pledges  been  made  to 
the   Rumanians   of  aggrandisement   in   Transylvania,   the 
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Bukovina  or  elsewhere  ?     What  of  Bessarabia  ?     What  of 
the  Southern  Slavs,  of  Croatia,  of  Bosnia,  or  of  Dalmatia  ? 

What  is  to  be  done  for  Serbia  and  her  desire  for  an  outlet 
to  the  sea  ?  Is  she  to  have  Salonika  on  the  south,  or  the 
Boeche  di  Cattaro  on  the  west,  or  both,  or  neither  ?  How 
is  Montenegro  to  be  reinstated  ;  with  or  without  Scutari, 
with  or  without  an  outlet  to  the  sea  ? 

How  is  Bulgaria  to  be  adequately  punished  ?  Is  the 
state  created  in  1878  to  be  suppressed  and  handed  over 
to  Russia  ?  or  will  the  AlHes  rest  content  with  banishing 
Ferdinand  to  some  remote  and  uncomfortable  island  where 
he  may  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  repenting  his  personal  sins  ? 

WTiat  compensation  is  to  be  given  to  Russia,  if  she  carries 
out  her  pledge  and  recreates  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  with 
a  real  autonomous  existence  ?  Is  she  to  have  Constanti- 
nople with  the  straits  and  the  adjoining  territory  ?  Is  she 
to  have  Asia  Minor  in  whole  or  in  part  ? 

What  of  Greece,  and  the  ^gean  Islands  which  Italy 
covets  ?  How  will  the  Greek  dynasty  be  dealt  with  ? 
Will  the  Powers  replace  the  present  King  and  his  German 
wife  by  one  who  will  observe  the  Constitution  laid  down 
by  the  protecting  Powers  when  Greece  was  made  inde- 
pendent ? 

What  about  Italy's  territorial  claims  on  the  east  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  the  whole  population  of  the  hinterland  is 
Slav,  although  the  sea-coast  towns  are  largely  ItaHan  ?  Is 
there  any  more  reason  to  hope  that  Slavs  will  submit  more 
quietly  to  ItaHan  rule  than  the  Itahans  submitted  to  the 
Teuton  and  Slav  ? 

What  is  to  be  France's  future  ?  She  has  fought  the  good 
fight.  By  guaranteeing  the  existence  of  Belgium  she  has 
voluntarily  abandoned  her  ancient  claims  to  the  Rhine  as 
her  natural  boundary,  and  her  northern  departments  have 
been  devastated.  Where  is  her  compensation  to  be  found  ? 
Surely  Alsace-Lorraine  is  not  sufficient  ?  Is  Asia  Minor 
south  of  Smyrna  available,  or  Luxemburg,  or  the  Rhine 
Provinces  ? 
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What  of  Japan,  whose  clear  intention,  American  writers 
tell  us,  is  to  divide  China  with  Russia  and  to  shut  out  the 
rest  of  the  world  from  that  most  amiable  and  interesting 
of  countries  ?  How  is  she  to  be  dissuaded  from  that 
intention  ?  And,  even  if  Japan  be  dissuaded,  what  about 
Russia's  ambitions  and  labours  in  the  Far  East  ? 

What  of  Great  Britain,  who  at  the  end  of  the  war  will 
have  in  her  physical  possession  all  the  German  colonies 
save  Kiaochow  and  the  Cameroons,  of  which  most  has  been 
already  handed  over  to  France  ?  What  of  Africa  generally  ? 
What  do  our  Dominions  require  ? 

Finally,  what  of  the  suggested  exclusion  of  Germany 
from  trade  with  the  Allied  nations,  and  how  it  is  proposed, 
since  trade  is  merely  exchange,  to  ruin  Germany  without 
seriously  damaging  the  trade  of  the  Allies  ? 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  there  were  four  supreme 
questions — Poland,  Saxony,  Italy,  and  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation. At  the  next  Congress  there  will  be  twenty,  and 
of  these  not  the  least  important  is  the  question  whether 
Germany  will  be  admitted  to  the  Congress,  or  is  to  have 
terms  imposed  upon  her  without  being  allowed  to  state 
her  case.  All  these  contentious  matters  are  there  staring 
us  in  the  face  ;  and  with  the  example  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  front  of  us,  and  of  the  secret  treaty  signed  on 
3rd  January,  1815,  between  England,  France  and  Austria 
to  check  Russia  and  Prussia,  although  France  and  its 
Emperor  within  the  previous  three  years  had  been  denounced 
by  many  of  our  statesmen  as  outside  the  pale  of  civilisation, 
it  is  not  too  soon  to  ask  whether  any  of  the  Powers  con- 
cerned have  given  attention  to  them.  Is  the  world  to  be 
thrilled  from  day  to  day  by  reports  that  the  Congress  is 
breaking  up  with  its  work  undone,  and  that  fresh  groupings 
of  Powers,  based  on  individual  material  interests,  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  grouping  formed  to  destroy  German 
militarism  ?  Most  of  these  issues  may  be  shirked  or  com- 
promised for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet.  But  some — such 
as  the  future  of  China — cannot  be  ignored.  There  we 
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have  some  four  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race  in  a 
state  of  flux,  roughly  awakened  from  their  centuries  of 
dreams,  and  willing  and  capable  to  the  highest  point  of 
intelligence.  They  might  be  so  trained  as  to  master  the 
world.  They  might  be  induced,  when  that  training  has 
advanced  sufficiently,  to  limit  the  trading  facilities,  which 
they  now  offer  to  all  the  world  alike,  to  certain  countries 
which  from  propinquity  or  from  monetary  control  might 
be  in  a  position  to  help  them  to  impose  those  limits.  Yet 
from  the  nature  of  things  no  Western  Power  can  permeate 
China  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to  instruct  the  mandarins 
in  the  art  of  government  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  The  mere  fact  of  the  Economic  Conference  and 
its  resolutions  forces  us  to  look  the  Chinese  question  fairly 
in  the  face  and  to  realise  that  it  is  within  the  power  of 
certain  countries  to  shut  out  other  countries  from  Chinese 
trade  unless  those  others  feel  themselves  sufficiently  strong 
to  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  war.  Curiously  enough,  it 
is  possible  that  one  State  whose  interests  in  China  are  of 
vast  magnitude  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  Congress. 
The  conduct  of  the  United  States  has  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  common  people  in  every  belligerent  country. 
It  may  be  that  the  Governments  understand  one  another. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  do.  But  nearly  all  European 
Governments,  and  certainly  all  the  Allied  Governments, 
Russia  most  of  all,  are  dependent  on  the  opinion  of  the 
common  people.  Any  attempt  to  admit  America  to  the 
Congress  will  meet  with  the  deepest  resentment.  Yet 
when  China  is  discussed  she  ought  to  be  there. 

One  other  remark.  The  more  carefully  the  proceedings 
at  Vienna  in  1 8 14- 15  are  studied  the  more  clear  it  is  that 
the  English  representatives,  Castlereagh  and  his  brother 
Charles  Stewart  and,  later  on,  Wellington,  were  the  only 
honest  men  there.  The  chicanery  of  Metternich,  the 
bullying  of  the  Prussians,  and  the  forcible  interference  of 
the  Czar  Alexander  must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
distasteful  to  them.     Yet  by  the  secret  treaty  of  3rd  January, 
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1815,  they  had  to  let  in  France  in  order  to  help  to  defend 
the  cause  of  the  smaller  Powers.  This  action  dissolved  the 
great  Coalition.  May  we  hope  that  in  the  coming  Congress 
nothing  will  occur  to  force  any  Ally  to  break  up  the  Alliance 
by  calling  in  Germany  against  one  of  his  own  Allies  ?  No 
student  of  diplomacy  will  suggest  that  such  an  action  will 
be  unprecedented.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  Germany  has 
no  Talleyrand,  nor  even  a  Metternich.  Her  diplomacy  is 
in  the  hands  of  Prussians  and  Germans,  who  are  frankly 
and  openly  and  admittedly  liars  ;  and  it  lacks  finesse. 
Table-thumping  diplomatists  may  be  all  right  when  victory 
has  been  achieved  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  fling 
the  sword  into  the  balance  ;  but,  if  Germany  is  beaten, 
such  men  would  not  be  able  to  get  her  out  of  trouble. 

She  is  not  yet  beaten.  Beaten  she  will  be,  if  not  decisively 
on  land  yet  finally  at  sea.  And  then,  if  there  is  any  teaching 
in  history,  a  task  infinitely  greater,  more  complicated  and 
more  difficult  than  that  of  Vienna  will  have^to  be  faced. 
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"    yt    ND  when  He  was   come  near,  He  beheld  the  city, 
jl\."  and  wept  over  it. 

"  Saying,  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in 
"  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  ! 
"  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes." 


(Luke  xix.  41-42.) 
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IRELAND  has  been  described  by  an  Irishman  as  "  the 
"  country  of  Paradox  and  of  Poseurs— and  the  home  of  the 
"  Unexpected  and  of  Pohtical  Imposture."  The  phrase, 
if  not  compHmentary,  has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  not 
being  far  from  the  truth  ;  and  Ireland,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1916,  has  maintained  her  reputation  in  this  respect. 

On  Easter  Monday  a  savage  and  desperate  rebelHon 
suddenly  broke  out.  There  were  disturbances  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  but  Dublin  was  the  central  field  of  opera- 
tions. For  some  days  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  and  the  Flag  of  the  Irish  Republic  waved  over  several 
of  the  principal  buildings.  Some  hundreds  of  British 
soldiers  were  killed  and  wounded,  the  casualty  lists  including 
also  several  hundreds  of  non-combatants — ^men,  women, 
and  children.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  rebels  surren- 
dered, and  order  was  gradually  restored.  But,  apart  from 
the  destruction  of  buildings  here  and  there  throughout 
the  city,  its  principal  street  has  been  laid  in  ruins,  and  the 
damage  to  property  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  ^2,000,000. 

To  many  private  individuals,  who  have  kept  their  eyes 
and  ears  open,  this  outbreak  did  not  occasion  much  surprise, 
but  it  came  as  a  grievous  shock  to  the  Government — i.e.,  to 
those  whose  means  of  obtaining  information  are  larger  and 
more  facile  than  those  open  to  the  pubHc,  and  whose  duty 
it  is,  moreover,  to  act  upon  such  information  in  conformity 
with  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  of  common  sense.  The 
Irish  Government  having  failed  in  this  respect,  the  Prime 
Minister  determined  to  proceed  to  Ireland  himself,  so  as 
to  ascertain,  by  personal  inquiry  on  the  spot,  the  causes 
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of  this  failure,  and  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  He  visited 
Dublin,  Belfast  and  Cork.  As  the  political  views  prevalent 
in  Belfast  differ  entirely  from  those  held  in  Cork  and 
Dublin,  and  as  these  two  latter  cities  are  almost  equally  at 
variance  with  one  another,  their  divergent  opinions  and 
presentations  of  fact  must  have  caused  him  no  small 
difficulty. 

He  made  two  discoveries  while  in  Ireland,  which  he 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  his  return.  The 
first  was  that  the  machinery  of  Castle  Government  had 
entirely  broken  down.  The  second  was  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  Irish  people  had  no  sympathy  whatsoever  with  the 
Sinn  Fein  movement.  It  is  the  singular  merit  of  these 
discoveries  that  neither  of  them  has  any  relation  whatsoever 
to  the  facts.  He  also  invented  a  remedy — viz.,  the  settle- 
ment by  consent  of  the  Irish  Question.  This  remedy  has 
also  a  merit  of  its  own — that  while  the  negotiations  are  still 
in  an  incipient  stage,  it  has  largely  encouraged  and  aggravated 
the  symptoms  of  the  very  malady  it  is  intended  to  cure. 

These  matters  will  presently  be  discussed  ;  it  suffices  to 
state  here  that  the  Prime  Minister  adopted  the  view  held 
by  the  larger  section  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party — a 
view  which,  if  tenable,  would — ^as  it  happens — be  also  the 
one  best  calculated  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Party  which 
he  leads.  If  it  could  be  proved,  or  if  the  long-suffering 
British  public  could  be  persuaded  to  believe,  that  the 
machinery  of  Castle  Government  had  really  collapsed,  it 
would  tend  to  mitigate  the  just  resentment  of  the  people 
at  the  deplorable  failure  of  the  Irish  Government ;  and  if  a 
settlement  could  be  patched  up  which  would  last  till  the 
end  of  the  war  came,  bringing  with  it  a  general  election, 
the  credit  thus  gained  might  tend  to  obliterate  its  hideous 
blunders,  and  in  particular  the  obdurate  and  scornful 
refusal,  in  spite  of  all  warnings,  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
struggle  before  it  came.  There  is  a  remarkable  analogy 
in  this  respect  between  the  conduct  of  the  men  who 
governed  the  Empire  from  1906  to  191 4,  and  that  of  the 
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man  who  governed  Ireland  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
same  period. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  explain,  as  far  as  is  possible 
within  moderate  limits,  the  present  political  situation  in 
Ireland — a.  position  so  complicated  that  it  has  bewildered 
Englishmen  of  even  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  They 
know  that  during  the  past  forty  years  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  conferred  large  and  continuing  benefits  of  every 
kind  upon  the  Irish  people— not  without  some  injury  to 
its  own  most  loyal  friends.  They  know  in  particular  that 
Parliament  has  advanced  between  one  hundred  and  two 
hundred  millions  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
Irish  tenant  the  object  of  his  heart's  desire,  by  making  the 
cultivator  the  owner  of  the  soil  which  he  tills  ;  and  that 
it  is  intended  to  advance  the  whole  of  the  two  hundred 
millions  requisite  for  the  completion  of  this  great  boon. 
They  know  that  the  work  has  been  more  than  half  accom- 
plished, and  that,  as  a  consequence,  Ireland  is  more  pros- 
perous than  she  has  ever  been  before.  They  do  not  demand 
gratitude;  but  what  they  do  expect  is  a  friendly  feeling 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  absence  of  resentment.  Seeing  no 
reason  for  the  presence  of  discontent,  they  have  been 
inclined  to  disbelieve  in  its  existence  to  any  great  extent 
and  to  disregard  the  warnings  of  those  who  assured  them 
that  all  was  not  well. 

There  is  another  difficulty,  of  which  ignorance  is  also 
the  parent.  Most  Liberals,  sick  and  weary  of  the  Irish 
Question,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  sub-conscious  of  the 
degradation  to  which  the  Nationalist  Alliance  involved 
their  Party,  are  apt  to  say  :  "  Let  us  get  rid  of  it  on  any 
"  terms."  And  non-reflective  Unionists,  ignorant,  in 
many  cases,  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Party  name, 
and  also  weary  of  the  struggle,  are  willing  to  accede. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  often  a  fallacy  lurks  beneath 
a  simple  phrase.  "  The  Irish  Question  "  is  a  phrase  of 
this  sort.  It  suggests  that,  if  the  differences  between 
Irishmen  living  in  Ireland  (of  whom  there  are  four  distinct 
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parties,  as  will  presently  appear)  could  be  arranged,  the 
British  Parliament  would  not  be  further  troubled  with 
Irish  concerns.  This  is  not  so.  The  Irish  Question  is  not 
to  be  disposed  of  thus  :  it  is  a  great  and  vital  Imperial 
issue.  The  differences  now  existing  in  Ireland  sink  into 
insignificance  as  compared  with  the  perils  likely  to  arise 
from  a  "  settlement  by  consent  "  with  which  no  one  will 
be  satisfied. 

The  Irish  Question,  like  the  poor,  is  with  us  and  will  be 
with  us  always ;  and,  if  the  changes  now  contemplated  are 
carried  into  effect,  it  will  assume  a  more  dangerous  form. 

It  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire  that  the  whole 
soil  of  Ireland,  and  in  particular  the  western  seaboard,  with 
its  series  of  splendid  natural  harbours,  from  Lough  Swilly 
in  the  North  to  the  Cove  of  Cork  in  the  South,  should  be, 
for  military  and  naval  purposes,  under  the  absolute  and 
complete  control  of  the  Imperial  Government.  But  who 
can  pretend  that  an  Irish  Parliament  would  be  content 
with  this  arrangement  ?  If  anyone  is  in  doubt  as  to  this, 
let  him  read  the  speeches  made  in  Ireland  and  in  America 
by  Messrs.  Parnell,  Redmond  and  Dillon.  Those  made  in 
England,  as  might  be  expected,  wear  a  different  complexion 
and  strike  a  lower  note. 

An  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  present  discontent 
would  involve  a  history  of  Ireland  during  the  last  three 
centuries.  Their  existence  is  clear,  though  the  causes  are 
hidden,  even  from  an  intelligent  student  of  our  modern 
pohtical  history.  But  a  sketch  of  the  events  of  the  last 
thirty  years  will  do  much  to  unravel  the  complications  of 
the  present  situation.  The  year  1886  marks  an  epoch. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  this  great  constitutional  question, 
which  affects  the  vital  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Empire,  as  well  and  as  much  as  those  of  Ireland,  was  first 
made  a  Party  issue.  What  was  done  then  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  position  with  which  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  to-day. 

Some  years   previously  to   the  close   of  the   eighteenth 
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century  Mr.  Pitt  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  impossible  to  conduct  successfully  a  European  war 
with  a  discontented  Ireland  in  the  rear  uncontrolled  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  he  resolved  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  existing  Irish  Parhament.  This  Parliament,  which 
enjoyed  legislative  but  not  executive  powers,  had  shown 
its  capacity  to  embarrass  the  Government  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  This  resolution  of  Pitt's,  which  was  indicated 
by  his  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in  1795,  was  strengthened 
and  expedited  by  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  In  1800  the  Act 
of  Union  was  passed,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  ceased  to 
exist.  The  advocates  of  Repeal  of  the  Union  have  con- 
stantly dwelt  upon  the  point  that  the  measure  was  carried 
by  means  of  bribery,  corruption,  and  intrigue.  This  is 
true ;  and  it  shows  how  strong  was  Pitt's  conviction  that 
the  Union  was  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  Kingdom.  They 
omit  to  mention  that  there  had  been  collected  a  fund  of 
j^ioo,ooo,  known  as  the  "  Downshire  Fund,"  which  was 
used  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  patriots  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  seduced  by  British  gold. 

During  eighty-five  years  from  that  date  both  Parties 
in  the  State,  and  all  British  statesmen,  held  unflinchingly 
to  the  belief  that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
believed  that  Repeal  of  the  Union  would  not  serve  the 
interests  of  Ireland  ;  but  they  took  the  far  higher  ground 
that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  Empire.  Whig  and  Liberal  statesmen 
were  even  more  emphatic  on  this  matter  than  Tories  and 
Conservatives  :  of  this  one  or  two  illustrations  will 
suihce. 

Macaulay,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
23rd  April,  1845,  said  :  "  Our  language  to  the  Irish  is 
"  this.  .  .  .  The  Repeal  of  the  Union  we  regard  as 
"  fatal  to  the  Empire  :  and  we  will  never  consent  to  it  ; 
"  never,  though  the  country  should  be  surrounded  by 
"  dangers  as  great  as  those  which  threatened  her  when  her 
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*  American  Colonies,  and  France,  and  Spain,  and  Holland 
'  were  leagued  against  her,  and  when  the  Armed  Neu- 
'  trality  of  the  Baltic  disputed  her  maritime  rights  :  never, 
'  though  another  Bonaparte  should  pitch  his  camp  in 
'  sight  of  Dover  Castle  ;    never,  till  all  has  been  staked 

*  and  lost  ;  never,  till  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  have 
^  been  convulsed  by  the  last  struggle  of  the  great  English 
'  people  for  their  place  among  the  Nations." 

It  was  only  two  or  three  years  before  1885  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  the  famous  speech  in  which  he  described 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues  as  "  marching  through 
"  rapine  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire."  He  did 
not  then  think  that  within  so  short  a  time  he  would  himself 
have  joined  in  the  march. 

Lord  Spencer,  then  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  speaking  at 
Belfast  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1884,  and  referring  to  the 
authors  of  the  dynamite  outrages  in  London,  said  :  "  Who 
are  they  ?  They  seem  to  spring  from  the  same  inner 
circles  which  have  spread  crime  and  outrage  in  this 
'  country.  They  pretend  that  they  want  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Empire,  and  what  they  call  the  liberation  of 
the  Irish  Nation.  .  .  .  They  little  know  the  metal 
of  which  British  statesmen  are  made.  They  will  not 
terrify  the  English  nation.  The  statesmen  of  the  nation 
itself  will  face  the  enemy  with  a  determination  not  to  be 
"  beaten,  and  they  will  not  give  up  one  point  or  one  idea 
"  which  they  consider  necessary  to  maintain  the  United 
"  Parliament  of  England  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
"  Queen."     {Irish  Times,  June  19th,  1884.) 

Between  1800  and  1879 — the  year  in  which  Mr.  Parnell 
became  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Party — there  had  been  four 
distinct  movements  in  Ireland  in  the  direction  of  Repeal. 
These  were  the  quasi-constitutional  movement  of  O'Con- 
nell,  the  petty  insurrections  of  1848  and  1867,  and  the 
strictly  constitutional  agitation  led  by  Isaac  Butt.  Mr. 
Parnell  was  the  first  to  conceive  and  put  into  execution 
the  plan  of  a  united  and  discipHned  Irish  Party,  which 
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should  harass  and  obstruct  all  Parliamentary  proceedings, 
and  which  should,  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself, 
displace  any  Government  by  throwing  its  weight  into  the 
opposite  scale.  He  intended  by  these  means  to  convert 
to  Home  Rule  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  English 
Parties  ;  but  he  never  swerved  from  the  belief  that,  as  he 
expressed  it,  *'  Salvation  would  come  from  the  Liberals." 
He  made  another  important  change  in  the  method  of 
operation,  which  had  great  and  far-reaching  results.  He 
adopted  and  developed  with  great  success  the  idea  sug- 
gested by  James  Fintan  Lalor,  Editor  of  the  Irish  Felon^  in 
1848.  In  this  Journal,  which  was  suppressed  after  the 
third  issue,  Lalor  pointed  out  that  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  was  not  strong  enough  in  itself  to  carry  the 
cause  to  victory  ;  that  further  appeals  to  physical  force 
would  be  altogether  futile  ;  that  to  the  desire  for  self- 
government  and  ultimate  independence  some  other  ques- 
tion must  be  added  which  would  appeal  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  Irish  people  ;  and  that  the  Land  Question, 
admirably  suited  to  the  purpose,  was  ready  to  their  hand. 

The  men  of  '48  rejected  this  proposal  with  scorn  as 
being  dishonest  and  demoralising  to  the  people  ;  and  two 
more  efforts — the  Fenian  rising  of  1867  and  the  Home 
Rule  movement  of  Mr.  Butt — ^had  to  fail  before  the  Lalor 
proposal  was  adopted,  with  some  hesitation,  by  Mr. 
Parnell.  The  Irish  peasantry  have  for  centuries  clung  to 
the  idea  that  their  forefathers  and  themselves  have  been, 
and  are,  the  true  and  rightful  owners  of  the  soil.  When 
it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  through  Home  Rule  they 
might  get  rid  of  rent  and  landlords  there  set  in  an  abound- 
ing enthusiasm  for  the  Cause,  and  an  unstinted  flow  of 
contributions.  The  Parliamentary  operations  were  largely 
assisted  by  the  Land  League,  established  in  the  winter  of 
1879  by  two  Fenians — Michael  Davitt  and  John  Devoy, 
The  methods  of  the  Land  League  were  boycotting,  arson, 
general  destruction  of  property,  cattle-maiming,  and 
murder  in  cases  where  the  circumstances  demanded  that 
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drastic  measure.  All  persons  charged  with  agrarian  crime 
were  defended  with  funds  provided  by  the  Land  League 
and  jurymen  who  convicted  went  in  fear  of  their  lives. 
There  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence — contained  in 
letters  of  Patrick  Egan,  the  Land  League  Treasurer,  to 
James  Carey,  the  leader  of  the  band  which  murdered  Lord 
F.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Bourke  in  the  Phoenix  Park  on  6th  May, 
1882 — to  show  that  this  business  was  financed  with  Land 
League  Funds. 

The  Nationalist  opportunity  came  in  1885.  After  the 
November  election  of  that  year  Mr.  Gladstone  found  him- 
self supported  by  exactly  half  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  resignation  or  of  sur- 
rendering to  Mr,  Parnell  on  the  Home  Rule  Question.  He 
chose  the  latter  course,  and  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
introduced  in  April,  1886.  It  was  thrown  out  in  the 
Commons,  between  eighty  and  ninety  Liberals,  including 
Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  Mr. 
Bright,  preferring  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Realm  to 
any  Party  consideration,  and  refusing  to  yield  to  the  forces 
of  disloyalty  and  disorder. 

Since  that  time  the  Home  Rule  Question  has  hung 
like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
all  efforts  to  dislodge  it  have  been  unavailing.  As  the 
result  of  four  General  Elections  since  then  the  Liberal 
Party  has  returned  to  power — ^viz.,  in  1892,  1906,  and 
twice  in  1910.  In  1906  their  majority  was  so  overwhelming 
that  thev  would  not  even  look  at  Home  Rule.  On  the 
three  other  occasions,  when  their  position  was  hopeless 
in  the  absence  of  Nationalist  assistance,  they  surrendered — 
willingly  in  1892,  but  most  reluctantly  in  1910.  No 
substantial  reason — ^not  even  a  plausible  one — has  ever 
been  assigned  for  the  Dissolution  and  second  General 
Election  of  1910.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  last  and  despairing 
effort  to  get  rid  of  the  NationaHst  yoke.  Strong  hopes 
were  entertained  that  sufficient  seats  might  be  won  to 
restore  the  Liberal  Party  to  a  position  of  independence  ; 
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and  it  was  not  until  the  borough  elections  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  it  had  become  clear  that  these  hopes  must 
be  disappointed,  that  it  was  elicited  from  Mr.  Asquith, 
by  a  heckler  in  East  Fife,  that  Home  Rule  was  to  be  included 
in  the  Liberal  programme.  It  was  a  neat  and  striking 
illustration  of  the  policy  of  "  Wait  and  see."  This  reason 
has  the  special  merit  that  it  completely  accounts  for  all  the 
phenomena. 

If  there  was  ever  a  political  question  which  ought  to  be 
submitted,  as  a  fair  and  square  issue,  to  the  electors, 
surely  this  great  question,  which,  apart  from  its  probable 
results  in  Ireland,  vitally  affects  the  future  of  the  British 
people  and  of  their  Empire,  is  such  a  one.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  no  General  Election  has  been  fought  upon  this 
as  the  main  issue  since  1895,  when  the  people  declared, 
in  unmistakable  terms,  that  they  would  not  tolerate  any 
scheme  for  the  disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
1900  it  was  an  issue,  but  not  so  clearly  defined  ;  and  the 
unusual  phenomenon  was  presented  of  a  largely  increased 
majority  for  the  Party  which  had  been  in  office  for  five 
years.  No  doubt  the  successes  of  Lord  Roberts  in  the 
Boer  War  helped  to  swell  the  ranks  of  those  who  stood  for 
the  solidarity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  At  the  three 
subsequent  elections  the  Liberal  Party  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  avoid  this  issue.  In  neither  of  his  election 
addresses,  issued  previously  to  the  two  elections  of  1910, 
did  the  Prime  Minister  even  mention  the  Irish  Question. 

It  is  a  principle  of  our  unwritten  Constitution  that  any 
proposed  change  of  grave  importance  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors,  and,  further,  that  an  outline 
should  be  given  them  of  the  principles  governing  the 
measure  by  which  it  is  intended  to  carry  out  such  change. 
The  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  violated  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people  in  both  these  respects; 
and  the  placing  of  it  upon  the  Statute  Book,  which  was  a 
flagrant  breach  of  the  Party  truce,  has  failed  altogether  of 
its  object,  which  was  to  induce  Ireland  to  take  some  reason- 
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able  share,  even  if  less  than  her  fair  share,  of  the  burden 
of  the  war. 

Do  the  British  people  know  that  under  this  Act  they  have 
taken  over  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  Irish  debt  of 
^130,000,000,  which  was  consolidated  with  the  British 
debt  in  1817,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  payable  thereon  ? 
Do  they  know  that  under  this  Act  they  are  bound  to  pay  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  an  annual  sum  of  ^2,000,000,  which  is 
liable  to  increase  ?  Do  they  know  that  under  it  Ireland 
is  exempted  from  all  share  in  the  cost  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  which  maintain  her  commerce  and  defend  her  shores  ? 
The  fact  that  the  Liberal  Government  has  placed  these 
burdens  upon  the  people  without  their  previous  assent 
is  worth  the  attention  of  every  British  citizen. 

Reverting  to  1886 — the  parting  of  the  ways — Lord 
Salisbury,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  had  declared 
that  what  Ireland  needed  was  "  twenty  years  of  resolute 
"  government."  By  this  phrase  he  meant  a  firm  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order,  a  sympathetic  recognition  of 
real  grievances,  and  a  generous  policy  in  the  application 
of  remedies.  For  twenty  years — from  1886  to  1906 — 
Ireland  practically  enjoyed  this  "  resolute  government  "  : 
for  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by  the 
short  Liberal  regime  of  1892-95. 

During  this  period  the  machinery  of  Castle  Government, 
which,  according  to  the  Prime  Minister,  has  broken  down 
so  completely,  was  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  at  this  moment. 
Those  who  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  discover  what  change 
should  now  be  made  in  the  system  of  Irish  Government 
would  do  well  to  mark  and  inwardly  digest  this  fact.    Reso- 
lute government   started  with  the  Crimes  Act   of  1887, 
which   facilitated   the   detection   of  agrarian   crime,    and 
rendered  possible   convictions   for  such   offences.     When 
the  way  had  thus  been  cleared,  there  followed  a  series  of 
beneficent  measures,  the  result  of  which  has  been  a  solid 
and  increasing  prosperity,  with  which  even  ten  years  of 
Liberal  misrule  have  not  been  able  seriously  to  interfere. 
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The  most  important  of  these  Statutes  were  : 
(i)  A  series  of  Land  Purchase  Acts,  presently  to  be 
noticed  and  explained. 

(2)  The  Registration  of  Titles  Act,  1891,  whereby  the 
title  of  the  purchasing  tenant  is  registered  free  of  cost, 
and  he  is  enabled,  at  a  trifling  outlay  and  with  no  delay, 
to  sell  or  mortgage  his  property. 

(3)  The  Congested  Districts  Act,  1891,  by  which  a 
Board  was  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  (i.)  aiding  migra- 
tion or  emigration  from  congested  districts,  and  settling 
the  migrant  or  emigrant  in  his  new  home  ;  (ii.)  aiding  and 
developing  agriculture,  forestry,  the  breeding  of  live  stock 
and  poultry,  weaving,  spinning,  fishing  (including  the 
construction  of  piers  and  harbours,  and  supplying  fishing 
boats  and  gear,  and  industries  subservient  to  and  con- 
nected with  fishing),  and  any  other  suitable  industries. 

(4)  The  Local  Government  Act,  1898,  whereby  powers  of 
local  government  were  bestowed  upon  Ireland,  similar  to 
those  enjoyed  by  England  and  Scotland. 

(5)  The  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1898. 
In  Ireland  about  three  millions  of  persons — i.e.,  about 

seven-tenths  of  the  whole  population — ^are  dependent 
upon  agriculture  and  its  kindred  industries.  It  will  be 
observed  that  all  these  Statutes,  save  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  were  designed  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agricultural  classes. 

The  foundation  of  the  Unionist  policy  of  Land  Purchase 
was  laid  by  the  Ashbourne  Act  of  1885.  It  enabled  tenants 
to  purchase  their  farms  without  either  paying  any  money 
or  giving  any  security  other  than  the  land  itself;  and  the 
Government  advance,  including  interest,  was  secured 
by  an  instalment  mortgage,  terminable  in  forty-nine 
years,  the  annual  instalments  being  about  25  per  cent,  less 
than  the  rent  previously  paid.  The  scope  of  this  Act  was 
enlarged  by  Statutes  passed  in  1891  and  1896;  but  the 
greatest  boon  was  given  in  1903,  when  the  Statute  known 
as  the  "  Wyndham  Act  "  was  passed.     This  Act  had  three 
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special  merits  :  (i)  It  offered  more  advantageous  terms 
to  both  landlord  and  tenant ;  (2)  It  placed  no  limit  on  the 
sums  to  be  advanced ;  and  (3),  most  important  of  all,  it 
permitted  all  transactions  to  proceed  at  once,  without 
the  delays  and  difficulties  of  an  official  inspection  of  the 
premises,  if  the  parties  agreed  upon  a  price  not  exceeding 
certain  limits,  which  were  called  "  the  zones."  The 
success  of  this  measure  surpassed  all  expectations.  Down 
to  the  30th  November,  1909,  when  its  progress  was  checked 
hy  the  Birrell  Land  Act  of  that  year,  out  of  599,672 
tenant  farmers  in  Ireland,  327,483  had  become  owners  of 
their  holdings,  in  consideration  of  £io'/,6^S,i'j'^  advanced 
from  the  British  Exchequer  ;  and  Mr.  Birrell  was  able  to 
say  with  truth,  when  he  became  Chief  Secretary,  that 
Ireland  had  not  been  so  peaceful  or  so  prosperous  for  the 
last  six  hundred  years. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  Liberals  to  power  in  1906 
all  was  changed.  The  foundation  of  the  future  mischief 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Bryce,  who,  under  Nationalist  pressure, 
dropped  the  Act  which  forbade  the  importation  of  arms 
into  Ireland,  and  made  possible  the  events  of  Easter 
week.  Mr.  Birrell,  who  succeeded  him  as  Chief  Secretary 
early  in  1907,  accepted  Mr.  Redmond's  guidance,  and 
proceeded  to  govern  Ireland  "  in  accordance  with  Irish 
ideas."  The  result  is  before  us,  written  in  letters  of 
blood  and  fire  and  in  the  ruins  of  Dublin. 

The  extent  of  this  influence  is  hardly  yet  recognised. 
It  became  so  potent  that  Mr.  Redmond,  speaking  at  New 
York  on  2nd  October,  1908,  and  explaining  the  increased 
power  of  the  United  Irish  League,  was  able  to  say  :  "  We 
"  maintain  in  Dublin  an  office  within  whose  walls,  prac- 
"  tically  speaking,  the  government  of  Ireland  is  carried 
"  on."  He  added  that  Mr.  Joseph  Devlin,  M.P.,  the 
Secretary  of  the  League,  was  the  real  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.     Mr.  Redmond  himself  is  its  President. 

Meanwhile  Nationalist  influence  in  Ireland  was  being 
reduced  by  the  rapid  success  of  the  Wyndham  Act.  Before 
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the  end  of  1909  327,483  tenants  had  taken  advantage  of 
its  provisions,  and  Ireland,  growing  in  prosperity,  was 
becoming  more  contented.  If  the  process  was  to  be 
continued,  the  chances  of  Home  Rule  must  disappear. 
Agitation  would  cease,  subscriptions  would  not  be  forth- 
coming, and  the  occupation  and  prospects  of  the  leaders 
would  be  gone. 

And  this  was,  in  fact,  what  was  rapidly  coming  to  pass, 
when  on  a  sudden  the  engines  were  reversed.  The 
Government,  as  well  as  the  Nationalists,  became  frightened 
at  the  pace.  After  three  years  of  a  Liberal  regime  British 
credit  had  sunk  so  low  that  the  Treasury  found  it  difficult 
to  raise,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  the  sums  required  for  financing 
the  Wyndham  scheme.  The  Birrell  Act  of  1909  reduced 
the  landlord's  bonus  from  12  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.  He 
was  thus  compelled  to  demand  a  higher  price  ;  while  the 
terms  of  repayment  by  the  tenant  were  made  more  severe. 
The  Nationalists  desired  that  the  "  zones "  should  be 
abolished  and  the  tardy  process  of  official  inspection 
restored.  A  clause  was  inserted  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Bill ;  but  it  was  struck  out  by  the  Lords,  on  the  reasonable 
ground  that  an  arrangement  which  saved  much  delay  and 
disappointment  to  the  parties  concerned  and  much  extra 
cost  to  the  State  should  not  be  disturbed. 

The  discontent  caused  by  the  retardation  of  Land 
Purchase  had  not  altogether  the  desired  result.  There 
had  always  been  persons  in  Ireland  who  regarded  the 
Parliamentary  movement  with  contempt.  They  had 
formed  themselves  into  associations,  ostensibly  for  other 
purposes,  but  making  little  effort  to  conceal  their  real 
aims.  The  most  important  of  these  organisations  was 
"  Sinn  Fein^''  to  which  much  aid  was  given  by  the  Gaelic 
Athletic  Association,  whose  real  object  is  very  far  from  that 
indicated  by  the  name.  The  growing  dissatisfaction 
increased  their  strength  ;  and  their  influence,  combined 
with  other  causes,  prevented  Nationalist  Ireland  from 
taking  her  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  the  war. 
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It  Is  useless  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  recruiting 
in  Nationalist  Ireland  has  been  a  failure.  This  is  capable 
of  incontrovertible  proof.  The  population  of  Scotland 
is  scarcely  larger  than  that  of  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
has  sent  to  the  colours  about  400,000  men.  A  similar 
contribution  might  have  been  expected  from  Ireland. 
In  January  last  Mr.  Birrell  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  number  of  men  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
forty  in  each  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  on  15th 
August  last  were  estimated  as  follows  :  Leinster,  174,597  ; 
Ulster,  169,489;  Munster,  136,637;  and  Connaught, 
81,392.  Up  to  December  15th  there  had  enlisted  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  according  to  returns  compiled  periodi- 
cally by  the  police  :  in  Leinster,  27,458  ;  Ulster,  49,761  ; 
Munster,  14,190 ;  and  Connaught,  3,589.  The  total 
number  of  men  enlisted  down  to  December,  191 5,  was 
94,998  ;  whence  it  appears  that  Ireland's  contribution  was 
about  one-fourth  of  that  which  might  have  been  expected. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  exactly  how  many  of  these 
recruits  belonged  to  the  Nationalist  and  how  many  to  the 
Unionist  Party  ;  but  an  approximate  result  may  be  reached. 
Ulster  supplied  a  larger  number  than  all  the  three  othei 
provinces  together,  and  nearly  all  these  recruits  were  from 
the  Ulster  Volunteers.  They  have  provided  a  complete 
Division  (the  36th)  of  the  Kitchener  Army,  equipped  in 
every  particular.  This  Division  is  now  at  the  Front,  and 
has  taken  part,  with  conspicuous  gallantry,  in  the  advance 
which  began  early  in  July.  Its  wastage  also  is  made  good 
by  drafts  from  the  Ulster  Volunteers.  They  have  also 
made  large  contributions  to  the  two  other  Divisions  (the 
loth  and  the  i6th)  which  are  mainly  Irish  ;  but  to  complete 
these  Divisions  drafts  from  Great  Britain  have  been 
required. 

As  to  the  recruits  supplied  from  Leinster,  Munster,  and 

Connaught,  it  is  likewise  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  they 

are  divided,  but  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  Unionists 

form  the  majority.     The  Unionists  scattered  through  these 
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Provinces  number  about  300,000.  Many  Unionist  families 
have  sent  into  the  fight  every  member  of  mihtary  age  and 
capable  of  service.  The  head  of  one  such  family,  long 
resident  in  Dublin,  has,  or  has  had,  between  sons,  nephews, 
and  first  and  second  cousins,  forty  relatives  serving  in  the 
Army  and  Navy.  These  are  facts  from  which  inferences 
may  be  drawn,  but  more  definite  evidence  is  forthcoming. 

Trinity  College,  DubHn,  is  a  stronghold  of  loyalty  and  of 
Unionism.  At  the  October  commencements  of  19 14 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  addressing  the 
Senate,  said  that  650  members  of  the  Medical  School, 
past  and  present,  were  serving  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  where  war  was  being  waged.  As  to  the  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  the  number  of  Trinity  College  students 
serving  with  the  colours  was  1,500  ;  of  these  707  obtained 
commissions.  The  total  who  had  joined  from  Trinity 
College  since  the  war  broke  out  was  970  :  of  these  74  had 
been  killed  and  57  wounded.  Of  700  former  pupils  of 
St.  Columba's  College,  Rathfarnham  (a  leading  Protestant 
School),  who  were  of  military  age  when  war  broke  out, 
about  one-half  are  now  serving  in  H.M.'s  Forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  years  before  the  war  an  anti- 
enlistment  campaign  had  been  carried  on  in  Ireland,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Nationalist  leaders.  These  men,  who 
can  now  find  no  language  sufficiently  strong  to  do  justice 
to  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  gallant  Irish  regiments,  seem  to 
forget  that  these  deeds  were  done  by  men  upon  whom  the 
strongest  pressure  had  been  put  to  prevent  their  joining 
the  Army.  This  campaign  was  supported  by  various 
organisations,  such  as  the  GaeHc  Athletic  Association, 
which  has,  from  its  start  in  the  early  "  'eighties,"  been 
far  more  political  than  athletic. 

The  Irish  Times  of  i8th  April,  19 16,  contains  this 
statement : — "  The  rules  of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Associa- 
tion forbid  any  member  of  the  King's  Navy  or  Army 
to  take  part  in  its  games.  No  player  of  the  English 
games  of  cricket,  or  Rugby  or  Association  football,  may 
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"  compete  in  Gaelic  contests.  Soldiers  and  policemen 
"  have  been  refused  admission  to  Gaelic  football  grounds. 
"  At  the  Association's  Annual  Convention  following  the 
"  outbreak  of  the  wslt  a  motion  to  rescind  the  boycott  of 
"  the  King's  Uniform  was  proposed,  but  was  not  pressed 
"  to  a  division.  At  a  meeting  last  month  of  the  Meath 
"  Convention  of  the  Association  a  speaker  referred  to 
"  persons  who  had  automatically  disquahfied  themselves 
"  from  participating  in  Gaelic  Association  Games  by  joining 
"  the  colours." 

The  desire  to  prevent  enlistment  may  be  illustrated 
in  another  way.  The  success  of  the  Baden-Powell  Boy 
Scout  movement  had  attracted  attention,  and  it  began  to 
be  feared  that  it  might  draw  into  an  atmosphere  of  loyalty 
many  boys  to  whose  services  the  Nationalist  Cause  was 
entitled.  The  Irish  Nationalist  Boy  Scout  movement 
was  started  with  similar  uniform  and  equipment,  but 
there  is  one  important  difference :  each  boy,  on  becoming 
a  member  of  the  "  Fianna,"  as  it  is  called,  is  required  to 
make  the  following  declaration  : — "  I  promise  to  work 
"  for  the  independence  of  Ireland  ;  never  to  join  England's 
"  armed  forces  ;  and  to  obey  my  superior  officers." 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  the  practices  adopted 
by  the  more  advanced  patriots.  It  is  a  legitimate  inference 
that,  of  the  45,237  recruits  coming  from  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught,  more  than  half  have  been  drawn  from  the 
Unionist  ranks,  which,  forming  one-quarter  of  the  whole 
population,  have  thus  supplied  three-quarters  of  the 
recruits. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that,  under  these  conditions,  recruiting 
has  failed  ?  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  miracle  had  it 
been  otherwise.  It  has  been  said  that  those  who  control 
the  education  of  a  people  control  also  its  destinies.  It  is 
notorious  that  in  the  Irish  NationaHst  schools  disloyalty 
and  sedition  are  instilled  with  persistent  care.  The  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times 
(i6th  May),  writes  : — "  There  has   been   throughout  the 
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"  Nationalist  schools  a  propaganda  of  hatred  to  England 
"  on  the  part  of  schoolmasters  living  on  the  pay  of  the 
"  Imperial  Government.  A  great  many  of  the  G.P.O. 
"  officials  actually  joined  in  the  rebellion.  The  rising 
"  generation  has  been  so  carefully  soaked  in  disloyal 
"  sentiments  that  the  large  majority  of  the  population  is 
"  now  against  Imperial  lav^^  and  order." 

The  relative  positions  and  divergent  views  of  the  several 
factions  into  which  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  are  divided 
must  now  be  explained.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of 
the  century  some  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Party, 
small  in  number  but  conspicuous  in  ability,  had,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  detached  themselves 
from  the  main  body.  They  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
doctrine  that  a  stable  prosperity  could  be  restored  to  Ire- 
land by  a  Home  Rule  Government  only,  and  that  therefore 
the  ejfforts  of  any  other  Government  in  this  direction 
should  be  actively  obstructed  ;  and  they  eagerly  supported 
the  Wyndham  Act,  which  owed  much  to  their  intelligent 
assistance.  Recognising  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  the 
British  connection,  they  would  be  satisfied  with  a  large 
measure  of  local  self-government,  such  as  might  be  enjoyed 
by  a  State  forming  part  of  a  Federal  Union.  They  might 
fairly  be  called  the  Moderate  Party,  and  have  sometimes 
been  styled  "  Devolutionists."  At  the  January  election 
of  1910  they  contested  seventeen  seats  with  the  Red- 
mondites  and  succeeded  in  securing  ten  ;  but  one  of  these 
was  lost  at  the  ensuing  election  in  December. 

As  to  the  two  larger  sections  of  those  who  want  a  Parlia- 
ment in  Dublin — ^the  Redmondites  and  "  Sinn  Fein  " — 
it  is  impossible  to  say  where  one  commences  and  the  other 
ends.  It  is  from  the  Redmondites — ^many  of  them  dis- 
satisfied and  impatient — that  Sinn  Fein  draws  its  recruits  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  it  grows  in  popular  favour  Mr.  Red- 
mond's authority  and  influence  decline.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Party  has  never,  in  Ireland  and  America,  concealed 
its   ulterior   aim — the   separation   of  Ireland  from   Great 
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Britain — in  Parnell's  well-known  phrase,  "  the  severance 
"  of  the  last  link."  Their  policy  is  to  take  from  the  Impe- 
rial Government  whatever  they  can  get,  and  then  to  agitate 
for  further  concessions. 

The  "  Sinn  Fein  "  movement  started  in  1905.  "  Sinn 
Fein  "  means  "  Ourselves  Alone  "  ;  the  phrase  "  Sinn 
Feiners,"  though  convenient,  is  wholly  incorrect.  The 
movement  was  a  devlopment  of  that  initiated  some  ten 
years  before  by  the  Gaelic  League.  This  institution  had 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  Irish 
language  and  recreating  Irish  national  sentiment.  It 
claimed  to  be  entirely  non-political,  and  gained  in  this  way 
much  sympathy  and  support.  Its  rapid  literary  success, 
especially  in  the  department  of  the  Drama,  which  swiftly 
reached  a  high  standard,  probably  stimulated  the  more 
advanced  section  to  attempt  the  exclusion  of  everything 
claiming  a  British  origin  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  at  this  time 
there  was  no  intention  to  resort  to  armed  force. 

The  object  and  proposed  methods  of  the  new  movement 
were  first  set  forth  in  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
The  United  Irishman,  a  Dublin  weekly  journal,  and  the  organ 
of  the  Gaelic  League.  Later  in  the  year  (1905)  the  Sinn 
Fein  doctrine  and  methods  were  more  fully  expounded  in 
a  large  pamphlet  issued  from  the  office  of  The  United  Irish- 
man, and  entitled  The  Resurrection  of  Hungary  :  a  Parallel 
for  Ireland.  The  author  pointed  out  at  length  how  Hun- 
gary had  asserted  her  equality  with  Austria,  and  with  what 
happy  and  prosperous  results  ;  he  declared  that  she  was 
now  in  a  position  to  throw  off  the  Austrian  connection, 
which  she  would  do  on  the  Emperor's  death ;  and  he 
exhorted  Ireland  to  pursue  a  similar  course. 

The  Sinn  Fein  movement  is,  as  the  writer  says,  "  a  nega- 
"  tion  of  the  policy  of  howling  at  England.  Instead  of 
"  denouncing  England,  Ireland  will  proceed  calmly  and 
"  methodically  to  uproot  everything  English  within  her 
"  four  seas,  and  put  something  Irish  wherever  something 
"  English  has  been  uptorn.  .  .  .  Irish  manufactures 
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"  will  inexorably  oust  English  goods  out  of  the  Irish  market. 
"  The  speech,  thought,  and  action  of  the  nation  will  gra- 
"  dually  become  more  Irish  and  less  English  ;  and  day  by 
"  day  Ireland  will  stand  out  more  and  more  before  the 
"  nations  as  a  distinct  entity  ;  self-centred  and  self-con- 
"  tained,  and,  of  course,  self-governed." 

A  sketch  of  the  action  to  be  adopted  is  then  given. 
Ireland  was  to  cease  sending  members  to  the  English 
Parliament,  and  to  form  instead  a  Council  in  Dublin, 
which  would  debate  purely  Irish  questions  and  administer 
Irish  funds.  This  Council  would  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  the  County  Councils,  plus  the  existing  members  of 
Parliament.  These  latter  were  to  be  kept  at  home,  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  English  Parliament,  and  to  take  no 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  "  English  King." 

This  Council,  to  be  called  "  the  Council  of  Three 
"  Hundred,"  while  not  in  a  position  to  enforce  its  measures, 
would  have  behind  it  in  the  united  vote  of  the  people  a 
force  more  powerful  than  the  Army  and  Navy  of  England. 
Priests  and  people  would  be  united  in  the  movement.  For, 
"  at  a  recent  session  of  the  Columbian  Society  formed  by 
"  the  students  of  Maynooth,  it  was  decided  that  the  Sinn 
"  Fein  policy  is  the  policy  of  Ireland." 

Two  points  may  be  noticed  here,  (i)  The  County 
Councils  control  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  three 
millions  of  money  ;  and  (2)  The  Maynooth  incident,  which 
occurred  about  eleven  years  ago,  may  help  to  explain  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  younger  priests  were  found  to  be 
aiding  and  abetting  the  Sinn  Fein  operations. 

Sinn  Fein  grew  and  prospered  exceedingly.  In  the 
Irish  Tear  Book  for  1910  (p.  26)  a  short  account  is  given 
of  its  inception  and  its  progress.  The  following  is  an 
extract  :  Sinn  Fein  "  declares  Ireland  to  be  by  natural  and 
"  constitutional  right  a  Sovereign  State,  and  teaches  that 
"  the  election  of  Irishmen  to  serve  in  the  British  Parlia- 
"  ment  is  treason  to  the  Irish  State.  .  .  .  It  is  now 
"  established  in  twenty-six  counties  of  Ireland,  the  chief 
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"  cities  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  capital  of 
"  Argentina,  and  the  chief  towns  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
"  land." 

The  success  of  the  Volunteer  Movement  in  Ulster  sug- 
gested a  similar  experiment  in  the  South  and  West ;  but  it 
was  by  Sinn  Fein,  and  not  by  the  Redmondites,  that  the 
Irish  Volunteers  were  started.  The  movement  made  such 
progress  that  the  Parliamentary  Party  found  itself  to  be 
losing  ground ;  and  an  attempt  to  capture  it  became 
necessary ;  Mr.  Redmond  succeeded  in  forcing  a  recon- 
struction of  its  Executive  Council,  half  of  whose 
members  were  to  be  his  nominees.  Since  then  these 
Volunteers  have  at  times  been  called  "  National,"  but  no 
one  can  tell  where  the  Irish  Volunteers  end  and  the 
National  Volunteers  begin. 

Mr.  Redmond  has  taken  an  active,  if  an  ineffective,  part 
in  the  recruiting  campaign.  On  Easter  Sunday,  1915,  he 
was  offered  a  rare  opportunity  of  showing  whether  his  heart 
and  soul  were  in  the  work,  for  on  that  day  he  reviewed 
25,000  Volunteers  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  But  the  materials 
were  unpromising,  and  the  opportunity  was  missed.  In 
his  address  to  the  Volunteers  he  said  that  he  "  felt  it  neces- 
"  sary  to  defend  them  against  the  suggestion  that  they 
"  should  be  in  the  Army,"  and  that  "  there  were  a  great 
"  many  Irishmen  who,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  of  many 
"  men  in  Great  Britain,  could  not  go  to  the  Front,  but 
"  could  render  heroic  service  at  home."  The  speech 
also  contained  the  following  passages  : — 

"  The  policy  of  the  Volunteers  would  be  to  uphold  the 
"  national  rights  of  Ireland,  to  hold  fast  to  what  Ireland 
"  had  won  and  to  make  certain  that  force  would  not  be 
"  allowed  to  rob  them  of  the  fruits  of  victory."  .  .  . 
"  Whatever  happens  in  the  immediate  future,  the  Volun- 
"  teers  are  at  this  moment  a  strong  and  united  force,  and 
"  the  Prime  Minister  has  declared  that,  after  the  war  is 
"  over,  the  Irish  Volunteers  shall  remain  an  Irish  military 
"  body.  How  it  will  be  organised  no  one  can  tell  now. 
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"  Under  the  Irish  Parliament  it  may  be  organised  in  a 
"  different  way,  but  I  have  not  a  trifle  of  doubt  that,  if 
"  the  Volunteers  fulfil  their  duty  steadily,  soberly, 
"  bravely,  they  will  be  turned  into  a  permanent  military 
"  body,  which  will  be  for  all  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
"  Irish  Government  and  Parliament.'''' 

The  Unionists  are  the  fourth  of  the  Political  Parties 
into  which  Irishmen  are  divided.  They  number  about 
800,000  in  Ulster  and  300,000  in  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
and  thus  make  up  one-quarter  of  the  whole  population. 
Differing  in  race,  religion,  and  habit  of  thought  from  the 
others,  they  cling  tenaciously  to  the  British  connection. 
They  share,  though  for  very  different  reasons,  the  hostility 
of  Sinn  Fein,  and  of  the  Devolutionists,  to  any  partition 
of  Ireland.  The  Redmondites  are  also  opposed  to  parti- 
tion, but  they  accept  it  as  a  temporary  measure,  because 
it  is  a  most  substantial  advance  towards  the  desired  goal. 
Apart  from  their  own  personal  interests,  which  are  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  with  those  of  Ireland  generally,  the 
Unionists  take  a  wide  Imperial  view,  and  hold  that  this 
enormous  advance  towards  Separation,  though  halting  for 
a  moment,  is  certain  to  go  forward  again.  They  have 
little  faith  in  statutory  guarantees,  which  can  be  set  aside 
by  malleable  Ministers  who  have  their  own  ends  in  view. 
In  this  matter  they  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  Mr. 
John  Dillon,  who,  speaking  at  Salford  on  21st  November, 
191 1,  said  that:  "He  attached  no  importance  to  these 
"  guarantees  at  all ;  he  did  not  believe  that  artificial 
"  guarantees  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  any  real  pro- 
"  tection." 

To  them  it  is  a  British  rather  than  an  Irish  question, 
presenting  many  different  aspects,  of  which  one  only — 
the  most  important  of  all — can  be  discussed  here.  For 
hundreds  of  years  the  enemies  of  England  have  looked  with 
favour  upon  the  project  of  landing  an  invading  force  upon 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland  :  its  configuration  offered 
many  advantages,  and  a  sympathetic  reception  might  be 
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expected  from  the  inhabitants.  During  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  there  had  been  considerable  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Spain  and  these  western 
counties,  and  Philip  II.  and  his  advisers  are  known  to 
have  entertained  the  idea.  If  the  Armada,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding by  the  English  Channel,  had  directed  its  course  to 
Galway,  it  would  have  secured  a  friendlier  reception  and  a 
better  chance  of  success.  During  the  French  wars  the 
project  took  definite  shape  more  than  once,  and  in  1798, 
as  the  result  of  negotiations  between  the  Irish  rebels 
and  the  Revolutionary  Government  in  Paris,  an  expedi- 
tionary force  actually  landed  in  Killala  Bay.  As  to  the 
present  war,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  landing  in  force 
on  the  Irish  coast  formed  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  German 
General  Staff  ;  while  its  numerous  creeks  and  hill-protected 
inlets  invite  our  enemies  as  bases  for  submarine  opera- 
tions. 

From  Lough  Swilly  in  the  North  to  the  Cove  of  Cork 
in  the  South  the  Irish  coast  presents  a  series  of  mag- 
nificent harbours,  well  sheltered  from  the  storms,  in  any 
one  of  which  the  whole  British  Fleet  might  find  a  safe  and 
roomy  anchorage.  These  are  Sligo  Bay,  Blacksod  Bay, 
Galway  Bay,  Bantry  Bay,  and  Berehaven.  The  importance 
of  these  positions  must  increase  as  the  science  of  naval 
warfare  is  developed.  The  defence  of  our  Sea  Power  will 
continue  to  rest  upon  our  battle-ships  and  battle-cruisers 
and  other  surface  craft.  But  the  menace  of  the  submarine 
will  drive  the  fleets  of  surface-ships  to  bases  farther  and 
farther  from  each  other  and  more  and  more  inaccessible 
to  submarine  attack.  These  bases  exist  in  abundance  on 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  same  extent,  and,  curiously 
enough,  they  are  all  within  that  larger  portion  of  Ireland 
which  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

These  naval  bases,  and  the  land  defences  necessary  for 
their  support,  must  remain  subject  to  the  central  authority. 
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They  are  great  Imperial  assets  ;  and  belong  almost  as  much 
to  Canada  and  Australia  as  they  do  to  Ireland  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  events  of  the  last  few  months 
have  also  shown  that  all  the  military  arrangements  and 
forces  maintained  in  Ireland  must  remain  subject  to 
Imperial  control.  Hence  arises  an  objection  which  beyond 
all  others  is  insuperable  and  a  danger  which  is  extreme. 
Sinn  Fein  has  reminded  the  nation  that  the  ancient  maxim, 
"  England's  difficulty  is  Ireland's  opportunity,"  has  not 
been  forgotten ;  and  no  man  who  knows  anything  of 
Ireland  can  believe  that  an  Irish  Parliament  will  long 
remain  satisfied  with  so  humiliating  an  arrangement  as 
this. 

In  1886,  when  the  Conservatives  acceded  to  office,  they 
dropped  the  name  by  which  the  Party  had  been  known, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  assumed 
the  style  of  "  Unionists."  It  is  the  first  instance  in  our 
political  history  of  a  Party  adopting  a  name  which  indicated 
in  any  way  the  direction  of  its  policy.  The  change  in  this 
case  denoted  that  the  Conservatives  considered  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  their  policy — the  Defence  of  the  Union 
— to  be  of  such  towering  importance  that  it  dwarfed  and 
overshadowed  all  the  others  ;  and  for  thirty  years  they 
have  defended  the  position  with  courage  and  success. 

They  are  now  asked,  on  the  ground  of  Imperial  necessity, 
to  surrender  the  fortress.  They  are  asked  to  surrender  it 
to  the  forces  of  treason  and  disloyalty.  The  whole  business 
is  enveloped  in  mystery  ;  and  some  of  the  Unionist  leaders 
seem  to  have  been  hypnotised  into  giving  a  sort  of  condi- 
tional assent. 

We  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  ;  and  a  portion  of  our 
inheritance  consists  of  those  immutable  principles  of 
sound  government,  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  past, 
which  have  placed  us  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  earth.  At  the  end  of  this  great  conflict — 
and  that  end  seems  now  to  be  coming  within  sight — we 
shall     be,     beyond     question,    the    strongest    Power    in 
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the  world.  Our  naval  supremacy  is  unquestioned  ;  and 
our  military  strength,  thanks  to  the  genius  and  untiring 
efforts  of  the  great  soldier  whose  loss  we  do  not  cease  to 
deplore,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  great 
Continental  Powers. 

Empires  come  to  an  end  as  well  as  individuals  ;  but 
the  process  of  decay  is  so  slow  that  the  disease  often  gains 
a  firm  footing  before  its  presence  is  observed. 

The  British  Empire  presents  many  analogies  to  that 
of  Ancient  Rome.  Its  position  resembles,  in  more  than 
one  respect,  that  of  Imperial  Rome  under  the  rule  of 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  that  great  warrior 
and  philosopher,  Marcus  Aurehus,  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  Era.  Under  their  wise  and  just  adminis- 
tration the  Empire  presented  the  appearance  of  a  solidity 
which  might  with  reason  have  been  deemed  impregnable. 
But  the  seeds  of  decay  had  been  planted  some  centuries 
before.  When,  after  the  second  Punic  War,  the  rural 
population  began  to  throng  into  the  towns,  the  land 
went  out  of  cultivation  ;  and  Italy,  thus  depopulated  and 
ceasing  to  feed  herself,  had  to  rely  upon  foreign  countries 
for  her  supply  of  corn.  A  similar  development  seems  to 
have  been  taking  place  in  England  during  the  last  seventy 
years. 

With  weakening  administration  came  the  Decline  and 
Fall :  and  the  British  Empire,  Hke  that  of  Imperial  Rome, 
will  also  surely  decHne  and  fall  if  we  fail  to  give  heed  to 
the  lessons  of  the  Past.  There  are  principles  of  govern- 
ment, everlasting  and  immutable,  in  the  absence  of  which 
no  State  can  be  strong  and  stable,  and  from  which  no 
statesman  can  depart  vdthout  causing  damage,  and  possibly 
disaster,  to  the  State.  These  principles  are  too  simxple 
and  too  well  known  to  require  exposition  here.  They 
ordain  the  firm  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  and  the  dealing  out  of  even-handed  justice 
to  all  classes  and  all  individuals  within  the  State  ;  and  they 
underlie  both  legislative  and  administrative  proceedings. 
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The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  shows,  in  dignified 
and  measured  terms,  that  as  regards  the  administration 
of  Ireland  the  Government  has  grievously  and  tragically- 
failed  ;  and  it  is  no  small  misfortune  that  it  is  not  those 
who  have  brought  about  the  tragedy,  but  those  who  have 
suffered  and  are  suffering  by  it,  who  have  to  pay  the 
penalty. 

"  Quicqutd  delirant  reges,  flectuntur  Achivi.''^ 

It  is  now  proposed  to  mend  this  series  of  administrative 
blunders  by  committing  a  legislative  crime — that  is  to 
say,  to  deliver  over  Ireland,  by  legislative  enactment,  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  under  whose  guidance,  and  as  the 
result  of  whose  advice,  the  supreme  disaster  has  been 
brought  about. 

"  Do  I  sleep  ?     Do  I  dream  ? 

"  Or  is  visions  about  ? 

"  Is  our  civilisation  a  failure  ? 

"  Or  is  the  Caucasian  played  out  ?  " 

That  these  men  would  be  incapable  of  controlling 
Nationalist  Ireland  is  a  proposition  too  obvious  to  require 
argument.  Nationalist  Ireland,  as  already  shown,  is 
divided  into  three  distinct  Parties,  more  or  less  at  variance 
with  each  other.  Two  of  them — Sinn  Fein  and  the 
O'Brienites — will  not  listen  to  any  project  of  dismember- 
ment ;  and,  strongest  of  all,  the  Party  of  Violence,  which 
is  surely  the  most  popular  and  probably  the  most  numerous, 
will  not  be  represented  at  all  in  the  Parliament  which  it  is 
proposed  to  set  up. 

Let  us  cease  to  make  concession  to  anarchy  and  crime  ; 
and  let  us  abandon,  once  for  all,  the  mean  and  futile 
practice  of  attempting  to  purchase  the  momentary  tolera- 
tion of  our  enemies  with  the  permanent  sacrifice  of  our 
friends.     Let  us  cease  to  disregard  the  old  traditions  of 
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our  great  Imperial  race.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  we 
hand  on  to  our  children,  untarnished  hy  an  inglorious 
surrender,  and  unimpaired  in  dignity  and  strength,  the 
splendid  inheritance  which  we  have  received  from  those 
who  have  gone  before. 


There  are  certain  things  which,  with  the  best  dispositions 
in  the  world,  England  can  never  grant  to  Ireland.  She 
can  never  extend  to  her  independence  of  this  country, 
either  nominal  or  actual ;  for  the  defence  of  this  island,  of 
Scotland  and  England,  depends  largely  upon  the  complete, 
effectual  and  unquestionable  control  of  Irish  harbours  and 
of  the  Irish  soil. 

That  is  the  principal  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  Irish  question  is  not  merely  one  between  Ulster  and 
the  rest  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  above  all  a  British  question 
involving  the  defence  of  Great  Britain. 

Short  of  the  actual  or  virtual  independence  which  would 
imperil  that  defence,  much  may  be  granted  to  the  Irish. 
But,  if  it  be  true  that  nothing  but  separation  and  indepen- 
dence would  satisfy  them,  then  that  can  never  be  granted, 
and  most  especially  it  cannot  be  granted  at  the  present 
time  when  the  defence  of  the  Kingdom  is  our  principal 
business  and  when  it  has  been  so  treacherously  impaired 
by  the  attempt  of  a  rising  in  Ireland. 
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The  Quarter's  Crop 

EACH  quarter  since  the  war  began  these  pages  have 
chronicled  fresh  developments  of  martial  law  in 
England.  When  the  record  was  started  we  tried  to  arouse 
our  readers  to  a  sense  of  the  situation  by  pointing  out  what 
had  been  done,  and  showing  how  the  accomplished  facts 
had  blown  our  constitutional  liberties  into  fragments  ;  but 
even  we  never  contemplated  that  ever  new  bombardments 
of  the  battered  structure  would  continue  from  month  to 
month,  like  the  shelling  of  Rheims  Cathedral — or,  rather, 
would  be  delivered  with  almost  the  regularity  of  our  over- 
charged morning's  milk  supply.  It  is  nevertheless  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  quarter  pages  of  fresh  "  laws  " 
have  been  added  to  that  marvellous  compendium  of  thinly 
veiled  martial  law — the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations. 


The  Death  of  Jones 

BUT  may  we  begin  this  quarter's  chronicle  with  an 
obituary  notice  ?  Jones  is  dead.  And  we  must  leave 
him  in  the  desert  called  peace  for  the  duration  of  war.  Or, 
if  not  "  quite  dead,"  this  one  time  full-blooded  product 
and  representative  of  the  British  Constitution  has  yet 
faded,  under  the  politico-martial  diet,  to  such  exiguous 
proportions  that  it  would  be  indecent  to  expose  his  poor 
frame  any  more  to  the  public  gaze.     He  has  gone.     Some- 
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times,  in  the  evening  shadows,  you  may  trace  a  dim  outHne, 
moving  to  the  right  in  fours  ;  then  vanishing,  wraith-hke, 
into  the  gloom.  And  in  all  the  circumstances  it  is  better 
so.  Better  to  be  a  soldier  under  military  law  fighting  for 
the  motherland  in  her  hour  of  need  than  a  civilian  under 
martial  law,  bemoaning  the  disappearance  of  cherished 
liberties. 

True,  there  is  still  left  in  robustious  vigour  a  more  or 
less  blood  relation — the  O'Jones.  But  it  is  a  long  way  to 
the  remains  of  freedom  in  Tipperary  ;  and  our  heart  is  not 
quite  there.  It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  nauseous  to  watch 
the  working  across  the  water  of  what  is  called  martial  law, 
and  is  in  practice  interpreted  as  rebellious  licence,  after 
studying  the  vagaries  on  this  side  of  what  is  not  called 
martial  law,  but  is  so  in  very  fact.  Let  us  go  back  to  our 
chronicle. 

Unstrict  Construction 

WE  would  again  warn  the  reader  of  the  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Regulations,  including  the  new  ones 
which  we  will  briefly  record,  that  we  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
necessarily  objecting  to  them.  We  maintain  our  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  method  in  which  the  war  regula- 
tions— ^many  of  them  quite  necessary — ^have  been  put  out 
— ^viz.,  in  such  a  way  as  to  confer  immunity  upon  officials 
in  respect  of  injurious  actions,  without  having  to  justify 
them  by  necessity,  as  an  unconstitutional  injustice,  and  a 
direct  temptation  to  irresponsible  and  wanton  despotism. 
We  have  also  noted  our  objections  to  certain  of  the  regu- 
lations themselves.  But  with  regard  to  others  we  do  not 
object  to  the  regulation  of  the  particular  matter  dealt  with  ; 
though  often  in  these  cases  we  have  felt  it  needful,  and 
experience  has  confirmed  the  reasonableness  of  that  feeling, 
to  utter  a  warning  against  the  drastic  character  of  the 
powers,  because  of  the  tendency  to  harsh  literalness  of 
interpretation,  which  public  and  Parhament  did  not  fore- 
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see ;  they  submitted  unmurmuringly  to  the  drastic 
language  because  they  regarded  it  as  little  more  than 
verbiage,  and  in  any  case  believed  that  the  regulations 
would  not  be  wantonly  used  against  decent  citizens.  There 
have  been  many  instances,  some  of  which  have  been  noted 
in  this  Review,  calculated  to  disabuse  the  public  of  this 
comfortable  view. 

But  this  is  not  the  full  extent  of  the  danger.  Not  only 
have  the  powers  in  the  Acts  and  regulations  been  used  to 
the  full,  but  there  are  indications  that  they  are  used  to 
more  than  the  full,  and  that  even  their  wording  is  strained 
against  the  citizen. 

It  is  a  wholesome  principle  of  our  law  that  a  penal 
statute  is  construed  strictly  against  the  Crown  ;  but  the 
recent  case  of  the  Sheffield  Conservative  and  Unionist  Club  v. 
Brighton*  suggests  that  this  principle  is  sometimes 
forgotten  in  the  High  Court  in  the  interpretation  of  war 
legislation.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  this  case  that 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  searching  in  Sheffield  for 
quarters  for  a  body  of  inspectors,  and  entered  into  negotia- 
tions for  the  acquisition  of  the  premises  of  the  Sheffield 
Conservative  Club.  These  negotiations  broke  down. 
Thereupon  one  Captain  Brighton,  acting  on  the  order  of 
Brigadier-General  Lake,  forcibly  took  possession  of  the 
premises,  and  cleared  out  the  furniture,  notwithstanding 
that  there  were  other  unoccupied  premises  available.  This 
high-handed  proceeding  purported  to  be  under  Regulation  2 
of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations.  But  all  these 
regulations,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  are  governed  by 
Regulation  No.  i,  which  enacts  that — 

"  The  ordinary  avocations  of  life  and  the  enjoyment  of 
"  property  will  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  may  be  per- 
"  mitted  by  the  exigencies  of  the  measures  required  to  be 
"  taken  for  securing  the  public  safety  and  the  defence  of 
"  the  realm." 

When,  in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  we  first  drew  our 

*  Reported  in  the  Times  newspaper,  24th  June,  1916. 
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readers'  attention  to  these  regulations  we  expressed  some 
scepticism  as  to  the  practical  value  of  this  sonorous  declara- 
tion. Experience  has  justified  our  scepticism,  and  the 
case  now  under  review  seems  an  instance  in  point. 

Now  look  at  Regulation  2,  under  which  the  Minister  of 
Munitions  affected  to  act  : 

"  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  competent  naval  or  military 
"  authority  and  any  person  duly  authorised  by  him,  where 
"  for  the  purpose  of  securing  public  safety  or  the  defence 
"  of  the  realm  it  is  necessary  so  to  do  .  .  .  (b)  to  take  pos- 
"  session  of  any  buildings  or  other  property  ...  (f)  to 
"  do  any  other  act  involving  interference  with  private 
"  rights  of  property  which  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
"  aforesaid." 
We  have  underlined  the  governing  words. 

Mr.  Justice  Avory,  who  tried  the  action  for  trespass 
brought  by  the  evicted  club  owners,  held  that  the  plaintiffs' 
claim  failed.  The  main  ground  of  his  decision  was  that 
"  such  work  as  that  for  which  these  premises  were  taken 
"  might  be  equally  necessary  for  securing  public  safety  and 
"  the  defence  of  the  realm  as  work  of  a  more  directly 
"  military  character." 

With  all  respect  to  the  learned  judge,  we  submit  that  he 
has  entirely  missed  the  point,  which  is  not  whether  work 
subsidiary  to  military  operations  comes  within  the  regu- 
lations— there  we  agree  with  the  judge,  and  are  sorry  that 
the  opposite  argument  was  pressed  upon  him  by  plaintiffs' 
counsel — but  whether  it  was  necessary  to  take  these  f  articular 
premises.  The  plaintiffs  contended  that  there  were  other 
unoccupied  premises  available.  The  defendant,  according 
to  the  report,  did  not  deny  this,  and  his.  principal  witness 
went  no  further  than  to  say  that  "  the  club  premises  were 
*'  the  best  suited  for  his  requirements  " — ^which  is  a  long 
way  short  of  necessity  ;  and  again,  remember  Regulation 
No.  I.  The  judge,  when  deaHng  with  this  part  of  the  case, 
made  the  following  remarkable  utterance  : 

"  Even  if  he  were  called  on  to  decide,  which  he  was  not, 
"  he  thought  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  those  other 
"  premises  were  not  equally  suitable," 
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Again,  with  respect  to  the  learned  judge,  we  submit  that 
the  point  he  waived  airily  aside  was  exactly  the  point  which 
he  had  to  decide — viz.,  not  whether,  in  the  view  of  Captain 
Brighton,  the  Conservative  Club  would  suit  him  best  for 
headquarters,  but  whether  the  exigencies  of  defence  made 
it  necessary  that  that  particular  building  should  be  acquired 
when  other  unoccupied  buildings  were  available,  against 
the  wish  of  its  lawful  occupiers.  The  essential  condition 
of  Regulation  No.  2  was  not  satisfied,  the  protection 
offered  by  Regulation  No.  i  was  flouted,  and  the  judge 
badly  strained  a  penal  enactment  in  favour  of  the  Crown. 

The  case  does  not  add  to  one's  confidence  when  con- 
sidering the  growing  volume  of  these  regulations. 

The  New  Regulations 

WE   will  glance   at   the  quarter's   crop   of  new  and 
extended  regulations  in  their  numerical  order. 
No.   2B,  which   permits   Admiralty,   Army  Council  or 
Minister  of  Munitions  to  commandeer  war  material,  food, 
forage  and  stores  of  any  description,  as  well  as  articles  used 
in  their  production,  now  carries  the  following  addendum  : 

"  If,  after  the  Admiralty  or  Army  Council  or  the  Minister 
"  of  Munitions  have  issued  a  notice  that  they  have  taken 
"  or  intend  to  take  possession  of  any  war  material,  food, 
"  forage,  stores  or  article  in  pursuance  of  this  regulation, 
"  any  person  having  control  of  any  such  material,  food, 
"  forage,  stores,  or  article  sells,  removes,  or  secretes  it, 
"  without  the  consent  of  the  Admiralty  or  Army  Council 
"  or  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
"  offence  against  these  Regulations." 

The  Army  Council  at  the  end  of  March  put  out  a  notice 
in  respect  to  all  hay  and  straw  standing  in  bulk  in  Great 
Britain  (Ireland  being  of  course  left  out,  though  we  have 
heard  of  grass  in  Ireland),  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
further  order  having  yet  been  issued ;  but  should  the 
Government,  after  the  German  fashion,  commandeer  our 
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copper  kettles  and  so  forth — the  range  of  articles  is  endless 
— the  citizen,  particularly  the  shopkeeper,  will  have  to  be 
careful.  It  is  very  easy  to  miss  these  departmental  procla- 
mations, even  if  one  is  a  fairly  diligent  student  of  hoard- 
ings ;  the  danger  of  unwitting  disobedience  is  not  alto- 
gether remote  ;  and  magistrates  show  no  mercy,  even  to 
the  humblest  offender. 

Regulation  2C  is  very  important.  It  authorises  the 
Army  Council  to  enter  upon  any  land  and  to  mark  and 
fell  timber.  It  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  power.  But  the 
owner  of  woodland  would  feel  more  comfortable  if  some- 
thing were  said  about  the  basis  of  compensation  for  loss 
which  can  hardly  be  replaced  in  a  generation,  and  if  some 
independent  authority  could  be  called  in,  in  case  of  need, 
to  prescribe  methods  of  felling,  and  thus  to  avoid  perhaps 
irreparable  yet  needless  damage.  We  have  watched  Volun- 
teers having  a  cheery  time  in  woods,  with  axes  in  their 
hands  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  slashing  around  at 
trees  of  vv'hose  very  names  they  were  ignorant.  So  this  is 
not  hypercriticism. 

No.  2D  is  another  important  regulation.  It  gives  to  the 
Admiralty,  Army  Council  and  Minister  of  Munitions  power 
to  insist  upon  a  priority  in  the  execution  of  coal  orders,  in 
accordance  with  their  national  importance.  We  thought, 
at  first  glance,  that  this  was  likely  to  be  a  useful  provision. 
But,  looking  more  closely,  one  is  left  wondering  whether 
there  is  much  in  it.  What  persons  use  coal  unnecessarily, 
so  that  they  can  be  left  short  ?  As  well  as  ships,  railways 
and  factories  must  be  kept  supplied  ;  and  so  must  the 
houses  of  private  persons,  or  the  population  would  go  short 
of  food  in  summer  and  perish  of  cold  in  winter  ;  we  must 
keep  the  home  fires  burning.  Who,  then,  can  be  left  out  ? 
The  regulation  appears  purposeless ;  and,  in  view  of  their 
drastic  stringency  and  heavy  penalties  and  openings  for 
hardship  and  miscarriage  of  justice,  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  purposeless  regulations. 

Something  else  is  to  be  found  in  an  addition  to  Regula- 
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tion  6,  under  which  the  product  of  workshops  in  which  arms 
and  ammunition,  food  and  forage,  clothing  and  equipment 
and  stores  of  any  description  are  made,  may  be  forcibly 
purchased  at  an  arbitration  price.  The  new  paragraph 
amplifies  the  old  regulation,  and  now  reads  : 

"  In  determining  such  price  regard  need  not  be  had 
"  to  the  market  price,  but  shall  be  had  to  the  cost  of 
"  production  of  the  output  so  requisitioned  and  to  the 
"  rate  of  profit  usually  earned  in  respect  of  the  output  of 
"  such  factory  or  workshop  before  the  war,  and  to  whether 
"  such  rate  of  profit  was  reasonable  or  excessive,  and  to 
"  any  other  circumstances  of  the  case." 

Here  is  a  means,  if  the  Government  will  use  it,  to  smash 
down  many  of  the  high  prices  by  which  profiteers  are 
turning  the  war  into  an  institution  for  making  fortunes. 
As  to  the  final  effect  and  result  we  will  not  now  inquire. 
But  the  paragraph  above  quoted  has  been  in  force  since 
the  1 2th  of  April  without  much  sign  of  Government 
action. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
note  every  change  in  the  regulations  ;  and  we  pass  now 
over  one  or  two  minor  changes,  and  come  to  the  new 
Regulation  8e,  which  gives  power  to  the  Minister  of 
Munitions  to  regulate  and  restrict  all  building  and  con- 
struction work,  and  prohibit  the  carrying  out,  except  with 
his  licence,  of  any  such  work,  which  includes,  be  it  noted, 
besides  "  the  construction,  reconstruction  or  alteration  of 
"  railways,  docks,"  etc.,  and  similar  big  constructional  and 
engineering  works,  such  domestic  work  as  "  the  construc- 
"  tion,  alteration,  repair,  decoration  or  demolition  of 
"  buildings."  Already  an  order  has  been  put  out  under 
this  Regulation  forbidding  the  carrying  out  of  any  work 
of  construction,  alteration,  repair,  decoration,  etc.,  without 
the  licence  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  unless  the  total 
cost  of  the  whole  completed  work  in  contemplation  does 
not  exceed  ;£5oo,  and  does  not  involve  the  use  of  construc- 
tional steel.     We  should  have  thought  the  labour  difficulty 
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would  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  check  unnecessary 
builders'  work,  without  this  system  of  State  regulation. 

Regulation  8f  indemnifies  a  motor  spirit  dealer  who,  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  declines  to  supply  spirit 
to  a  customer  under  a  contract. 

Regulation  9A  gives  power  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  or 
a  mayor,  magistrate  or  chief  officer  of  police  authorised 
by  him,  to  prevent  the  holding  of  a  meeting  in  a  public 
place  "  where  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  "  it  "  will 
"  give  rise  to  grave  disorder."  This  is  a  difficult  subject 
matter  to  deal  with.  Real  danger  of  grave  disorder  must, 
of  course,  be  prevented  ;  but  free  speech,  especially  now 
that  the  Press  is  muzzled  by  a  Government  which  is  itself 
out  of  control,  is  a  right  not  to  be  lightly  parted  with.  It 
may  at  any  time  become  necessary  for  the  public  to  criticise 
or  denounce  the  very  Government  which  here  takes  the 
power  to  prevent  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  such 
criticism. 

Regulation  9B  is  more  harmless.  It  gives  the  Minister 
of  Munitions  power  to  prohibit  race  meetings  where  they 
are  calculated  to  impede  war  work,  and  ordains  that  a 
week's  notice  of  a  race  meeting  must  be  given  to  the 
Minister  of  Munitions.  There  is  a  paragraph  in  this 
regulation  which  seems  unnecessarily  harsh.  It  declares 
that  if  any  person  "  allows  any  horse  to  run  "  at  a  meeting 
of  which  notice  to  the  Minister  of  Munitions  has  not  been 
given,  "  or  brings  any  horse  to  a  place  where  any  such 
"  meeting  is  proposed  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
"  part  in  any  race,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  summary  offence 
"  against  these  regulations."  But  such  a  person  might 
well  be  ignorant  of  the  omission  of  the  stewards  to  give 
the  notice.  That  ignorance  would,  however,  be  no  de- 
fence. And  surely  the  best  cure  for  excessive  racing  is  to 
see  that  "  unwanted  "  jockeys  are,  where  they  should  be, 
in  bantam  battalions  ? 

Still  following  numerical  order,  we  come  to  a  few  new 
regulations  which  do  not  call  for  comment,  certainly  not 
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for  hostile  criticism  ;  such  as  I2b,  forbidding  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  chiming  of  clocks  in  the  same  way  as  lights  are 
forbidden  ;  or  I2c,  which  gives  power  to  "  the  competent 
"  naval  or  military  authority  "  to  prohibit  the  use  of  sound 
signals  ;  or  13B,  which  gives  power  to  prohibit  prosti- 
tutes and  their  exploiters  from  frequenting  the  vicinity  of 
camps.  We  may  note,  however,  an  addition  to  the  much- 
contested  Regulation  14B,  which  deals  with  restrictions 
upon  and  the  internment  of  persons  of  "  hostile  origin  and 
"  associations."  We  had  occasion  six  months  ago  to 
criticise  sharply  one  application  of  this  dangerous  regula- 
tion. The  Attorney-General's  justification  of  the  Home 
Secretary's  action,  when  the  matter  was  raised  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  inconclusive  in  regard  to  the  particular  case, 
and  so  not  reassuring  in  regard  to  the  regulation  itself. 
Part  of  the  complaint  in  the  particular  case  we  referred  to 
was  that  the  mysteriously  abducted  lady  was  in  reality 
imprisoned,  though  Sir  John  Simon  denied  the  fact.  The 
regulation  now  appears  with  the  following  addition  : 

"  and  any  person  interned  under  such  order  shall  be  sub- 
"  ject  to  the  like  restrictions  and  may  be  dealt  with  in 
"  like  manner  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  except  so  far  as  the 
"  Secretary  of  State  may  relax  such  restrictions." 

There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  to  raise  to  new  Regula- 
tion 1 40,  which  prevents  a  British  subject  from  leaving 
the  Kingdom  as  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a  neutral  ship  ; 
or  to  15A,  the  regulation  which  requires  users  of  motor 
spirit  to  make  returns. 

So  we  come  to  the  notorious  Regulation  27A.  This 
effort,  unlike  most  of  the  regulations,  happened  to  excite 
public  notice  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation  ;  but  its 
drastic  provisions  are  so  far-reaching  and  altogether  so 
phenomenal  that  this  record  would  be  very  incomplete 
without  its  reproduction.     So  here  it  is  in  full : — 

"  27A. — If  either  House  of  Parliament  in  pursuance  of 
"  a  resolution  passed  by  that  House  holds  a  secret  session, 
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"  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  in  any  newspaper, 
"  periodical,  circular  or  other  printed  publication,  or  in  any 
"  pubHc  speech,  to  publish  any  report  of,  or  to  purport  to 
"  describe,  or  to  rejer  to  the  proceedings  at  such  session, 
"  except  such  report  as  may  be  officially  communicated 
"  through  the  Directors  of  the  Official  Press  Bureau. 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  in  any  newspaper, 
"  periodical,  circular  or  other  printed  publication,  or  in 
"  any  pubHc  speech,  to  publish  any  report  of,  or  to  purport 
"  to  describe,  or  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  at  any  meeting 
"  of  the  Cabinet,  or  without  lawful  authority  to  pubhsh 
"  the  contents  of  any  confidential  document  belonging  to, 
"  or  any  confidential  information  obtained  from  any 
"  Government  department,  or  any  person  in  the  service 
"  of  His  Majesty. 

"  If  any  person  contravenes  any  provision  of  this  regula- 
"  tion  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  these  regula- 
"  tions." 

We  say  nothing  of  the  main  idea  of  the  first  paragraph  : 
if  Parliament  wants  secret  sittings — an  unpalatable  method 
of  conducting  the  country's  affairs — we  suppose  it  must, 
in  view  of  the  personnel  of  Parliament,  take  drastic  steps 
to  secure  its  end  ;  though  it  might  have  been  made  clearer 
that  the  peccant  Member  who  gives  the  information  away 
shall  be  equally  subject  to  penalties  with  the  wretched 
journalist  and  publisher.  But  to  make  it  an  offence, 
punishable  by  six  months'  imprisonment,  even  "  to  refer 
"  to  "  the  proceedings  at  a  secret  session  of  Parliament,  or 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  is — well,  suitable  adjectives 
fail  us  !  Think  it  out  !  The  House  of  Commons  might 
sit  for  a  week  in  secret  session,  and  if  a  newspaper  informed 
its  readers  (albeit  quite  truthfully)  that  it  understood  that 
the  terms  upon  which  we  could  make  peace  were  being 
discussed,  editor  and  publisher  might  be  vigorously  fined 
by  a  complaisant  City  magistrate.  The  chairman  of  the 
local  Conservative  Association  might  in  his  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  the  parish-room  express  his  conviction 
that  the  recent  prolonged  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  heralded 
the  final  adoption  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  be  haled  off  to 
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the  local  gaol  for  his  unlawful  "  reference."  We  have  now 
thought  of  the  suitable  epithet  :  it  is  "  the  Hmit." 

Regulation  29B  is,  or  may  be,  practically  important.  It 
provides  that  the  Admiralty  or  the  Army  Council  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  declare  areas 
to  be  "  Special  Military  Areas,"  and  no  civilian  (except 
civil  servants  and  other  exempted  persons)  will  be  allowed 
inside  those  areas,  save  with  the  special  permission  of  the 
commandant. 

Under  Regulation  30c  the  stealing  or  other  unlawful 
acquisition  of  certain  metals  is  made  an  offence  under  the 
regulations,  although,  of  course,  it  was  already  an  offence 
under  the  ordinary  criminal  law.  The  difference  is  that 
in  a  case  of  suspicion,  instead  of  the  prosecution  having 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  person  charged,  the  person  charged 
has  to  prove  his  innocence.  It  would  not  do  to  extend  this 
principle  far. 

Regulation  30D  forces  one  to  ask  the  question  whether  its 
framers  have  not  got  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Consolidation  Act  under  which  the 
regulations  are  allowed  to  be  made.  It  prohibits,  "  with- 
"  out  a  permit  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister 
"  of  Munitions,"  the  distilling  of  any  alcoholic  spirits  after 
the  28th  of  May  last.  The  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  gives 
power  to  His  Majesty  in  Council  "  to  issue  regulations  for 
"  securing  the  public  safety  and  the  defence  of  the  realm," 
and  it  sets  out  in  detail  the  purposes  which  fall  within  this 
category — ^preventing  communication  with  the  enemy ; 
securing  the  safety  of  forces  and  ships  ;  preventing  the 
spread  of  false  reports  ;  controlling  navigation  ;  and  "  other- 
"  wise  to  prevent  assistance  being  given  to  the  enemy  or 
"  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  being  endangered." 
How  can  a  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  whisky  be 
brought  within  the  objects  of  the  regulations  as  thus 
defined  by  statute  ?  We  suppose  the  Minister  for  Muni- 
tions would  claim  that  the  last  quoted  phrase  about  en- 
dangering the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  lets  in  this 
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extraordinary  prohibition  ;  to  which  we  should  reply  that 
outside  the  ranks  of  a  few  fanatics  (who  seem  very  little 
concerned  otherwise  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war)  no  one  believes  that  the  continued  production  of 
whisky  could  endanger  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  ;  and  that  the  Act  never  contemplated  any  such  remote 
and  distorted  application  of  the  words.  Phrases  in  legal 
documents  are  governed  by  the  doctrine  of  ejusdem  generis  ; 
and  perusal  of  the  other  permissible  objects  of  the  regula- 
tions as  set  out  in  the  Act  gives  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  shutting  down  of  distilleries  could  be  regarded  as 
ejusdem  generis  with  them.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
this  new  regulation  is  ultra  vires* 

In  view  of  recent  happenings  in  Ireland  Regulation  33A 
has  a  piquant  interest.     It  enacts  that 

"  In  any  area  specified  in  an  order  made  by  the  competent 
"  naval  or  military  authority,  and  subject  to  any  general 
"  or  special  exceptions  contained  in  such  order,  it  shall 
"  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  carry  any  firearms  or 
"  military  arms  .   .  .   ." 

Will  this  Regulation  be  rigidly  enforced  in  Ireland  ? 
There  is  no  indication  that  it  is  likely  to  be  conspicuously 
useful  on  this  side  of  the  channel. 

The  next  two  new  regulations  need  not  detain  us.  They 
are  concerned  (34A)  with  the  placing  of  cold  storage  plant 
at  the  Government's  disposal  and  (3 5 a)  with  safety  rules 

*  Another  Order  in  Council,  relating  to  spirits,  though  not  a  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Regulation,  may  be  referred  to  here.  Our  readers  may  remember 
that  we  have  in  previous  articles  called  attention  to  the  Liquor  Control 
Board's  childish  device  of  trying  to  induce  spirit-sellers  to  adulterate  their 
wares  by  reducing  the  proof  strength  belov/  the  legal  limit.  Apparently 
this  invitation  to  dishonesty  has  not  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  trade,  for  the  London  Gazette  of  June  6th  contains  an  Order  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  spirits  which  are  not  reduced  to  25  degrees  under  proof, 
thus  enforcing  adulteration  under  penalties  ;  and  permitting  dilution  to 
50  degrees — an  official  effort  to  encourage  traders  to  practise  upon  their 
customers  the  art  which  the  law  strives  by  penalties  to  discourage  in  other 
traders. 
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in  factories  where  explosives  are  made.  But  we  may  rest 
a  moment  on  35B,  which  makes  it  an  offence  against  the 
regulations  to  keep  a  fragment  of  a  Zeppelin  bomb  with- 
out communicating  the  find  to  the  military  or  pohce,  and 
giving  it  up  if  required.  This  is  one  of  those  regulations 
which  are  calculated  to  get  the  innocent  citizen  into 
trouble  unawares.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  he  should 
learn  it. 

A  number  of  altered  and  new  regulations  which  follow 
next  in  order  require  only  a  brief  mention — such  as  39B, 
which  has  been  amended  so  as  to  include  persons  employed 
by  a  pilotage  authority,  as  well  as  lighthouse-keepers,  in 
the  category  of  those  servants  who  cannot  leave  their 
employment  without  giving  six  months'  notice  ;  Regula- 
tion 4 1  A,  which  orders  employers  to  post  lists  of  their 
employees  of  military  age  ;  41  b,  which  prohibits  the  trans- 
mission of  money  or  credit  to  or  from  enemy  countries  by 
bill  discounters,  etc.  ;  an  addition  to  Regulation  45,  making 
it  an  offence  to  deceive  the  Government  or  withhold 
information  as  to  war  material  and  other  goods  ;  and  45A 
and  45B,  designed  to  stop  personation  in  the  matter  of 
certificates  of  exemption  from  military  service. 

Regulations  51  and  51  a,  which  give  power  to  search 
premises  and  destroy  what  is  found  in  them,  are  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  Regulation  27A.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
military  or  the  police  suspect  that  an  editorial  office  or  a 
printing  establishment  contains  "  copy  "  which  "  refers  to  " 
the  proceedings  of  a  secret  session  of  Parliament  or  a  Cabinet 
meeting,  they  may  obtain  a  search  warrant,  enter  the 
premises,  and  seize  the  offending  document,  if  it  happens 
to  be  there.  This  drastic  power  merits  notice  ;  not  so 
much  because  it  is  drastic  as  because  of  the  subject-matter 
with  which  it  now  deals.  Some  jocularity  has  been  indulged 
in  over  Regulation  27A,  but  the  authorities  evidently  do 
not  intend  it  to  be  a  joke.  And  so  we  are  again  reminded 
of  a  characteristic  danger  of  these  regulations  :  what  one 
has  been  attempted  to  disregard  as  a  mere  pompous  display 
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of  despotic  bureaucracy — Charmless  verbiage,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  ordinary  citizen — is  often  actually  in  administra- 
tion something  much  more  real  and  dangerous,  as  experience 
has  already  shown  us.  That  is  our  justification  for  criticising 
these  regulations  so  closely  :  they  are  such  very  live  and 
potent  instruments  that  it  is  really  a  patriotic  duty  to 
examine  them  vigilantly,  and  to  protest  when  they  exceed 
the  bounds  of  reasonable  necessity.  Because  some  are 
wholesome,  or  merely  declaratory  of  power  which  is  already 
possessed  by  the  authorities  in  war  time,  it  is  foolish  to 
swallow  without  consideration  any  intrusion  among  these 
irregular  laws  of  anything  which  the  brain  of  an  excitable 
soldier,  of  an  official  steeped  in  bureaucratic  tyranny,  of  a 
hard-pressed  politician  scenting  unpopularity,  or  of  a  social 
reform  enthusiast  may  choose  to  invent. 
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From  the  Fleet  and  the  Front 

"  T  WAS  in  one  of  the  fore-turrets  of  one  of  the  fast  battleships 
JL  of  Admiral  Beatty's  squadron.  Our  speed  is  twenty-five  knots 
as  against  the  twenty-one  or  twenty-three  of  other  battleships,  so 
that  we  are  nearly  as  fast,  but  not  quite  as  fast,  as  the  battle-cruisers. 
The  fight,  as  you  know,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  31st  May,  and 
developed  for  a  time  into  an  engagement  between  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  and  our  Grand  Fleet.  The  first  part  of  the  fight 
had  already  been  opened  by  the  cruisers,  when  the  fast  battleships 
came  up  and  got  within  range.  The  battle-cruisers  opened  fire  at 
4.30  p.m.,  and  we  (the  battleships)  sailed  into  action  at  4.57. 

"  We  started  firing  at  the  enemy  light  cruisers,  the  range  being 
17,400.  I  should  say  here  that  the  weather  was  misty  and  the  sun 
was  behind  us,  so  that  we  '  showed  up  '  to  the  Germans,  while  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  partly  aided  by  the  low  visibility.  But  our 
admiral  handled  the  ships  so  skilfully  and  was  so  successful  in  his 
strategy  that  we  managed  to  manoeuvre  in  such  a  way  that  we  got 
the  Germans  rather  more  against  the  sun  than  ourselves.  But  the 
mistiness,  which  at  first  was  not  altogether  unfavourable  to  us, 
seeing  that  we  found  ourselves  up  against  enormous  odds,  proved 
subsequently  a  most  unfortunate  disadvantage  in  that  it  enabled 
the  enemy  to  escape  when  our  Grand  Fleet  came  up. 

"  At  5.5  p.m.  we  shifted  our  fire  to  the  enemy  battle-cruisers  and 
sank  one  of  them.  We  thought  it  was  the  '  Derfflinger.'  We  also 
appeared  to  hit  others.  The  Germans  thereupon  turned  and  ran 
for  cover  with  their  High  Seas  Fleet,  but  when  within  the  protective 
range  of  that  force  they  again  gave  battle.  We  manoeuvred  to  get 
a  certain  parallel  against  them,  firing  heavily  all  the  time.  As  far 
as  I  know,  we  were  then  only  ten  ships  in  all  against  the  whole 
German  fleet.     At  one  time  we  reckoned  we  had  six  enemy  ships 

firing  all  they  could  at  the ,  and  shells  were  falling  all  over  and 

around  us.  We  were  hit  several  times,  and  a  number  of  our  officers 
and  men  were  killed  and  injured,  but  our  ship  was  only  slightly 
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damaged.  At  one  time  also  enemy  submarines  gave  us  a  bad  time, 
but  our  rear-admiral  played  the  ship  magnificently  and  sank  at  least 
one  of  the  submarines.  Heavy  firing  was  more  or  less  continuous 
on  both  sides,  and  I  must  say  the  Germans  fought  very  well  and 
cleanly.     All  our  ofl^icers  afterwards  said  this. 

"  After  6.45  Admiral  Jellicoe  came  up  with  the  bulk  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  and  began  to  engage  the  Germans.  A  general  action  ensued, 
and  developed  most  promisingly  for  a  time.  None  of  the  admiral's 
ships  was  hit,  I  believe,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Grand  Fleet 
gunners  registered  shot  after  shot  with  unerring  precision  upon  their 
targets.  I  should  reckon  that  there  were  now  thirty  of  our  ships 
against  the  Germans'  twenty  or  twenty-three,  although  I  believe  a 
number  of  our  ships  had  not  got  into  action  and  had  not  actually 
fired  a  shot  when  something  happened.  The  Germans  were 
observed  to  be  refusing  battle  and  flying  ! 

"  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  One  by  one  the  thin  grey 
ship-lines  disappeared  into  the  mist  and  never  reappeared.  Little 
by  little  the  response  of  the  enemy's  guns  slackened.  They  began 
to  fly  between  a  quarter  to  and  seven  o'clock.  We  pursued  as  fast 
as  we  could,  and  our  destroyers  made  a  successful  attack  upon  the 
fleeing  foe.  We  torpedoed  one  big  ship.  I  think  it  was  the  German 
flagship.  My  reason  for  thinking  so  is  that  it  was  protected  by 
four  destroyers.  I  also  noticed  one  of  their  light  cruisers  aflame. 
But  the  mist  was  against  us.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  I  am  con- 
fident we  should  have  accounted  for  many  more  units  of  the  enemy 
flotillas.  As  it  is,  we  remained  about  half  Thursday,  hoping  to 
meet  the  German  fleet  again,  but  they  showed  up  no  more. 

"  My  diary,  quite  a  scrappy  one,  written  at  the  time,  is  as  follows  : 

"Wednesday,  May  31,  4.57  p.m. — First  gun  fired.  Range 
17,400.     Light  cruiser  target. 

"  4.59. — Ceased  fire,  having  fired  two  rounds. 

"  5  p.m. — Reopened  fire. 

"  5.2. — Light  cruiser  reported  sinking. 

"  5.5. — Shifted  target  to  battle-cruisers. 

"  5.50. — Ceased  fire. 

"  6  p.m. — Reopened  fire. 

"  6.5. — Started  firing  lyddite,  and  continued  firing  without  inter- 
mission until  7.45. 

"  6.45. — The  Admiral  (Jellicoe)  arrives  with  Grand  Fleet. 

"  7.15. — Germans  begin  to  fly. 

"  7,45  p.m. — Ceased  fire.  Grand  Fleet  taking  on  for  a  time  for 
us  to  cool  our  guns. 

"  8.1 1. — Reopened  fire. 

"  8.36  p.m. — Ceased  fire  for  the  night. 

"  Going  down  to  the  gun-room  on  being  relieved,  I  found  that 
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our  chaplain  had  been  killed  by  a  splinter,  and  that  three  officers 
and  twenty-four  men  had  been  killed,  and  one  officer  and  thirty  or 
forty  men  wounded.  Several  fires  had  broken  out  on  our  ships,  but 
each  was  instantly  put  out.  In  subduing  one  of  them  one  of  our 
officers,  a  lieutenant,  went  into  a  hold  to  rescue  some  of  the  blue- 
jackets who  were  in  difficulties  and  might  have  been  overcome. 
His  clothes  were  burned  off  him,  and  he  came  up  with  his  back  all 
bare  and  scorched. 

"  Everything  went  just  as  it  does  at  drill.  During  the  action  I 
felt  an  intense  but  quiet  sort  of  exhilaration.  It  was  after  it  was  all 
over  that  one  began  to  feel  upset  and  to  think  of  the  fellows  who  had 
been  killed — only  a  short  time  before  one  had  been  changing 
cigarettes  with  them.  Singularly  enough,  I  did  not  know  that  my 
ship  had  been  hit  until  I  went  below. 

"  We  buried  our  dead  at  seven  o'clock  on  Thursday.  The  bodies 
were  put  in  sailcloth  and  weighted.  There  was  a  short  service. 
Two  hymns  v/ere  sung,  and  the  marines  fired  three  volleys.     I  was 

awfully  sorry  to  lose .     He  was  always  jolly  decent  to  me." — 

(A  midshipman  on  leave.  Daily  lelegra-ph  :  Thursday,  8th  June, 
1916.) 


"  The  order  of  our  battle-cruisers  as  they  went  into  action  was 
as  follows  :  '  Lion,'  carrying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty, 
'  Princess  Royal,'  '  Queen  Mary,'  '  Tiger,'  '  New  Zealand,'  and 
'  Indefatigable.' 

"  The  '  New  Zealand  '  flew  the  flag  of  Admiral  Pakenham,  in  the 
absence  of  his  Majesty's  ship  '  Australia,'  to  which  is  given  as  a  rule 
that  distinction,  and  thus  in  a  double  sense  was  the  vessel  representa- 
tive of  a  part  of  our  Empire  whose  readiness  in  patriotic  effort  has 
been  exemplary.  In  this  connection,  too,  an  interesting  coincidence 
may  be  noted.  When  the  '  New  Zealand  '  figured  in  the  Dogger 
Bank  affair  she  also  carried  an  admiral's  flag,  for  Sir  A.  Moore,  who 
was  second  in  command.  She  sailed  into  the  great  adventure  off 
the  Jutland  coast  proudly  bearing  other  evidences  of  her  Antipodean 
connection.  There  floated  in  the  breeze  of  the  eventful  May 
evening  the  White  Ensign  and  Union  Jack  presented  by  the  women 
of  New  Zealand,  which  figured  in  her  previous  engagements  also, 
and  is  now  showing  the  marks  of  action,  though  the  Maori  emblem 
on  the  forepart  of  the  fighting  top  is  so  far  practically  unscathed. 

"  Whether  the  captain  shares  the  superstitions  of  men  '  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  '  I  cannot  profess  to  say,  but  I  understand 
that  he  fulfilled  on  this  occasion  the  conditions  attaching  to  a  small 
greenstone  charm  given  to  his  predecessor  by  a  Maori  chief.  This 
tiki  was  to  be  worn  by  the  captain  who  first  took  the  ship  into  action, 
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and  that,  I  believe,  was  done." — (The  Scotsman,     Daily  Telegraph : 
Thursday,  8th  June,  191 6.) 


"  As  you  no  doubt  have  read,  the  weather  was  very  misty,  which 
kept  us  from  a  decisive  victory.  It  was  very  exciting,  and  once  we 
were  in  it  I  quite  enjoyed  it,  but  the  waiting  before  wasn't  very 
nice.  My  action  station  is  in  a  turret  right  in  the  forepart  of  the 
ship,  and  I  viewed  the  action  through  a  periscope  in  the  turret. 
The  noise  was  deafening,  and  I  had  lost  my  ear  protectors,  but  I  was 
too  excited  to  notice  the  noise. 

"  The  battle-cruisers  gave  them  hell,  and  were  firing  just  in  front. 
A  destroyer  just  in  front  of  us  had  its  funnel  blown  off  and  started 
to  blaze  away.  It  was  a  desperate  sight.  Then  a  big  ship  close  to 
us  blew  up  amidships  and  started  to  sink.  I  got  a  fine  view  of  her. 
There  were  lots  of  men  hanging  from  the  stern  and  rafts  in  the  water. 
A  destroyer  stood  by  to  pick  them  up. 

"  Huge  splashes  came  from  German  shells  falling  into  the  water 
fairly  close  to  us,  and  some  ricochetted  over  us  (I  can't  spell  it  !). 

"  I  am  absolutely  none  the  worse  for  it.  Our  captain  and  com- 
mander both  wore  white  heather  in  their  caps.  As  the  first  gun  in 
the  turret  I  was  in  fired  our  gun's  crew  gave  a  great  cheer,  which 
made  me  feel  all  funny.  I  thought  a  lot  of  you  and  how  wonderfully 
good  you've  been  to  me  all  through  my  life.  I  also  thought  of  daddy. 
I  had  quite  a  long  time  to  think  in  before  we  got  into  it. 

"  Next  morning  we  met  a  Zepp  and  fired  at  it,  but  it  disappeared 
behind  a  cloud.  I  have  a  memento  in  the  shape  of  a  tube  which 
fired  the  second  shot  in  our  turret. 

*'  We  had  a  memorial  service  this  morning,  the  hymns  being 
499,  401,  140.  At  the  same  time  the  dead  were  buried  ashore. 
We  sent  a  midshipman  to  assist  in  carrying  the  cofhn  of  a  midship- 
man. 

"  All  the  next  night  we  had  to  sleep  in  our  turrets.  An  overcoat 
laid  on  a  steel  floor  was  my  bed.  We  expected  a  destroyer  attack 
in  the  night  and  some  ships  had  one.  Our  fierce  part  of  the  action 
lasted  about  40  minutes. 

"  After  a  few  shots  from  the  turret  it  became  very  hot,  and  we 
all  took  off  our  coats.  Of  course  I  was  wearing  my  new  Gieve's 
waistcoat.  We  went  into  the  action  with  a  big  Union  Jack  flying 
and  two  white  ensigns  on  the  mast  and  another  ensign  astern,  so 
there  was  no  mistaking  our  nationality. 

"  The  next  morning  we  were  continually  passing  wreckage  and 

bodies,  some  with  lifebelts  on.     Once  an  open  boat  passed  with 

some  of^cers  and  men  who  luckily  escaped.     We  haven't  received 

any  London  papers  with  the  account  of  it.     I  bet  the  Daily  Mail  has 
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a  colossal  headline.  We  have  obviously  sunk  more  big  ships  of 
theirs  than  they  have  of  ours.  Well,  well,  this  is  enough." — (A  mid- 
shipman of  1 6.     Times  :   Thursday,  8th  June,  1916.) 


"  6  p.m. — Passed  the  '  Acasta  '  ;  its  funnels  and  bridge  down  ; 
great  rents  in  the  stern  and  the  starboard  side.  First  glimpse  of 
what  modern  shell  fire  can  do, 

"  7.4  p.m. — Sighted  the  '  Marlborough,'  steaming  26  knots.  No 
vessels  in  sight  except  two  British  and  one  German  destroyer. 
Watch  '  Marlborough  '  from  bridge.  Wondering  where  Fred  can 
be  (a  friend  of  the  writer  on  the  '  Marlborough  ').  Suddenly  a 
terrible  column  of  water  and  smoke  rose  against  the  starboard  beam 
directly  behind  the  turrets  of  the  '  Marlborough.'  Terrible  sight. 
God  knows  how  any  ship  could  stand  such  an  explosion.  '  Marl- 
borough '  heeled  over  slowly  to  the  starboard,  then  as  slowly 
righted  herself  almost  without  reducing  speed.  Followed  '  Marl- 
borough '  and  drew  near  her  to  be  of  any  use  in  case  of  her  founder- 
ing. Evidently  she  was  quite  unhurt,  for  she  seemed  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  her  speed.     She  is  still  listing  to  starboard. 

"  7.30  p.m. — Five  enemy  destroyers  reported  approaching.  We 
are  gradually  drawing  in  to  enemy's  battle-cruisers  and  main  squadron. 
Seven  of  our  destroyers  intercept  the  flotilla,  which  is  evidently 
making  for  the  '  Marlborough.'  A  terrible  sight  occurs  ;  the  '  Marl- 
borough '  helping  with  her  secondary  armament  at  long  range, 
but  evidently  with  great  effect.  The  water  is  soon  a  mass  of  bursting 
projectiles,  emitting  a  greenish  coloured  smoke  which  is  drifting 
away  to  the  starboard.  Two  destroyers  are  cut  into  a  mass  of 
twisted  iron  by  the  guns  of  our  flotilla. 

"  7.55  p.m. — Enemy  dispatches  large  number  of  his  cruisers, 
which  bore  away  to  port  ;  two  battle-cruisers  among  them  which 
opened  fire  on  the  'Marlborough'  at  about  12,000  yards.  First 
five  salvoes  rotten  shooting,  falling  200  yards  short.  Seventh  salvo 
no  hit  registered.  At  eighth  '  Marlborough's  '  funnel  smashed. 
*  Marlborough  '  opened  fire  on  leading  vessel,  registering  direct  hit. 
Whole  of  vessel  enveloped  in  greyish  smoke.  Shells  of  every 
salvo  getting  home  ;   our  crew  cheering. 

"  8.30  p.m. — Three  of  our  destroyers  engaged  enemy's  light  cruiser 
and  destroyer  flotilla.  Got  home  two  torpedoes  without  any  appa- 
rent effect. 

"  ^-59  P-"^' — '  Black  Prince  '  reported  on  port  beam. 

"  9.7  p.m. — Light  cruiser  squadron  engaging  enemy  destroyers. 
Can  see  six  ;   one  heeling  over  ;   evidently  finished. 

"  10.40  p.m. — Engagement  on  starboard  quarter.     One  big  ship 
on  fire.     Hit  by  big  shell  (possibly  from  '  Black  Prince  ').     One  of 
the  vessels   closed   down  and   almost   rammed   her.     Two   enemy 
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destroyers  steaming  like  hell,  but  flotilla  leader  heads  them  off. 
See  six  of  our  light  cruisers  pounding  enemy's  light  cruisers  that 
have  come  up.  Over  20  rounds  fired  and  not  one  hit.  Rotten 
shooting. 

"  12.15  ^•°^' — Heavy  engagement  going  on  astern. 

"  3.40  a.m. — Zeppelin  sighted  and  reported  engaged  by  our  light 
cruiser  squadron.  I  heard  later  she  was  brought  down." — (The 
diary  of  the  Yeoman  of  the  Signals  on  one  of  the  vessels.  The 
entries  extend  from  6  p.m.  on  Wednesday  until  early  on  Thursday 
mo,rning.     Daily  Chronicle  :   Friday,  9th  June,  1916.) 


"At  3.45  on  31st  May  action  stations  were  sounded  off  by  the 
buglers  and  this  was  the  first  indication. 

"  Especially  unpleasant,  though,  was  a  period  of  half  an  hour 
during  which  we  were  unable  to  see  the  enemy  while  they  could  see 
us  most  clearly.  Thus  we  were  unable  to  fire  a  shot  and  had  to 
rest  content  with  steaming  through  a  tornado  of  shell  fire  without 
loosing  off  a  gun,  which  was  somewhat  trying.  However,  about 
6.30  the  sun  silhouetted  up  the  Germans  and  completely  turned  the 
tables  as  far  as  light  was  concerned,  and  for  a  period  of  some  20 
minutes  we  gave  them  a  most  terrific  dressing  down,  which  we  trust 
they  will  remember.  Then  down  came  the  mist  again,  and  we  had 
to  close  them  right  down  to  four  miles  in  the  attempt  to  see  the 
enemy,  and  four  miles  is,  of  course,  about  as  near  as  one  Hkes  to  get 
to  the  foe,  as  torpedoes  then  come  into  play. 

"  It  was  at  this  stage  that,  owing  to  some  temporary  defect,  the 
'  Warspite's  '  helm  jammed,  and  she  went  straight  at  the  enemy 
into  a  hell  of  fire.  She  looked  a  most  wonderful  sight,  every  gun 
firing  for  all  it  was  worth  in  reply.  Luckily,  she  got  under  control 
quickly  and  returned  to  the  line,  and  it  was  this  incident  that  gave 
rise  to  the  German  legend  that  she  had  been  sunk. 

"  The  action  continued  with  unabated  fury  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  somewhere  about  7.  It  was  just  before  this  that 
the  '  Invincible '  had  met  her  fate,  as  also  the  '  Defence  '  and 
'  Black  Prince  ' — the  two  latter,  apparently,  in  a  gallant  attempt 
to  save  the  '  Warrior,'  which  was  successful  in  so  far  that  the  crew 
of  the  '  Warrior  '  were  saved,  although  the  ship  had  eventually  to 
be  abandoned. 

"  The  arrival  of  the  Grand  Fleet  relieved  the  tension  upon  us 
somewhat,  and  the  battle-cruiser  force  went  on  ahead,  while  we 
dropped  back,  content  to  let  the  Grand  Fleet  finish  off  the  work, 
but  the  Germans  were  not  '  having  any,'  as  they  say  in  America, 
and  almost  immediately  turned  to  run,  pursued  by  our  Fleet.  We 
were,  of  course,  considerably  superior  now  ;  but  it  was  little  use. 
For  about  half  an  hour  the  Grand  Fleet  and  ourselves  were  firing, 
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during  which  time  it  is  pretty  certain  that  we  inflicted  very  material 
damage  on  the  enemy,  but  after  that  the  failing  light  and  the  very 
evident  desire  of  the  enemy  to  get  away  from  such  unpleasant 
company  rendered  it  impossible  to  turn  an  undoubted  success  into 
a  certain  and  decisive  victory  ;  for  by  that  the  Navy  means  annihila- 
tion."— (An  oflricer.     Times-.   Monday,  12th  June,  1916.) 


"  My  impression  of  it  is  12  hours  of  perfect  '  bloody  hell,'  and  it's 
a  marvel  to  me  how  wc  ever  came  out  of  it,  but  by  the  grace  of  God 
we  did,  v^dthout  a  scratch.  Never  in  all  my  life  shall  I  forget  the 
wonderful  scene — first  sighting  our  battle-cruisers  engaging  with 
four  of  our  battleships  the  whole  of  the  German  Fleet  and  giving 
just  as  good  as  they  got,  except,  of  course,  the  Huns  must  have  been 
able  to  concentrate  about  six  ships  on  to  each  one  of  ours.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  sight  of  our  ships  and  the 
Germans  all  firing  as  hard  as  they  could,  the  huge  flashes  from  the 
guns,  and  the  awful  din  of  their  going  off,  and  the  shells,  striking 
the  ships  and  water,  exploding.  Never  shall  I  forget  seeing  the 
'  Defence  '  and  '  Black  Prince  '  blowing  up — a  great  lick  of  flame  as 
high  as  the  masts,  and  smoke  too — then  a  dull,  sickening  roar — then 
nothing — not  a  fragment. 

"  But  the  grandest  sight  of  all  was  seeing  our  Grand  Fleet  turning 
into  a  great  line  and  opening  fire.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
magnificent  and  awe-inspiring  ;  at  any  rate  the  enemy  must  have 
thought  the  latter,  as  they  cleared  out  and  ran  like  the  devil  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes  after.  We  chased  them,  but 
light  was  failing,  and  it  was  also  misty,  and  then  came  the  night. 
Oh,  that  night  !  We  couldn't  tell  what  was  happening  ;  every  now 
and  then  out  of  the  silence  would  come  bang  !  bang  !  boom  !  as  hard 
as  it  could  go  for  10  minutes  on  end.  The  flash  of  the  guns  lights 
up  the  whole  sky  for  miles  and  the  noise  is  much  more  penetrating 
than  by  day.  Then  you  would  see  a  great  burst  of  flame  from  some 
poor  devil  and  then  a  searchlight  switched  on  and  off  again,  and  then 
perfect  silence  once  more. 

"  This  went  on  at  intervals  all  through  the  dark  hours  all  round 
us,  and,  of  course,  one  couldn't  tell  what  was  what,  so  to  speak. 
Then  came  the  dawn — ^just  the  first  sign  of  it — a  very  grey  misty 
morning,  and  out  of  the  mist  loomed  up  a  squadron  of  great  German 
Dreadnoughts.  Off  we  went  with  our  flotilla  full  speed  to  attack 
them,  but  we,  being  on  the  outer  flank,  missed  our  attack,  and  so 
on  we  went  all  by  our  little  selves  for  a  way  and  then  round  again 
to  see  what  we  could  do.  We  closed  them  and  closed  them,  and 
yet  they  apparently  could  not  see  us.  Then  bang  !^ — off  went  one 
of  our  torpedoes,  and  then  round  we  turned  and  gave  them  two  more, 
and  then  they  saw  us  and  we  had  '  merry  hell '  for  a  bit.  However, 
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we  stuck  it  and  watched,  and  then  to  our  joy  from  one  of  their  ships 
leaped  a  huge  flame  higher  than  her  masts — a  terrific  explosion,  and 
red-hot  fragments  leaped  sky  high,  and  after  that  no  sign  of  her  at 
all,  although  we  still  saw  the  others.     So  she  was  done  for. 

"  We  hopped  it  after  that,  but  not  before  we  had  opened  fire 
at  one  of  the  others  and  had  hit  her  three  times.  That  part  of  the 
show  seems  to  me  the  best.  I  think  it  is  rather  nice,  one  British 
destroyer  engaging  a  column  of  German  Dreadnought  battleships 
by  gunfire — rather  sweet,  isn't  it  ?  Result  :  German  battleships 
no  hits  on  us  ;   we  three  hits  on  Huns. 

"  At  3.30  (we  were  then  in  company  with  a  light  cruiser  and  three 
other  destroyers)  we  met  the  '  Roon'  and  about  eight  Hun  destroyers, 
and  so  we  had  another  little  battle,  which  I  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
We  blazed  away  for  some  minutes  and  they  blazed  back,  but  never 
hit  us,  and  we  couldn't  see  very  well  if  we  hit  them,  but  they  pushed 
off  all  right.  They  fired  three  torpedoes  at  us,  but  we  avoided  them 
all  right. 

"  We  are  longing  to  have  another  rap  at  them  and  just  finish 
them  off  for  good  and  all,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time  before  they 
put  in  an  appearance  again." — (An  officer.  Times :  Monday, 
I2th  June,  1916,) 


"  It  may  be  soon,  and  it  may  be  late  :  but  we've  got  them  abso- 
lutely, and  they  know  it.  The  whole  thing  is  absolutely  different 
from  last  year's  fighting,  when  they  had  all  the  advantages  of  men 
and  metal  on  their  side.  The  only  question  now  is  how  long  it 
will  take.  There's  any  amount  of  fight  left  in  the  Boche  machine  ; 
only,  its  doom  is  set.  It  can't  win  ;  and  I'm  pretty  sure  the  bosses 
behind  it  know  that  now;  since  July  i." — (A  member  of  Brigade 
Staff.     Daily  Telegraph:    Saturday,  15th  July,  1916.) 


"  Sorry  to  say  we  hadn't  the  luck  to  be  in  it.  Someone  had  to 
be  behind,  you  know,  at  first  ;  and,  as  luck  had  it,  it  fell  to  my 
battalion.  So  we  weren't  in  that  glorious  Saturday  advance.  No, 
I  got  my  little  punctures — nothing  reaUy  ;  but  the  M.O.  hounded 
me  out  of  it  to  the  field  ambulance — in  a  Boche  counter-attack, 
south-east  of  Contalmaison.  In  the  first  counter-attack  they 
made  there  the  Boches  came  at  us  with  really  magnificent  dash, 
and  it  looked  as  though  they  must  submerge  us.  I'm  bound  to 
say  they  fought  well.  They  seemed  wonderfully  certain  of  them- 
selves. 

"  The  last  few  minutes  of  that  attack  especially  I  shall  never 
forget.  Wave  after  wave — it  was  like  fighting  against  a  rising  tide. 
But  our  fellows  stood  their  ground  with  extraordinary  tenacity. 
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If  Boche  could  have  lasted  another  ten  minutes  he  might  have 
downed  us  by  sheer  weight.  But  our  chaps  were  too  much  for  him 
at  close  quarters.  Their  blood  was  up,  and  they  fairly  let  them- 
selves go.  I  never  saw  Englishmen  so — how  do  you  call  it  ?  So 
unself-conscious,  and  abandoned  to  the  heat  of  their  job. 

"  They  fought  like  furies.  I  got  nothing  in  that  scrap  but 
a  cut  hand  when  I  grabbed  a  Boche  bayonet.  I'd  lost  my  revolver, 
and  had  to  tackle  that  blighter  with  my  hands,  till  I  got  his  rifle 
from  him.  Then  his  number  was  up,  and  I  made  my  first  score 
with  the  steel.  Oh,  you  can  take  it  from  me,  it's  better  than 
polo  ! 

"Well,  then  they  came  at  us  again,  reorganised  for  a  second  counter- 
attack, about  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  just  as  our  chaps  were  trying 
to  get  something  to  eat.  And  that  attack  was  a  complete  failure. 
They  hadn't  a  chance  in  it.  We  had  a  machine  gun  waiting  for 
'em,  and  positively  I  believe  the  yells  of  our  fellows  frightened 
Boche  more  than  the  bullets.  He  put  up  a  very  poor  show  anyhow 
— quite  different  in  spirit  from  the  first  one.  But  yet  I  had  the 
bad  luck  to  get  pipped  in  it.  My  theory  is  the  same  men 
must  have  been  employed,  but  this  time  they  were  hopelessly 
disillusioned  men.  The  reason  I  think  that  is  partly  what  I  gathered 
from  a  prisoner. 

"  One  of  these  three  had  been  a  waiter  in  London  for  years, 
and  knew  his  London  as  well  as  I  do — most  intelligent  chap,  and 
utterly  sick  of  the  war.  He  talked  to  me  in  just  the  sort  of  tone 
he'd  have  used  if  he'd  been  taking  my  order  for  supper. 

"  Well, this  chap  said  that  in  his  regiment  the  officers  had  explained 
to  them  that  our  advance  on  their  front  last  Saturday  was  made  by 
the  Brigade  of  Guards  (who've  never  been  near  the  place,  you 
know),  but  that  the  Guards  had  since  been  withdrawn  to  another 
front,  what  was  left  of  'em,  and  that  the  British  troops  now  in  our 
line  there  were  '  Kitchener's  conscripts,'  and  all  quaking  in  their 
boots  at  that.  '  We  were  told  you  would  throw  down  your  rifles 
directly  we  got  close  to  you,  and  that  you  knew  no  more  about 
soldiering  than  children,'  said  my  waiter  chap.  '  We  came  on  for 
a  walk-over,  to  have  the  sport  of  going  right  through  your  line. 
Well,  as  you  know,  it  was  not  so.'  And  he  kind  of  grinned  at  me 
at  that.    '  Indeed,'  says  he,  '  it  was  very  otherwise,  sir,  wasn't  it  ?  ' 

"  '  Very  otherwise  ! '  My  hat !  I  should  think  it  was  very  other- 
wise. I  bet  my  fellows  gave  'em  the  hottest  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
their  lives.  They  weren't  in  the  mood  for  negotiations,  I  can  tell 
you,  but  just  kill  and  come  again.  Oh,  it  was  a  sweet  thing !  But 
I  wish  I  could  have  been  in  the  first  advance." — (A  young  officer, 
second  in  command  of  a  service  battalion.  Daily  Telegraph:  Satur- 
day, 15th  July,  1916.) 
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"  What  pleased  me  was  the  way  my  fellows  carried  on  when 
we  got  there.  It  happened  that  every  single  one  of  my  non-com- 
missioned officers  was  knocked  out  before  then,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  squat  down  in  the  mouth  of  a  ruined  dug-out  there.  I  was  no 
more  good,  but  the  men  I  had  left  carried  on  exactly  as  though 
under  their  usual  non-commissioned  officers  on  a  field-day  show. 
They  bombed  the  dug-outs,  and  sent  back  what  prisoners  they  got, 
and  without  pausing  a  minute  set  to  work  building  up  a  parapet 
where  the  Boche  parados  had  been,  just  as  I'd  told  'em  before  we 
started.  They  were  fine.  And,  mind  you,  after  a  burst  like  that 
a  man  would  give  a  good  bit  for  a  quiet  sit  doAvn  for  a  minute  or 
two.  But  not  one  of  'em  took  it." — (A  young  officer.  Daily  Tele- 
graph:   Saturday,  15th  July,  1916.) 


"  There's  no  doubt  it's  a  great  show.  There's  bound  to  be  ups 
and  downs,  of  course,  and  in  some  of  the  Boche  regiments  there's 
a  good  deal  of  snap  left.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  think  we've  got  'em 
now.  I  don't  fancy  they'll  ever  get  the  upper  hand  again.  Last 
year,  you  know,  they  were  away  ahead  of  us  in  material.  Now  that's 
pretty  well  evened  up,  and  man  for  man,  you  know — well,  I  mean 
they  can't  put  up  men  like  our  chaps,  you  know.  They  haven't 
got  'em.  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  brag  about  our  chaps,  but  they  are 
immeasurably  superior  to  any  sauerkrauter,  you  know.  They're 
real  sportsmen,  you  see.  You  can't  make  them  throw  their  hands  up 
and  cry  '  Mercy,'  I  mean  ;  they  really  don't  know  how  it's  done. 
There's  nothing  dirty  about  them.  In  a  general  way  they  don't 
wish  the  Boche  any  particular  harm,  you  know,  and  they'll  always 
treat  a  prisoner  well.  But  when  there's  actual  fighting  on,  and  their 
blood's  warmed  up,  why,  then,  if  they  can  get  to  grips  there's  no 
Boche  ever  born  can  hold  them  up,  I'm  jolly  sure  of  that. 

"  In  some  parts  I  know  he  played  the  game  weU,  and  his  machine 
gunners  stayed  on  to  the  last  moment,  mowing  our  chaps  down  in 
No  Man's  Land.  But  where  we  were  their  front  line  was  in  a 
bit  of  a  dip,  and  somehow  our  artillery  had  missed  it — missed  their 
front  wire  anyhow.  We  were  badly  held  up  there.  But,  fortunately 
for  us,  they  were  a  pretty  cheap  lot  there,  and  no  Prussian  Guards 
in  sight,  I  imagine,  or  they'd  have  been  shot  down  with  German 
bullets,  as  they  were  in  many  other  places.  The  twenty  or  thirty 
Boches  we  could  see  in  that  front  line  had  their  hands  well  up. 

"  Well,  we  got  through  and  stripped  those  rotters  of  their  kits, 
and  sent  'em  back  to  our  own  lines  in  charge  of  two  of  our  chaps 
who'd  been  hit.  We  bombed  pretty  well  up  and  down  the  trench, 
and  the  big  dug-out  that  I  reckoned  was  their  company  headquarters 
• — the  one  I  had  so  often  seen  the  breakfast  smoke  from,  from  our 
own  front  line — I  had  six  bombs  chucked  down  ;  saw  'em  thrown 
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myself ;  and  a  devil  of  a  row  they  made,  exploding  in  the  confined 
space,  you  know.  You'd  have  said  a  trench  rat  couldn't  have  lived 
in  the  place  after  that. 

"  It  was  as  we  climbed  out  over  their  parados,  making  for  their 
second  line,  that  I  got  my  leg  punctured.  But  it  didn't  hurt  a  bit 
and  I  went  right  on.  Our  chaps  were  in  whooping  fine  form  then. 
And  then,  only  a  few  yards  farther,  came  that  confounded  shrap 
that  messed  up  my  thigh,  and  killed  my  second  sergeant  and  wounded 
two  or  three  more.  My  platoon  sergeant  wanted  to  stay  with  me, 
but,  of  course,  I  wouldn't  have  that.  What  he  really  wanted,  of 
course,  was  to  get  on.  '  You  get  on,  an'  give  'em  hell !  '  I  told  him  ; 
and  on  he  went  with  the  platoon.  I  was  in  a  bit  of  a  small  shell- 
hole.  However,  after  a  bit  I  found  I  could  get  along  the  ground 
slowly  without  very  much  pain,  and  I  wriggled  back  to  that  Boche 
front  line  and  crossed  it  into  a  shallow  sap  that  had  been  pretty  well 
pulverised  by  our  heavies. 

"  I  was  resting  there  when,  if  you'll  believe  me,  I  saw  a  Boche 
officer  come  climbing  cautiously  up  out  of  that  big  dug-out  that 
we'd  put  the  six  bombs  in.  He  was  a  captain.  He  had  a  bomb  in 
one  hand  and  a  rifle  and  a  bayonet  in  the  other,  and  he  was 
peering  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  like  a  burglar.  '  Oh, 
you  beauty ! '  I  thought.  And  just  then  he  snuggled  down 
against  a  gap  in  their  parados,  near  the  dug-out,  and  bedded  his 
rifle  comfortably  for  firing  at  our  chaps  in  his  second  line.  You  can 
bet  I  was  glad  I  had  my  rifle  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  I  believe 
in  the  good  old  service  rifle.  Never  did  bother  with  revolvers  and 
things.     So  I  got  a  beautiful  bead  on  this  chap,  and  a  second  later 

he  was — I  wonder  where  dead  Boches  go  !      Bit  rough  on  us  if 

But  I  expect  there's  a  special  compartment  down  below  somewhere 
for  them.  Anyhow,  he  didn't  have  any  time  to  think  about  it. 
There  was  very  little  fire  just  on  that  spot,  but  any  amount  of 
racket  all  round  about,  of  course.  I  charged  my  breech  again,  and 
no  sooner  done  than  my  next  target  bobs  up — a  lieutenant.  I  got 
him  while  he  was  looking  at  his  captain  ;  I  aimed  for  his  shoulder- 
blades,  but  the  old  gun  kicked  a  bit  and  I  got  him  through  the  head. 
Seemed  I  might  as  well  be  in  a  grouse  butt ;  and  nothing  less  than 
officers  for  targets,  mind  you. 

"  And  then  a  private  came  up,  with  never  a  weapon  of  any  sort 
in  his  hands,  and  the  fear  of  God  in  his  white  face.  '  You're  a  Boche,* 
I  thought ;  '  probably  a  batman  ;  but  certainly  a  Boche,  and  you 
ought  to  be  shot  ;  but,  damn  you,'  I  thought,  '  you've  got  nothing 
in  your  silly  hands.'  It  was  too  much  like  a  sitting  bird,  you  know. 
Couldn't  manage  it.  '  Here  ! '  I  shouted  at  him.  And,  do  you 
know,  he  fell  just  the  same  as  if  I'd  shot  him.  I  tried  hard  to 
remember  some  German.     Chap  in  our  office  wanted  to  teach  jne, 
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you  know,  in  the  summer  before  the  war  ;  and  I've  often  wished 
I'd  stuck  to  it.  But  I  got  a  motor  bike  that  summer,  and,  one  thing 
and  another,  I  didn't  get  far.  Well,  I  managed  to  clamber  back 
to  that  trench,  and  poke  the  Boche  with  the  butt  of  my  rifle  till  he 
found  himself  a  little,  and  stood  up.  I  meant  to  see  that  blessed 
dug-out  for  myself.  Perhaps  they've  got  their  blooming  General 
Staff  there,  I  thought.  I  had  to  get  the  Boche's  help,  but  couldn't 
think  how  to  tell  him  in  German  what  I  wanted.  Finally,  I  made 
him  understand.  '  Look  here,  Boshy,'  I  said  ;  '  Ich  wille  sehen 
dieser  blooming  dug-out.  Got  that  ?  '  Then  I  said  '  Donner 
wetter  ! '  and  grinned  at  him,  to  show  there  was  no  ill-feeHng  ;  and 
he  managed  to  make  connection. 

"  I  kept  him  in  front,  you  may  be  sure  ;  but.  Lord,  if  I'd  been  an 
old  blind  beggar  he  wouldn't  have  had  pluck  enough  to  empty  my 
tin  can.  That  dug-out  was  a  bit  knocked  about,  you  know,  by  our 
six  bombs  ;  had  a  sort  of  rough-house  look  about  it.  But  right  at 
the  back  of  the  lowest  corner  there  was  a  sharp  twist  round  to  the 
right,  and  a  door  with  broken  glass  panels,  taken  from  a  farmhouse 
by  the  look  of  it.  Through  that  we  went  along  a  passage,  turned  to 
the  left,  down  four  steps,  and  into  a  regular  boudoir.  Dug-out  ! 
Why,  there  was  Turkey  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  beautiful  tapestry 
curtains  to  the  bunks.     Never  saw  anything  like  it. 

"  But  the  luxury  of  it !  There  were  three  cases  of  beer  ;  very 
good  stuff  too.  I  had  a  bottle  myself  right  away.  There  were 
about  a  hundred  eggs,  two  cut  hams,  pate  de  foie  gras  in  little  jars, 
sausages,  several  boxes  of  cigars,  one  case  of  champagne,  a  gramo- 
phone, and  lashins  of  cakes  and  chocolate.  There  was  an  electric 
bell  fixed,  a  small  typewriter,  and  in  one  of  the  bunks  I  found  a  lot 
of  ribbons  and  things  from  ladies'  dresses,  and  a  pair  of  ladies' 
gloves.  It  was  a  regular  show,  that  place.  I  took  a  despatch  case, 
and  all  the  loose  papers  on  the  table,  and  got  the  batman  to  help 
me  back  again  to  daylight.  There  wasn't  a  living  soul  to  be  found 
in  the  trench,  so  I  got  the  batman  to  take  me  pickaback,  and  carry 
the  despatch  case  while  I  stuck  to  my  rifle.  '  Now  then,  Gustave 
Wilhelm  Albrecht  von  Boche,'  I  said  to  him, '  we  will  ausgang  as 
schnell  as  we  can  for  our  own  lines.     Compree  ? ' 

"  He  was  a  little  slow  in  the  up-take,  as  you  might  say  ;  but 
tumbled  to  it  after  a  bit,  especially  when  I  Donner-wettered  him  a 
bit  ;  and,  really,  he  made  quite  a  good  job  of  carrying  me  till  we  got 
close  to  the  old  sap  we  used  to  call  '  Rimmel's',  because  of  its  high 
scent,  on  our  own  front.  And  there  he  got  a  chance  bullet  through 
his  left  knee — rather  a  narrow  shave  for  my  own  leg— and  simply 
crumpled  up  like  paper.  He  wasn't  really  meant  for  war,  that 
batman.  I'd  a  lot  of  trouble  dragging  him  into  our  lines,  my  thigh 
being  rather  nasty  just  then.  But  I  got  him  into  cover  at  last,  though 
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by  that  time  he  had  another  bullet  in  his  shoulder,  and  weeping 
from  sheer  funk.  Then  one  of  our  own  bearers  got  us,  and  I  was 
all  right,  and  so  was  the  batman." — (A  Second  Lieutenant  in  a  York- 
shire battalion.    Daily  Telegraph  :  Saturday,  15th  July,  191 6.) 


"  I  was  the  last  of  the  survivors  to  see  Lord  Kitchener  before 
leaving  the  ship.  In  the  papers  I  notice  that  his  Lordship  is  said 
to  have  been  drowned  by  the  overturning  of  a  boat,  but  this  is  not 
correct.  Lord  Kitchener  went  down  with  the  ship.  He  did  not 
leave  her.  I  saw  Captain  Savill  helping  his  boat's  crew  to  clear  a 
way  to  the  galley.  The  captain  at  this  time  was  calling  to  Lord 
Kitchener  to  go  to  the  boat,  but  owing  to  the  noise  of  the  wind 
and  the  sea  Lord  Kitchener  apparently  could  not  hear  him.  When 
the  explosion  occurred  Lord  Kitchener  walked  calmly  from  the 
captain's  cabin,  went  up  the  ladder  and  on  to  the  quarter-deck. 
There  I  saw  him  walking  quite  coolly  and  collectedly  up  and  down 
talking  to  two  of  his  officers.  All  three  were  wearing  khaki  without 
overcoats.  In  fact,  they  were  dressed  just  as  they  were  when  they 
boarded  the  ship. 

"  Lord  Kitchener  did  not  seem  in  the  least  perturbed,  but  calmly 
waited  the  preparations  for  abandoning  the  ship,  which  were  going 
on  in  a  quiet,  steady  and  orderly  way.  The  crew  went  to  their 
stations,  obeying  orders  steadily,  and  did  their  best  to  get  out  the 
boats,  but  that  proved  impossible.  Owing  to  the  rough  weather 
no  boats  could  be  lowered  ;  those  that  were  got  out  were  smashed 
up  at  once.  No  boats  left  the  ship.  What  the  people  on  shore 
thought  to  be  boats  leaving  were  three  rafts.  Men  did  get  into  the 
boats  as  they  lay  in  their  cradles,  thinking  that  as  the  ship  went  from 
under  them  the  boats  would  float.  But  the  ship  sank  by  the  head, 
and  when  she  did  she  turned  a  complete  somersault  forward,  carrying 
down  with  her  all  the  boats  and  those  in  them.  I  do  not  think  Lord 
Kitchener  got  into  a  boat  at  all.  When  I  sprang  on  to  a  raft  he  was 
still  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  quarter-deck  talking  to  his  officers. 
I  won't  say  he  did  not  feel  the  strain  of  the  perilous  situation  like 
the  rest  of  us,  but  he  gave  no  outward  sign  of  nervousness,  and  from 
the  little  time  that  elapsed  between  my  leaving  the  ship  and  her 
sinking  I  feel  certain  that  Lord  Kitchener  went  down  with  her 
standing  on  the  deck  at  the  time.  Of  the  civilian  members  of  his 
suite  I  saw  nothing. 

"  I  got  away  on  one  of  the  rafts  and  we  had  a  terrible  five  hours 
in  the  water.  It  was  so  rough  that  the  sea  beat  down  on  us  and 
many  men  were  killed  by  the  buffeting  they  received.  Many  others 
died  from  the  fearful  cold.  I  was  quite  benumbed.  An  almost 
overpowering  desire  to  sleep  came  upon  us,  and  to  get  over  this  we 
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thumped  each  other  on  the  back,  for  no  man  who  went  to  sleep  ever 
woke  again.  When  men  died  it  was  just  as  though  they  were  falling 
asleep.  One  man  stood  upright  for  five  hours  on  a  raft  with  dead 
lying  all  around  him.  Another  man  died  in  my  arms.  As  we  got 
near  the  shore  the  situation  grew  worse.  The  wind  was  blowing 
towards  the  shore  and  the  fury  of  the  sea  dashed  our  raft  against  the 
rocks  with  tremendous  force.  Many  were  killed  in  this  way,  and 
one  raft  was  overturned  three  times.  I  do  not  quite  know  how  I  got 
ashore,  for  all  feeling  had  gone  out  of  me.  But  we  were  very  kindly 
treated  by  the  people  who  picked  us  up.  They  said  it  was  the  worst 
storm  they  had  had  there  for  years. 

"  Although  I  do  not  really  know  what  happened,  my  belief  is  that 
the  '  Hampshire  '  struck  a  mine  which  exploded  under  her  fore  part. 
It  could  not  have  been  a  submarine  in  such  weather.  An  internal 
explosion  in  one  of  the  magazines  would  have  ripped  the  ship  apart. 
It  was  hard  luck  to  come  to  such  an  end  after  going  through  the 
Horn  Reef  battle  unscathed.  In  that  battle  we  led  the  '  Iron  Duke  ' 
into  action,  and  our  shells  sank  a  German  light  cruiser  and  two 
submarines.  We  did  not  have  a  single  casualty  in  our  ship,  although 
big  shells  fairly  rained  into  the  water  all  around  us." — (Leading 
Seaman  Charles  Walter  Rogerson.  Times :  Friday,  i6th  June, 
1916.) 

"  At  5  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  5th  June,  we  embarked 
Lord  Kitchener  and  his  staff  on  a  special  mission,  but  we  did  not 
know  where  we  were  going  with  them.  The  weather  was  very  rough, 
so  rough  that  the  two  destroyers  which  escorted  us  were  sent  back. 
At  8  p.m.,  while  the  watch  below  were  standing  by  their  hammocks 
ready  to  turn  in,  an  explosion  occurred,  I  was  on  the  mess  deck 
at  the  time.  When  the  explosion  happened  all  lights  immediately 
went  out  and  a  terrible  draught  came  rushing  along  the  mess  deck, 
blowing  all  the  men's  caps  off.  We  did  not  know  what  had  happened, 
so  we  walked  aft  to  the  only  hatch  that  had  not  been  battened  down 
owing  to  the  bad  weather.  While  I  was  waiting  with  the  others 
on  the  half  deck  an  officer  came  with  Lord  Kitchener  from  the 
captain's  cabin.  He  called  out,  '  Make  room  for  Lord  Kitchener,' 
and  the  men  opened  out  to  let  Lord  Kitchener  pass.  He  went  on 
deck  and  I  did  not  see  any  more  of  him  after  that. 

"  I  went  on  deck  and  helped  to  tear  away  the  hatches.  As  these 
were  opened  the  men  swarmed  up  them  in  hundreds  from  the  mess 
deck.  On  looking  around  I  saw  that  the  crew  were  at  their  stations 
for  abandoning  ship,  so  I  went  to  No.  I  raft  and  remained  there 
until  the  water  came  up  to  the  ridge  ropes.  The  ship  went  down 
forward  and  sank  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  three  circular 
rafts  were  launched.  I  picked  up  some  men  who  had  been  wounded 
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by  the  explosion  and  put  them  on  the  gratings  in  the  bottom  of  our 
raft.  Then  I  launched  the  raft,  upon  which  there  were  at  the  time 
about  43  men,  including  the  wounded.  We  paddled  clear  of  the 
ship,  and  when  we  had  got  about  50  yards  from  her  she  turned  and 
went  right  over.  Some  men  were  in  the  boats  waiting  for  the  water 
to  lift  them  up.  When  the  ship  turned  over  it  took  them  all  down 
in  her  vortex.  The  galleys  upset  while  being  lowered,  and  the  whaler 
broke  in  two  as  it  was  being  launched.  It  was  impossible  to  launch 
the  boats  properly  because  the  derricks  would  not  work  in  consequence 
of  the  water  in  the  ship  having  cut  off  the  electric  current.  I  saw 
men  jump  off  the  quarter  deck  as  the  ship  turned  over. 

"  While  our  raft  was  beating  towards  the  shore  we  picked  up 
many  men  from  the  water  and  dragged  them  on  to  the  raft.  As  you 
know,  there  were  only  12  survivors  from  the  whole  ship's  company. 
On  my  raft  there  were  43  when  we  reached  the  shore.  Among  them 
were  an  assistant  paymaster,  a  gunner,  and  a  carpenter.  On  the  way 
we  could  see  men  sinking  as  they  were  making  towards  the  beach. 
The  place  where  the  ship  went  down  was  about  three  miles  from 
the  shore,  and  but  for  the  awful  weather  the  whole  crew  would 
probably  have  been  saved.  The  seas  were  terrible.  They  overran 
us  and  kept  swamping  the  raft  instead  of  drifting  it  along  before 
them.  The  cold  was  bitter  and  we  suffered  greatly  from  it,  especially 
as  some  of  the  men  were  only  half  clothed. 

"  Every  one  was  thoroughly  exhausted  when  we  reached  the  shore. 
When  the  raft  grounded  I  jumped  off  and  waited  until  the  next 
wave  took  me  farther  in.  Then  somehow  I  scrambled  to  the  top 
of  the  cliff.  When  I  tried  to  stand  up  there  I  found  my  feet  would 
not  support  me  and  I  fell  down  again.  Seeing  a  house  in  the  distance, 
I  crawled  to  it  and  tried  to  wake  up  the  occupants.  After  shouting 
about  ten  minutes  I  got  a  response,  but  when  the  people  came  to  me 
and  I  tried  to  explain  to  them  what  had  happened  I  could  not. 
They  took  me  inside,  wrapped  me  in  blankets  and  put  me  in  bed 
with  hot-water  bottles.  Meanwhile  I  had  managed  to  make  them 
understand  something  about  my  companions.  Rescue  parties  of 
farmers  living  round  about  got  ropes  and  went  to  the  cliffs  and  saved 
all  they  could  find." — (First  Class  Petty  Officer  Wilfred  Wesson, 
who  was  the  first  man  to  scramble  ashore  from  one  of  the  rafts. 
Times  :   Friday,  i6th  June,  1916.) 


"  Here  we  are  again,  still  this  side  up.  This  stunt  has  freshened 
everybody  up  no  end.  We  were  just  going  nearly  dotty  with  stag- 
nation up  in  this  awful  hole.  I  told  you  I  had  the  best  action  station 
in  the  ship,  and  so  I  jolly  well  have.  It  has  its  disadvantages.  I 
was  seventeen  hours  up  there,  and  only  got  from  12  midnight 
until  2  a.m.  asleep  in  my  clothes  on  the  eventful  night.     It  was  the 
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finest  sight  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life,  and  the  noise — well,  they  say 
it  broke  all  the  Juts'  windows  for  them,  and  they  were  eighty 
miles  away. 

"  We  were  all  as  cheery  as  Punch  when  action  was  sounded  off. 
The  battle-cruisers,  which,  by  the  way,  were  first  sighted  by  your 
eldest  son,  who  went  without  his  tea  to  look  out  in  the  foretop, 
were  away  on  the  bow,  firing  like  blazes,  and  doing  a  colossal  turn 
of  speed.  I  expect  they  were  very  pleased  to  see  us.  The  Battle 
Fleet  put  it  across  them  properly.  We  personally  strafed  a  large 
battleship,  which  we  left  badly  bent,  and  very  much  on  fire.  They 
fired  stink  shells  at  us,  which  fortunately  burst  some  distance  away. 
They  looked  as  if  they  smelt  horrible.  We  engaged  a  Zepp  which 
showed  an  inclination  to  become  pally.  I  think  it  thought  we  were 
Germans.     Altogether  it  was  some  stunt. 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  another  ship  sunk  by  gunfire.  The  '  Defence' 
went  off  under  our  noses.  She  was  being  repeatedly  strafed,  and 
then  a  salvo  got  her  aft,  which  removed  her  after-portion,  and  the 
next  hit  blew  her  to  blazes.  We  met  the  '  Invincible  '  bottom  up. 
The  funny  part  about  the  whole  action  was  that  it  was  exactly  what 
we  all  expected  it  to  be  like.  I  was  alarmed  on  arriving  back  here  to 
find  I  was  dead  in  the  Scotsman.  I  think  they  only  gave  us  a  dozen 
survivors.  Well,  some  day  I  shall  be  allowed  to  tell  you  everything, 
and  until  then  you'll  just  have  to  cag  about  it  to  yourselves." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  writes  : — 

"  Yes,  you  were  right,  I  was  up  in  the  foretop  and  saw  the  whole 
show.  I  told  you  I  was  seventeen  hours  up  there,  didn't  I  ?  Simply 
bristling  with  glasses,  revolvers,  respirators,  ear-protectors,  and 
what-nots.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  intensely  dramatic 
than  our  final  junction  with  the  battle-cruisers.  They  appeared  on 
the  starboard  bow  going  a  tremendous  speed  and  firing  like  blazes 
at  an  enemy  we  could  not  see.  Even  before  we  opened  first  the 
colossal  noise  was  nearly  deafening.  The  Grand  Fleet  opened  fire. 
We  commenced  by  strafing  one  of  the  '  Kaisers  '  that  was  only  just 
visible  on  the  horizon,  going  hell  for  leather.  The  whole  High  Sea 
Fleet  were  firing  like  blazes. 

"  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  sensation  I  know  to  be  sitting  up 
there  in  the  foretop  gazing  at  a  comparatively  unruffled  bit  of  sea, 
when  suddenly  about  five  immense  columns  of  water  about  lOO  feet 
high  shoot  up  as  if  from  nowhere,  and  bits  of  shell  go  rattling  down 
into  the  water,  or  else,  with  a  noise  like  an  express  train,  the  pro- 
jectiles go  screeching  overhead  and  fall  about  a  mile  the  other  side 
of  you.  You  watch  the  enemy  firing  six  great  flashes  about  as  many 
miles  away,  and  then  for  fifteen  seconds  or  so  you  reflect  that  there 
is  about  two  tons  of  sudden  death  hurtHng  towards  you.  Then 
with  a  sigh  of  rehef  the  splashes  rise  up  all  six  of  them  away  on  the 
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starboard  bow.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  most  savage  exultation 
in  firing  at  another  ship. 

"  You  hear  the  order  '  Fire  ! '  the  foretop  gets  up  and  hits  you  in 
the  face,  an  enormous  yellow  cloud  of  cordite  smoke — the  charge 
weighs  2,000  lbs. — rises  up  and  blows  away  just  as  the  gentleman 
with  the  stop-watch  says  '  Time  !  '  and  then  you  see  the  splashes 
go  up,  perhaps  between  you  and  the  enemy,  behind  the  enemy 
perhaps,  or,  if  you  are  lucky,  a  great  flash  breaks  out  on  the  enemy, 
and  when  the  smoke  has  rolled  away  you  just  have  time  to  see  that 
she  is  well  and  truly  blazing  before  the  next  salvo  goes  off.  I  had 
the  extreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  '  Lutzow  '  get  a  salvo  which 
must  have  caused  her  furiously  to  sink.  There  are  minor  side-shows, 
too,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  excitement. 

"  We  also  discharged  our  large  pieces  at  the  '  Rostock,'  but  she 
was  getting  such  a  thin  time  from  somebody  else  that  we  refrained 
from  pressing  the  question.  Her  mainmast  and  after-funnel  had 
gone.  She  was  quite  stationary,  and  badly  on  fire.  We  sighted 
submarines,  two  in  number,  and  also  large  numbers  of  enemy  de- 
stroyers, one  of  which  we  soundly  strafed — so  soundly,  in  fact,  that 
it  gave  up  the  ghost.  I  told  you  we  passed  the  '  Invincible  '  bottom 
up.  I  thought  of  poor  Horace  Hood.  We  passed  very  close  to  the 
poor  '  Acasta,'  looking  very  glum. 

"  Well,  when  I  climbed  down  from  the  foretop  late  that  night  I 
was  as  black  as  a  nigger,  very  tired,  and  as  hungry  as  a  hunter,  I 
having  missed  my  tea.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  state  we  were 
in  between  decks.  Water  everywhere,  chairs,  stools,  radiators,  tin 
baths,  boots,  shoes,  clothes,  books,  and  every  conceivable  article 
chucked  all  over  the  place.  We  didn't  care  a  fig,  because  we  all 
thought  of  '  Der  Tag  '  on  the  morrow  which  we  all  expected.  De- 
stroyers and  light  cruisers  were  attacking  like  fury  all  night,  and  when 
I  got  up  at  the  bugle  '  Action  ! '  at  2  a.m.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  slept 
about  three  and  a  half  minutes.  At  about  3  a.m.  we  sighted  a 
Zepp,  which  was  vigorously  fired  at.  It  made  off '  Quam  celerrime,' 
which  means  quick  with  a  capital  Q." — (A  midshipman  in  one  of 
Admiral  JeUicoe's  battleships.  Daily  Telegraph  :  Friday,  i6th  June, 
1916.) 


"  Light  cruisers  have  reported  enemy  in  sight. 

"  '  Lion  '  reports  enemy  in  sight  and  within  range  of  our  guns. 
'  A  turret  load  and  come  to  the  ready.  Fire  !  '  Hooray  !  There 
goes  our  first  angry  shot  of  the  war.  Our  object  is  a  four- funnelled 
cruiser,  and  our  first  shot  has  hit  her  amidships.  Our  second  shot 
follows  the  first.  '  Cease  fire  '  is  the  order.  The  first  enemy  ship  is 
finished  with  two  shots. 

"  Our  opening  range  was  27,000  yards,  and  then  we  came  down 
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to  19,000  to  engage  our  second  ship.  She  was  a  battleship,  and  we 
gave  her  salvoes  from  all  turrets.  Our  firing,  which  was  now  fast 
and  furious,  was  splendid.  We  again  received  the  order  '  Cease 
fire.'  She  was  reported  sinking,  and  did  not  require  any  more 
attention. 

"  The  third  ship  we  engaged  was  a  battle-cruiser.  These  had  crept 
up  under  cover  of  the  battleships,  and  we  opened  fire  at  13,000 
yards.  The  heavy  fire  had  filled  the  atmosphere  with  haze  and 
smoke,  and  made  it  necessary  to  close  in  to  9,000  before  we  put 
*  paid  '  to  her  bill. 

"  During  this  engagement  the  Grand  Fleet  was  sighted,  and  it 
eventually  came  to  our  assistance.  Before  its  arrival  we  had  been 
fighting  two  hours  and  forty  minutes.  The  odds  against  us  were 
about  four  to  one. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  we  numbered  ten  cruisers,  four 
battleships  of  our  class,  and  several  light  cruisers  and  destroyers. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  however,  things  were  evened 
a  bit,  but  the  enemy  did  not  appear  to  like  this,  and  at  8.15  p.m 
the  big  action  ceased. 

"  While  our  turrets  had  been  busy  with  the  big  ships  our  6  in. 
batteries  had  not  been  idle.  They  had  put  '  paid  '  to  more  than 
one  of  the  enemy's  light  cruisers  and  destroyers  ;  also  two  submarines 
were  sunk  for  venturing  too  close.  It  was  hot  work  while  it  lasted, 
but  being  in  the  turret  and  surrounded  by  13  in.  of  good  solid 
English  armour  we  did  not  quite  realise  the  seriousness  of  the 
action,  and  were  surprised  that  during  the  whole  time  nothing  had 
hit  our  turret. 

"  At  9.15  we  were  relieved  for  supper,  and  it  was  then  we  began 
to  realise  how  near  we  had  been  to  '  Davy  Jones.'  As  we  went 
down  into  the  mess  deck  we  saw  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  medical 
staff  were  busy  attending  to  them,  but  they  were  handicapped. 
Two  of  the  surgeons'  assistants  were  among  the  wounded,  and 
nearly  all  their  bandages  and  dressings  had  been  destroyed.  The 
sight  was  one  I  shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live.  Having  no 
appetite  for  supper,  we  returned  to  the  turret,  where  we  remained 
on  watch. 

"  During  the  night  a  couple  of  destroyers  attacked  us,  but  these 
were  soon  brought  to  a  finish. 

"  June  I  was  spent  in  clearing  away  the  debris  and  the  recovery 
of  the  bodies.  The  wounded  were  removed  aft,  and  the  dead  were 
taken  for'ard  and  sewn  in  canvas  for  burial.  The  mess  deck  was 
then  washed  down  and  disinfected. 

"  Rather  a  touching  narrative  is  told  of  our  chaplain,  who  as  he 
lay  dying  from  a  shattered  spine  and  leg  prayed  for  victory  for  our 
Fleet.  Like  Nelson,  he  lived  just  long  enough  to  know  that  his 
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prayer  was  answered  and  the  day  was  ours.  The  burial  service 
took  place  on  the  quarter  deck  at  8  p.m.  I  and  three  others  had 
the  sad  job  of  bearing  a  messmate  to  his  last  resting-place.  The 
funeral  service  was  read  by  the  captain  as  the  bodies  lay  on  the 
deck  covered  by  the  Union  Jack.  As  they  were  committed  to  the 
deep  the  guard  of  honour  fired  three  volleys  over  them.  The 
'  Admiral's  Salute '  and  '  Last  Post '  were  also  sounded.  That 
closed  the  last  sad  chapter  of  the  greatest  naval  action  ever  fought, 
and  once  again  we  have  proved  to  the  world  that  Britannia  with 
her  men — born,  not  made — still  rules  the  waves. 

*'  The  losses  were  astonishingly  small.  The  enemy  losses  are  not 
yet  known,  but  they  must  be  enormous,  for  we  can  account  for  three 
big  ships,  five  light  cruisers  and  destroyers,  and  three  submarines." 
—(Diary  of  Able-Seaman  Woodley,  H.M.S.  "  Barham."  Daily 
Telegraph  :    Monday,  June  26th,   19 16. 


"  The  High  Sea  Fleet,  consisting  of  three  battleship  squadrons, 
five  battle-cruisers,  a  large  number  of  small  cruisers,  and  several 
destroyer  flotillas,  were  cruising  in  the  Skager  Rak  on  31st  May 
for  the  purpose,  as  on  earlier  occasions,  of  offering  battle  to  the 
British  Fleet.  The  vanguard  of  small  cruisers  at  4.30  in  the  after- 
noon suddenly  encountered,  ninety  miles  west  of  the  Hantsholm, 
a  group  of  eight  of  the  newest  cruisers  of  the  '  Calliope  '  class  and 
fifteen  to  tvventy  of  the  most  modern  destroyers.  While  the  German 
light  forces  and  the  first  cruiser  squadron  under  Admiral  von 
Hipper  were  following  the  British  retiring  to  the  north-west,  the 
German  battle-cruisers  sighted  to  westward  Admiral  Beatty's 
battle-cruiser  squadron  of  six  ships,  including  four  of  the  '  Lion  ' 
type  and  two  of  the  '  Indefatigable '  class,  which  formed  into 
battle  Hne  on  a  south-easterly  course.  Admiral  Hipper  formed 
line  ahead  on  the  same  general  course  and  approached  for  a  running 
fight,  and  opened  fire  at  5.49  p.m.  with  his  heavy  guns  at  a  range  of 
13,000  metres  (about  eight  miles)  against  a  superior  enemy.  The 
weather  was  clear,  with  a  light  sea  and  a  light  north-west  wind. 
After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  violent  explosion  occurred  in 
the  last  cruiser,  the  '  Indefatigable,'  caused  by  a  heavy  shell,  which 
destroyed  the  ship. 

"  About  6.20  p.m.  five  ships  of  the  '  Queen  Elizabeth  '  class, 
coming  from  the  west,  joined  the  British  battle-cruiser  line,  power- 
fully reinforcing  with  15  in.  guns  the  remaining  five  British  battle- 
cruisers.  To  equahse  this  superiority  Admiral  Hipper  ordered 
destroyers  to  attack  the  enemy.  British  destroyers  and  small 
cruisers  interposed,  and  a  bitter  close-range  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  the  Hght  cruisers  participated.     The  Germans  lost  two 
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torpedo  boats,  the  crews  of  which  were  rescued  by  sister-ships 
under  a  heavy  fire.  Two  British  destroyers  were  sunk  by  artillery, 
and  two  others,  the  '  Nestor  '  and  the  '  Nomad,'  were  crippled, 
and  were  later  destroyed  by  the  main  fleet  after  the  German  torpedo 
boats  had  rescued  all  the  survivors.  While  this  engagement  was 
in  progress  a  mighty  explosion  caused  by  a  big  shell  destroyed  the 
'  Queen  Mary  '  and  a  third  ship  in  the  line  at  6.30. 

"  Soon  afterwards  the  German  main  battleship  fleet  was  sighted 
southwards  steering  north.  The  hostile  fast  squadrons  thereupon 
turned  northward,  closing  the  first  phase  of  the  fight,  lasting  about 
an  hour.  The  British  retired  at  high  speed  before  the  German 
fleet,  which  was  following  hotly.  The  German  battle-cruisers 
continued  artillery  combat  with  increasing  intensity,  particularly 
with  the  division  of  the  '  Queen  Elizabeths,'  in  which  the  leading 
German  battleship  division  intermittently  participated.  The  hostile 
ships  showed  a  desire  to  run  in  a  flat  curve  ahead  of  the  point  of  our 
line  and  across  it. 

"  At  7.45  p.m.  British  small  cruisers  and  destroyers  launched  an 
attack  against  our  battle-cruisers,  which  avoided  the  torpedoes 
by  manoeuvring,  while  the  British  battle-cruisers  retired  from  the 
engagement,  in  which  they  did  not  participate  later  as  far  as  can  be 
established.  Shortly  afterwards  the  German  reconnoitring  group 
carrying  out  a  destroyer  attack  received  a  heavy  fire  from  the  north- 
east, in  which  the  cruiser  '  Wiesbaden  '  was  soon  put  out  of  action. 
Farts  of  the  German  torpedo  flotillas  w^hich  immediately  attacked 
the  heavy  ships  appearing  shadowlike  from  the  bank  of  haze  to  the 
north-east  made  out  a  long  line  of  at  least  twenty-five  battleships, 
which  first  on  a  north-west  to  westerly  course  sought  a  junction 
with  the  British  battle-cruisers  and  '  Queen  Elizabeths  '  and  then 
turned  to  an  east-south-east  course. 

"  With  the  advent  of  the  British  main  Fleet,  whose  centre 
consisted  of  three  squadrons  of  eight  battleships,  with  fast 
divisions  of  three  '  Invincibles '  on  the  northern  wing  and 
three  of  the  newest  '  Royal  Sovereigns,'  armed  with  15  in. 
guns,  at  the  southern  end,  began  about  8  in  the  evening  the 
third  phase  of  the  engagement,  embracing  the  combat  of  the  main 
fleets.  Vice-Admiral  von  Scheer  determined  to  attack  the  British 
main  Fleet,  which,  as  is  now  recognised,  was  completely  assembled 
and  about  doubly  superior.  The  German  battleship  squadrons, 
headed  by  battle-cruisers,  steered  first  towards  the  extensive  bank 
of  haze  to  the  north-east,  from  which  the  crippled  '  Wiesbaden  '  was 
still  receiving  a  heavy  fire.  Around  the  '  Wiesbaden '  stubborn 
individual  fights  in  quickly  changing  conditions  now  occurred. 
Enemy  light  forces  supported  by  the  armoured  cruiser  squadron 
and  the  five  ships  of  the  '  Minotaur,'   '  Achilles,'   and  '  Duke  of 
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Edinburgh '  classes  coming  from  the  north-east  encountered, 
apparently  surprised  by  the  decreasing  visibiUty,  our  battle-cruisers 
and  leading  battleship  divisions.  They  thereby  came  under  violent 
heavy  fire,  whereby  a  small  cruiser  and  the  '  Defence  '  and  the '  Black 
Prince  '  were  sunk.  The  '  Warrior  '  regained  her  own  lines  as  a 
wreck  and  sank.  Later  a  small  cruiser  was  severely  damaged.  Two 
destroyers  had  already  fallen  victims  to  an  attack  by  German 
torpedo  boats  against  the  leading  British  battleships,  and  a  small 
cruiser  and  two  destroyers  were  damaged.  In  the  haze  shortlf 
after  8  p.m.  the  enemy  battle  squadron  turned  north  and  finally 
east. 

"  The  Germans  observed  amidst  the  artillery  combat  signs  of  the 
effect  of  their  good  shooting.  Several  officers  of  the  German  ships 
observed  that  a  battleship  of  the  '  Queen  EHzabeth  '  class  blew  up 
under  conditions  similar  to  the  '  Queen  Mary.'  The  '  Invincible  ' 
sank,  severely  hit.  A  ship  of  the  '  Iron  Duke  '  class  had  earlier 
received  a  torpedo  hit,  and  one  ship  of  the  '  Queen  EUzabeth ' 
class  was  observed  steaming  in  a  circle,  apparently  hit  in  the  steering 
gear.  The  '  Lutzow  '  was  hit  by  at  least  fifteen  heavy  shells,  and 
was  unable  to  maintain  her  place  in  the  Une.  Admiral  Hipper 
therefore  transferred  his  flag  by  torpedo  boat  under  heavy  fire  to 
the  '  Moltke.'  The  '  Derfflinger  '  meantime  temporarily  took  the 
lead.  Parts  of  the  German  torpedo  flotillas  which  attacked  the 
enemy  main  Fleet  heard  detonations.  The  Germans  lost  a  torpedo 
boat  by  a  heavy  hit.  An  enemy  destroyer  was  seen  hit  by  a  torpedo 
and  in  a  sinking  condition. 

"  After  this  first  violent  onslaught  against  the  mass  of  superior 
enemy  force  the  opponents  lost  sight  of  one  another  in  the  smoke 
and  powder  cloud.  After  a  short  cessation  of  the  artillery  combat 
Admiral  von  Scheer  ordered  a  new  attack  by  all  available  forces  of 
German  battle-cruisers,  which,  with  several  light  cruisers  and 
torpedo  boats,  again  headed  the  Une  and  encountered  soon  after 
nine  a  renewed  heavy  fire  from  the  mist,  which  was  answered 
by  them  and  then  by  the  leading  division  of  the  main  fleet.  The 
armoured  cruisers  now  flung  themselves  in  reckless  onset  at  extreme 
speed  against  the  enemy  line  in  order  to  cover  an  attack  by  torpedo 
boats,  and  approached  the  Une  under  a  heavy  fire  to  within  6,000 
metres  (about  3I  miles).  Several  German  torpedo  flotiUas  then 
dashed  forward  to  attack,  fired  their  torpedoes,  and  returned, 
losing  only  one  boat,  despite  the  heaviest  counter-fire. 

"  A  bitter  artillery  fight  was  again  interrupted  by  smoke  from 
guns  and  funnels,  and  several  torpedo  flotillas  which  we  ordered  to 
attack  somewhat  later  found  after  penetrating  into  the  smoke  cloud 
that  the  enemy  Fleet  was  no  longer  before  them,  nor  when  the 
Fleet    commander    again    brought    the    German    squadrons    upon 
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southerly  and  south-westerly  course  could  the  enemy  be  found. 
Only  once  more,  shortly  before  10.30  p.m.,  did  the  battle  flare  up  for 
a  short  while  in  the  twilight,  when  the  German  battle-cruisers 
sighted  to  the  northward  four  enemy  capital  ships,  and  opened  fire 
immediately.  As  the  two  German  battleship  squadrons  attacked 
the  enemy  turned  and  vanished  in  the  darkness.  The  older  German 
light  cruisers  of  the  fourth  reconnaissance  group  were  also  engaged 
with  the  older  enemy  armoured  cruisers  in  a  short  fight.  This 
ended  the  day  of  battle. 

"  The  divisions  which,  after  losing  sight  of  the  enemy,  took  a 
night  course  in  a  southerly  direction  were  attacked  until  dawn 
by  enemy  light  forces  in  rapid  succession.  The  attacks  were 
favoured  by  the  general  strategic  situation,  and  particularly  the 
dark  night.  The  cruiser  '  Frauenlob '  was  severely  damaged 
during  the  engagement  between  the  fourth  reconnaissance  group 
and  a  superior  cruiser  force,  and  was  lost  from  sight.  Then  one 
armoured  cruiser  of  the  '  Cressy  '  class  suddenly  appeared  close  to 
the  German  battleships  and  was  shot  into  fire  after  forty  seconds, 
and  sank  in  four  minutes.  Five  destroyers  were  sunk  by  ours, 
some  in  a  few  seconds.  One  destroyer  was  cut  in  two  by  the  ram 
of  a  German  battleship.  Seven  destroyers  were  hit  and  severely 
damaged,  these  including  the  '  Tipperary  '  and  '  Turbulent,'  which, 
after  the  saving  of  the  survivors,  were  left  behind  in  a  sinking 
condition  and  drifted  past  our  lines. 

"  The  wakes  of  countless  torpedoes  were  sighted  by  German 
ships,  but  only  the  '  Pommern  '  fell  an  immediate  victim.  The 
torpedo-cruiser  '  Rostock '  was  hit,  but  remained  afloat.  The 
'  Elbing  '  was  damaged  by  a  German  battleship  in  an  unavoidable 
accident.  After  vain  endeavours  to  keep  the  ship  afloat  the  '  Elbing  ' 
was  blown  up,  but  only  after  the  crew  had  embarked  on  torpedo 
boats.  A  German  torpedo  boat  struck  a  mine  laid  by  the  enemy. — 
Renter's  Special  Service.'" — (The  Berlin  Correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press.     Times :    Monday,  3rd  July,  191 6.) 


"In  the  battle  there  took  part  Admiral  Beatty's  reconnaissance 
forces,  consisting  of  six  battle-cruisers — the  '  Lion,'  '  Queen  Mary,' 
'  Princess  Royal,'  '  Tiger,'  '  Indefatigable,'  and  '  New  Zealand  ' — 
four  or  five  fast  ships  of  the  line  of  the  '  Queen  Elizabeth  '  class, 
many  modern  small  cruisers,  of  which  thirteen  are  known  by  name, 
and  some  forty  destroyers  in  two  flotillas,  and  Admiral  Sir  John 
JeUicoe's  main  Fleet,  consisting  of  three  squadrons  of  ships  of  the 
line,  each  of  six  to  eight  Dreadnoughts,  three  of  the  latest  '  Royal 
Sovereign  '  class  as  a  special  squadron,  the  battle-cruiser  division 
of  the  '  Invincible,'  '  Indomitable,'  and  '  Inflexible,'  six  armoured 
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cruisers,  at  least  ten  smaller  cruisers,  and  eighty  to  one  hundred 
destroyers  in  four  flotillas. 

"  All  these  forces  left  port  on  the  East  Coast  on  30th  May.  The 
main  Fleet  was  placed  to  the  north  and  Admiral  Beatty's  to  the 
south.  Admiral  Beatty  steamed  eastwards  when  he  sighted  to  the 
east  the  German  reconnaissance  forces.  He  formed  his  battle- 
cruisers  in  keel  line  with  a  south-eastern  course  at  a  speed  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  led  by  the  13th  torpedo-boat  flotilla,  headed  by  the  small 
cruiser  '  Champion,'  followed  by  the  remaining  small  cruisers,  and 
closed  by  torpedo  boats.  The  '  Queen  Elizabeth  '  vessels  in  the 
north-west  attempted  to  come  into  contact  with  our  battle-cruisers. 
Between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Germans  opened 
fire  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  kilometres  (about  eleven  miles).  Towards 
six  in  the  evening  the  '  Queen  Mary  '  blew  up  on  the  port  side 
amidships  and  sank  in  five  to  ten  minutes  after  several  explosions, 
with  1,400  men  on  board,  among  them  a  Japanese  Prince.  When 
the  '  Indefatigable  '  reached  the  scene  of  the  accident  she  also 
blew  up  and  foundered.  She  sank  so  quickly  that  of  the  1,000 
men  on  board  apparently  only  two  were  rescued.  Owing  to  the 
formidable  force  of  the  explosion  the  prisoners  doubt  whether  the 
enemy  artillery  or  a  torpedo  hit  was  the  cause  of  her  sinking. 

"  Admiral  Beatty  ordered  the  leading  fleet  to  attack  with  tor- 
pedoes. Two  British  destroyers,  '  Nestor '  and  '  Nomad,'  were 
placed  hors  de  combat  by  a  small  German  cruiser.  They  remained 
motionless  until  sunk  by  German  battleships.  The  crews  on  rafts 
and  boats  were  rescued  by  German  torpedo  boats.  During  the 
torpedo-boat  attack  the  four  remaining  battle-cruisers  quickly 
steamed  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  on  a  north-western  course. 
The  vessels  of  the  '  Queen  Elizabeth '  class  followed,  and  con- 
tinued the  battle,  with  orders  to  cut  oflf  the  enemy.  One  of  them, 
which  the  prisoners  are  said  expressly  to  mention  as  the  '  Warspite,' 
left  the  line  with  a  heavy  list.  Towards  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
a  wireless  message  from  the  British  destroyer  '  Turbulent '  was 
intercepted  saying  that  the  '  Warspite  '  had  sunk. 

"  The  rest  of  the  account  is  as  published  in  a  semi-official  Berlin 
telegram  to  the  Cologne  Gazette.  The  Berlin  telegram  admits  that 
the  statements  made  by  rescued  men  of  Admiral  Beatty's  Fleet 
about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Jellicoe's  Fleet  are 
very  contradictory,  and  especially  hazy  regarding  the  movements 
of  the  British  Main  Fleet  after  darkness  fell.  Prisoners  are  alleged 
to  have  stated  that  the  '  Marlborough  '  was  hit  by  a  torpedo  from 
a  German  submarine,  which  was  later  destroyed  by  an  EngUsh 
destroyer.  The  telegram  remarks  that,  as  no  German  submarine 
participated  on  the  German  side,  the  '  Marlborough '  can  only 
have  been  torpedoed  by  a  British  submarine. 
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"  The  telegram  then  continues  :  '  British  destroyers  then  formed 
a  safety  ring  against  German  submarines.  The  "  Marlborough  " 
remained  in  her  place.  Armoured  cruisers  attacked  a  single  big 
German  vessel  which  was  slowly  steaming  south-eastwards.  At 
the  same  time  the  British  Main  Fleet  opened  fire.  When  the 
armoured  cruisers  returned  to  the  Main  Fleet  the  "  Defence  "  was 
missing,  and  the  "  Warrior  "  had  two  big  holes  amidships  just  above 
the  water-line.  Shortly  after  the  big  fleet  had  entered  the  battle 
fire  broke  out  in  the  "  Invincible  "  owing  to  a  German  hit.  The 
fire  was  followed  by  an  explosion,  and  the  vessel  sank.  The  small 
British  cruisers  were  on  the  lee  side  of  the  fighting  line.  A  German 
shot  at  long  range  sank  the  destroyer  "  Acasta,"  which  was  leading. 
Prisoners  further  mentioned  that  the  destroyer  "  Tipperary  "  asked 
the  Admiral's  permission  to  steam  southwards  in  order  to  attack 
the  German  fleet,  and  that  the  "  Tipperary  "  soon  came  into  the 
German  torpedo-boat  flotilla  and  was  sunk,  the  survivors  being 
rescued.' — Reuter.^^ — (Berlin  version  via  Amsterdam,  20th  June. 
Times:    Wednesday,  21st  June,   1916.) 
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